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T  TAIL  !  melancholy  fage,  whofe  thoughtful  eye 

Shrunk  from  the  mere  fpedlator's  carelefs  gaze. 
And  in  retirement  fought  the  fecial  fmile, 
The  heart-endearing  afpeft,  and  the  voice 
Of  foothing  tendernefs,  which  Friendship  breathes, 
And  which  founds  far  more  grateful  to  the  ear 
Than  the  fofc  notes  of  diftant  flute,  at  eve. 
Stealing  acrofs  the  waters.     Zimmerman  ! 
Thou  draw'ft  not  Solitude  as  others  do, 
With  folded  arms,  with  penlive.  Nun-like  air. 
And  tearful  eye,  averted  from  mankind. 
No !  warm,  benign,  and  cheerful,  flie  appears 
The  Friend  of  Health,  of  Piety,  of  Peace ! 
The  kind  Samaritan  that  heals  our  woes ! 
The  Nurfe  of  Science,  and  of  future  Fame 
The  gentle  harbinger :  her  meek  abode 
Is  that  dear  home  which  ftill  the  virtuous  heart. 
E'en  in  the  'witching  maze  of  Pleafure's  dance. 
In  wild  Ambition's  dream,  regards  with  love  ; 
And  hopes,  with  fond  Sincerity,  to  pafs 
The  evening  of  a  long-protrafted  diy 
Jjcrenely  joyful  there! 
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PREFACE. 


Weak  and  delicate  minds  may,  per- 
haps, be  alarmed  by  the  title  of  this 
Work.  The  word  '*  Solitude"  may 
poffibly  engender  melancholy  ideas. 
But  they  have  only  to  read  a  few  pages 
to  be  undeceived.  The  Author  is  not 
one  of  thofe  extravagant  mifanthropifts 
who  exped  that  men,  formed  by  nature 
for  the  enjoyments  of  fociety,  and  im- 
pelled continually  towards  it  by  a  mul- 
titude of  powerful  and  invincible  pro- 
penfities,  fliould  feelc  refuge  in  forefts, 
and  inhabit  the  dreary  cave  or  lonely 
cell :  he  is  a  friend  to  the  fpecies,  a 
rational  philofopher,  and  a  virtuous  ci-^ 
tizen,  who,  encouraged  by  the  efteem 
of  his  Sovereign,  endeavours  to  enlight- 
en the  minds  of  his  fellow-creatures  up- 
on a  fubje6l  of  infinite  importance  to 
■them,  the  attainment  of  true  felicity. 

No  writer  appears  more  completely 
convinced  than  M.  Zimmerman  that 
man  is  born  for  fociety,  or  feels  its  du- 
ties with  more  refined  fenfibility. 

a  3  It 
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Vi  PREFACE. 

^  It  is  the  nature  of  human  fociety,  and 
its  correfpondent  duties,  which  he  here 
undertakes  to  examine.  The  impor- 
tant chara6lers  of  Father,  Hufband, 
Son,  and  Citizen,  impofe  on  Man  a 
variety  of  obligations,  which  are  always 
dear  to  virtuous  minds,  and  eftablifli 
between  him,  his  country,  his  family, 
and  his  friends,  relations  too  neceffary 
and  attractive  to  be  difregarded. 

"  What  wonder,  therefore,  fince  th'  endearing  ties 

*'  Of  palTion  link  the  urriverfal  kind 

*'  Of  man  fo  clofe,  what  wonder  if  to  fearch 

"  This  common  nature  through  the  various  change 

*'  Of  fex,  and  age,  and  fortune,  and  the  frame 

♦'  Of  each  pecuhar,  draw  the  bufy  mind 

*'  With  unrefifted  charms  ?     The  fpacious  Weft, 

"  And  all  the  teeming  regions  of  the  South, 

*'  Hold  not  a  quarry  to  the  curious  flight 

"  Of  knowledge  half  fo  tempting  or  fo  fair 

«*  As  Man  to  Man." 

But  it  is  not  amidft  tumultuous  joys 
and  noify  pleafures,  in  the  chimeras  of 
ambition,  or  the  illufions  of  felf-love, 
in  the  indulgence  of  feeling,  or  the  gra- 
tification of  defire,  that  men  mull  ex- 
peCl  to  feel  the  charms  of  thofe  mutual 

ties 
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ties  which   link  them   fo  firmly  to  fo- 
ciety.    It  is  not  in  fuch  enjoyments  that 
men  can  feel  the  dignity  of  thofe  du- 
ties, the  performance  of  which  Nahu^e 
has    rendered   produ6live   of   fo   many 
pleafures,   or  hope  to  tafte  that  true  fe- 
licity which  refults   from  an  indepen- 
dent mind  and  a  contented   heart :  a 
felicity   feldom  fought  after,    only  be- 
caufe  it  is  fo  little  known,   but  which 
every  individual   may    find    within   his 
own    bofom.       Who,     alas!    does    not 
conftantly   experience  the  neceffity  of 
entering   into   that   facred    afylum    to 
fearch  for  confolation  under  the  real  or 
imaginary  misfortunes  of  life,   or  to  al- 
leviate indeed  more  frequently  the  fa- 
tigue of  its  painful  pleafures  ?     Yes,   all 
men,  from  the  mercenary  trader,   who 
finks   under   the  anxiety  of  his   daily 
tafk,   to  the  proud  flatefman,  intoxicat- 
ed by  the  incenfe  of  popular  applaufe, 
experience   the    defire   of    terminating 
their  arduous  career.   Every  bofom  feels 
an  anxiety  for  repofe,  and  fondly  wifiies 
to  fl;eal  from  the  vortex  of  a  bufy  and 
a  4  perturbed 
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perturbed  life  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity 
of  Solitude. 

"  Hackney 'd  in  bufinefs,   wearied  at  that  oar 

*'  Which  thoufands,  once  chain'd  faft  to,  quit  no  more, 

"  But  which,'  when  Hfe  at  ebb  runs  weak  and  low, 

"  All  wifh,   or  feem  to  wifh,   they  could  forego. 

"  The  flatefman,   lawyer,   merchant,   man  of  trade, 

*'  Pants  for  the  refuge  of  a  peaceful  fliade ; 

"  "Where,  all  his  long  anxieties  forgot 

"  Amidft  the  charms  of  a  fequefter'd  fpot, 

"  Or  recoUefted  only  to  gild  o'er, 

"  And  add  a  fmile  to,  what  was  fweet  before, 

"  He  may  polTefs  the  joys  he  thinks  he  fees, 

*'  Lay  his  old  age  upon  the  lap  of  eafe, 

*'   Improve  the  remnant  of  his  wafted  fpan, 

"  And,  having  liv'd  a  trijler,  die  a  man." 

It  is  under  the  peaceful  fhades  of 
Solitude  that  the  mind  regenerates 
and  acquires  frefli  force ;  it  is  there 
alone  that  the  happy  can  enjoy  the  ful- 
nefs  of  felicity,  or  the  miferable  forget 
their  woe ;  it  is  there  that  the  *bofom 
of  fenfibility  experiences  its  moft  deli- 
cious emotions  ;  it  is  there  that  creative 
genius  frees  itfelf  from  the  thraldom 
of  fociety,  and  furrenders  itfelf  to  the 
impetuous  rays  of  an  ardent  imagina- 
tion.    To  this  defired  goal  all  our  ideas 

and 
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and  defires  perpetually  tend.  "  There 
is,"  fays  Dr.  Johnson,  "  fcarcely 
any  writer  who  has  not  celebrated 
the  happinefs  of  rural  privacy,  and 
delighted  himfelf  and  his  readers 
with  the  melody  of  birds,  the  whif- 
per  of  groves,  and  the  murmurs  of 
rivulets;  nor  any  man  eminent  for 
extent  of  capacity,  or  greatnefs  of 
exploits,  that  has  not  left  behind  him 
fome  memorials  of  lonely  wifdom 
and  filent  dignity." 
The  original  Work  from  which  the 
following  pages  are  fele6led,  confifts  of 
four  large  volumes,  which  have  acquir- 
ed the  univerfal  approbation  of  the 
German  Empire,  and  obtained  the  fuf- 
frages  of  an  Emprefs  celebrated  for 
the  fuperior  brilliancy  of  her  mind,  and 
who  has  fignified  her  approbation  in 
the  mofl  flattering  manner. 

On  the  Q6th  of  January,  1785,  a 
courier,  difpatched  by  the  Ruffian  En- 
voy at  Hamburgh,  prefented  M.  Zim- 
merman with  a  fmall  cafket,  in  the 
name    of    her    Majelly     the    Emprefs 

of 
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of  RuJJia.  The  caiket  contained  a 
ring  fet  round  with  diamonds  of  an  ex- 
traordinary fize  and  luftre;  and  a  gold 
medal,  bearing  on  one  fide  the  portrait 
of  the  Emprefs,  and  on  the  other  the 
date  of  the  happy  refoimation  of  the 
Ruffian  Empire.  This  prefent  the 
Emprefs  accompanied  with  a  letter, 
written  with  her  own  hand,  containing 
thefe  remarkable  words: — "  To  M. 
"  Zimmerman,  Counfellor  of-  State 
"  and  Phyfician  to  his  Britannic  Ma- 
*'  jelly,  to  thank  him  for  the  excellent 
*'  Precepts  he  has  given  to  Mankind  in 
*'  his  Treatife  upon  Solitude." 
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entered  on  his  courfe  of  ftudy,  when  his 
induftry  was  for  a  while  interrupted  by 
the  fudden  death  of  his  affe6lionate  fa- 
ther ;  a  misfortune  which  bereaved  him 
of  his  ablefl  inftru6lor,  and  tore  his  heart 
with  the  fevereft  affli6lion  ;  but  as  time 
foftened  his  fihal  forrows,  he  renewed  his 
lludies  with  unceafmg  dihgence  and  ar- 
dour. 

The  various  and  frequently  complicat- 
ed fyftems  of.philofophy  which  have  been 
from  time  to  time  introduced  into  the 
world,  excited  his  curiofity  and  ftimulat- 
ed  his  induftry  ;  and,  to  render  himfelf 
a  perfe6l  mafter  of  this  extenfive  branch 
of  learning,  he  placed  himfelf  under  the 
tuition  of  Bi^unner,  one  of  the  moft  zeal- 
ous difciples  of  the  Baro7i  de  JFolf;  but 
the  profelTor,  unfortunately,  was  only 
ikilled  in  the  metaphyfical  do6lrines  of 
his  great  mafter  ;  and,  inftead  of  lead- 
ing the  mind  of  his  pupil  into  the  broad 
and  flowery  paths  of  real  ethics,  he  be- 
wildered him  in  the  dark  and  thorny 
mazes  of  vain  and  ufelefs  learning,  until 
M,  Tribolet  and  /.  Stapfer,  two  miniftcrs 
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of  the  gofpel,  equally  renowned  for  ex- 
alted piety,  ardent  genius,  and  extenfive 
knowledge,  happily  extricated  him  from 
this  dangerous  labyrinth,  and  taught 
him,  as  he  frequently  afterwards  acknow- 
ledged with  the  warmed  gratitude,  the 
found  do6lrines  of  true  philofophy. 

Having  palled  nearly  five  years  at  the 
univerfity,  he  began  to  think  of  apply- 
ing the  fiores  of  information  he  had  ac- 
quired to  the  purpofes  of  adlive  life ;  and, 
with  a  view  of  confulting  his  mother  re- 
fpefting  the  profeffion  he  ihould  choofe, 
he  vifited,  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1746,  his  maternal  relations  at  Morges, 
where  ilie  then  refided.  But,  alas !  the 
kind  affillance  which  he  fondly  hoped  to 
derive  upon  this  important  fubje6i;  from 
her  judgment  and  opinion,  death  had 
rendered  it  impoffible  for  him  to  obtain. 
Diftreffing,  however,  as  this  unexpeded 
event  was  at  fuch  a  juncture,  it  afforded 
him  the  advantage  of  following  more 
freely  his  own  unbialTed  inclination ;  a 
circumftance  which  is  generally  conceiv- 
ed to  contribute  to  fuccefs;  and,  after 
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mentioning  the  fubje6l  curforily  to  a  few 
relations,  he  immediately  refolved  to  fol- 
low the  pra6lice  of  phyfic.     The  extra- 
ordinary fame  of  Haller,  who  had  re- 
cently been  promoted  by  King  George 
the  Second  to  a  profelforlliip  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Gottingen,  refounded  at  this 
time  throughout  Europe;  and  Zimmer- 
man  determined  to  profecute  his  ftudies 
in  phyfic  under  the  aufpices  of  this  great 
and  celebrated  mafter.    He  was  admitted 
into  the  univerfity  on  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember,   1747,   and  obtained  his  degree 
on  the  Uth  of  Auguft,  1751.     The  pro- 
mifing  genius  of  the  young  pupil  induced 
the  profeiTor  to  receive  him  with  every 
token  of  efteem.     He  ordered  an  apart- 
ment to  be  provided  for  him  under  his 
own  roof ;  affifted  him  by  his  advice ; 
fuperintended  his  ftudies ;  and  behaved  to 
him  throughout  his  future  hfe  as  a  parent, 
a  preceptor,  a  patron,  and  a  friend.  Zinn^ 
Caldani,  and  feveral  other  eminent  men, 
were  at  this  time  ftudying  under  Haller, 
The  example  of  the  teacher  infpired  his 
pupils  with  the  fpirit  of  induftrious  ex- 
ertion ;  and,  by  their  indefatigable  in- 
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induftiy,  and  mutual  endeavours  to  pro- 
fecute  and  perfe6l  his  difcoveries,  they 
not  only  forwarded  the  progrefs  of  medi- 
cal fcience,  but  placed  the  philofophy  of 
the  human  body  on  a  more  fure  and  an 
ahnoft  entirely  new  bafis.  The  genius  of 
Zimmerman,  however,  was  too  powerful 
and  expanfive  to  be  confined  exclufively 
to  the  fludy  of  medicine :  the  frame  and 
temper  of  the  human  mind,  natural  phi- 
lofophy, and  particularly  mathematics, 
engaged  a  confiderable  portion  of  his 
attention,  and,  by  the  affiftance  of  M, 
Segyier,  rewarded  his  toils  with  a  large 
fund  of  valuable  information.  Politics, 
alfo,  both  as  they  relate  to  the  municipal 
government  of  nations,  and  as  they  em- 
brace that  more  important  fubje6l  which 
has  of  late  years  been  fo  well  known  in 
Europe  under  the  denomination  o{  Jia- 
tijiics,  did  not  efcape  his  inveftigation. 
To  relax  his  mind  from  thefe  feverer  flu- 
dies,  he  cultivated  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  Englifli  language,  and  became  fo 
great  a  proficient  in  the  polite  and  ele- 
gant literature  of  this  country,  that  the 
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Britifli  Poets,  particularly  Shake/pear, 
Pope,  and  Thomfon,  were  as  familiar  to 
him  as  his  favourite  authors  Homer  and 
Virgil.  Every  moment,  in  lliort,  of  the 
four  years  he  paffed  at  Gottingen,  was 
employed  in  the  ufeful  and  ornamental 
improvement  of  his  capacious  mind, 
which  appears  to  have  been  ftimulated 
by  a  fecret  prefage  of  his  future  great- 
nefs  :  for,  in  a  letter  written  during  this 
period,  to  his  friend  Dr.  77//c»/^,  of  Berne, 
he  fays,  "  I  pafs  every  hour  of  my  life 
*'  here  like  a  man  who  is  determined 
"  not  to  be  forgot  by  poflerity;"  and 
even  fo  early  as  the  year  1751,  he  pro- 
duced a  work  in  which  he  difcovered  the 
dawnings  of  that  extraordinary  genius 
which  afterwards  fpread  abroad  with  fo 
much  effulgence.*  But  the  ardour  of 
his  mind  impofed  upon  his  corporeal 
frame  a  tafk  too  laborious  to  be  continu- 
ally fuftained ;  and  at  length  his  unceaf- 
ing  affiduities,  and  clofe  application,  af- 

*  Dijfertatio  Phyfiologica  de  irritabilitate  quam  pub- 
lice  defendet.  Joh-,  Georgius  Zimmerman,  Goet, 
j^to.  1741. 
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feCted  his  health,  and  produced  many 
alarming  fymptoms  of  that  grievous  ma- 
lady the  hypochondria. 

*'  For  knowledge  is  as  food,  and  needs  no  lefs 
*'  Her  temperance  over  appetite  to  know, 
*'  In  meafure  what  the  mind  may  well  contain ; 
*'  OpprefTes  elfe  with  furfeit,  and  foon  turns 
*'  Wifdom  to  folly,  as  nourifhment  to  wind." 

To  divert  his  mind,   and  diffipate  the 
baneful  effects  of  this  diforder,  he  quitted 
the  univerfity,    and  travelled  for  a  few 
months  through  Holland,  where  he  form- 
ed an  acquaintance  with  the  celebrated 
Gauhius ;  and  afterwards  vifited  Paris, 
where  his  great  abilities,  as  a  fcholar  and 
a  phyfician,  foon  rendered  him  a  confpicu- 
ous  character.   The  amufcments  of  Paris, 
however,  and  perhaps  the  envy  which  his 
fuperior  merits  raifed  againft  him  in  the 
minds  of  certain  profeffional  competitors, 
made  his  refidence  in  this  vitiated  and 
tumultuous  metropolis  irkfome  and  difa- 
greeable  to  him  ;  and  towards  the  year 
1752  he  returned  to  Berne,  where  he  en- 
joyed the  double  fatisfa6lion  of  acquiring 
a  confiderable  degree  of  pra6lice,   and 
of  being  received  by  all  his  former  friends 
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with  open  arms  and  unfeigned  cordiality. 
During  the  early  part  of  his  refidence  at 
Berne,  he  publillied  many  excellent  ef- 
fays  on  various  fubjeds  in  the  Helvetic 
Journal;  particularly  a  work  on  the  ta- 
lents and  erudition  of  Halkr.  This  grate- 
ful tribute  to  the  juil  merits  of  his  friend 
and  benefactor,  he  afterwards  enlarged 
into  a  complete  hiftory  of  his  life  and 
writings,  as  a  fcholar,  a  philofopher,  a 
phyfician,  and  a  man.  It  was  publiihed 
in  1755,  at  Zurich,  in  one  large  volume 
odavo,  and  received,  as  in  the  opinion 
of  T'ljjbt  it  highly  deferved,  with  uncom- 
mon teftimonies  of  applaufe. 

The  health  of  Halle?\  which  had  fuf- 
fered  greatly  by  the  fever ity  of  ftudy, 
feemed  to  decline  in  proportion  as  his 
fame  increafed ;  and,  obtaining  permif- 
fion  to  leave  Gottingen,  he  repaired  to 
Berne,  to  vifit  his  friends,  and  to  try,  by 
the  advice  and  afiiltance  oi  Zimmerman^ 
to  reftore,  if  pofiible,  his  decayed  confli- 
tution.  The  benefits  he  experienced  in 
a  Hiort  time  were  fo  great,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  relinqui/li  his  profetforiliip,  and 
b  2 
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to  pafs  the  remainder  of  his  days  amidfl 
the  carefles  of  his  friends,  and  the  com- 
forts of  his  family,  in  this  city.  He  ac- 
cordingly requefted  Zimmerman  to  fettle 
his  affairs  at  the  univerfity,  and  to  ac- 
company Madame  Haller  and  her  houfe- 
hold  to  the  new  abode  which  had  been 
previoufly  provided  at  Berne  for  their 
reception.  This  embalTy  he  performed 
with  a  pleafure  flowing  not  only  from  the 
happinefs  he  anticipated  from  the  com- 
pany and  convei'fation  of  this  agreeable 
aiid  friendly  family,  but  from  a  caufe 
which  was  perhaps  ftill  more  interefling 
to  his  heart.  In  the  family  of  Haller 
lived  a  young  lady,  nearly  related  to  him, 
whole  maiden  name  was  JMeley,  and 
whole  hulband,  M.Stek,  had  been  fome 
time  dead.  This  lady,  befides  a  found 
and  highly  cultivated  underfianding,  a 
relincd  tafte,  a  quick  and  lively  fancy, 
and  a  very  brilliant  imagination,  poffeli- 
ed,  what  is  perhaps  fuperior  even  to  thefe 
endowments,  thole  polite  and  elegant 
manners,  that  amiable  mildnefs  and  fe- 
renity  of  temper,   and  that  winning  foft- 
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nefs  of  voice,  Avhich  render  the  fex  fo 
irrefiftibly  charming,  and  infiire  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  a  hufband.  Zimmermaji,  whofe 
devotion  to  ftudy  had  not  extinguilhed 
the  tender  fenfibilities  of  his  heart,  be- 
came deeply  enamoured  of  her  charms. 
He  offered  her  his  hand  in  marriage  ; 
and,  after  palTmg  fome  time  in  the  gen- 
tle alfiduities  of  love,  they  were  united 
at  the  altar  in  the  bands  of  mutual  af- 
feftion.  During  the  fliort  time  Heaven 
permitted  her  to  blefs  his  arms,  he  expe- 
rienced in  her  fondnefs  a  foft  refugie  from 
worldly  cares,  and  a  fecure  afylum  for 
his  afflictions. 

Soon  after  his  union  with  this  amiable 
woman,  the  fituation  of  Phyfician  to  the 
town  of  Brugg  became  vacant,  which  he 
was  invited  by  the  inhabitants  to  fill. 
The  regular  falary  annexed  to  this  ap- 
pointment was  extremely  fm all,  confider- 
ing  the  extent  and  population  of  the 
town ;  but  there  is  fomething  particular- 
ly fafcinating  to  a  fentimental  mind  in 
the  place  of  early  infancy;  and  when 
Zim7nerman  confidered  the  number  of 
b  3 
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relations  and  friends  by  whom  he  would 
be  fuiTOunded,  he  relinquifhed  all  the 
pleafures  and  advantages  he  enjoyed  at 
Berne,  and  returned  to  the  place  of  his 
nativity,  with  a  view  to  fettle  himfelf 
there  for  life.  The  pra6tice  which  he 
immediately  acquired  throughout  the 
town  and  furrounding  country  was,  like 
that  of  his  friend  Dr.  Hotze,  of  Richter- 
fwyl,  of  whofe  amiable  chara6ler  and  de- 
lightful fituation  he  has  drawn  fo  pleaf- 
ing  a  pi6lure  in  the  following  Effay,  more 
extenfive  than  profitable.  His  time, 
however,  was  not  fo  entirely  engrofied 
by  the  duties  of  his  profeffion  as  to  pre- 
vent him  from  indulging  his  mind,  al- 
ways eager  to  acquire  new  information, 
in  the  purfuits  of  literature  ;  and  he  read 
almoft  every  work  of  reputed  merit,  whe- 
therofPhyfjc,  Morals,  Philofophy,  Belles 
Lettres,  Hiftory,  Voyages,  or  even  No- 
vels and  Romances,  which  the  various 
pjelfes  of  Europe  from  time  to  time  pro- 
duced. The  novels  and  romances  of 
England,  in  particular,  aftbrded  him 
great  delight.     The  thoughts  and  opini- 
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ons  which  occurred  to  him  during  this 
courfe  of  reading,  he  frequently  com- 
mitted to  writing  in  the  form  of  eflays, 
and  inferted  many  of  them  in  a  periodi- 
cal paper  called  The  Monitor,  which  was 
then  publillied  by  the  Philological  So- 
ciety at  Zurich. 

In  the  courfe  of  time  Zimmtrman  add- 
ed to  the  chara6ter  of  hujhand  the  pleaf- 
ing  relation  of  father,  and  enjoyed,  in 
the  birth  of  a  fon,  and  afterwards  of  a 
daughter,  all  that  could  fill  the  bofom  of 
the  fondeft  parent  with  joy;  health, 
competency,  and  domeftic  comfort.  The 
company  of  his  wife's  mother  alfo,  a 
woman  of  extraordinary  underftanding, 
and  hngular  endowments,  and  who  form- 
ed a  part  of  his  houfehold,  contributed 
not  a  little  to  increafe  his  felicity. 

But  perfedl  felicity  is  not  the  lot  of 
man ;  and  Zimmerman,  though  furround- 
ed  by  every  enjoyment  which  is  ufually 
conceived  to  bellow^  happincfs,  fuffered 
a  fecret  uneafmefs  to  prey  upon  his  mind. 
The  amufements  which  Brugg  afforded 
were  extremely   confined ;  and  he  fre- 
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quently  fighed  for  the  enjoyment  of  that 
general  fociety  in  which  he  had  found  fo 
much  fatisfa6lion  and  delight  at  Berne, 
at  Gottingen,   and  at  Paris.     It  is  true 
that  he  had   many  amiable  friends   at 
Brugg,   but  they  had  all  their  own  con- 
cerns to  attend  to,   and  had  little  time 
to  devote  to  the  company  of  any  indivi- 
dual.    A  man  of  letters  requires  a  pub- 
lic library  and  periodical  publications  to 
refort  to,  new  acquaintances  to  converfe 
with,   profeffional  affociates  to  whom  he 
can  communicate  his  various  difcoveries; 
all  of  which  Zimmerman  was  in  a  great 
meafure  deprived  of  at  Brugg;  and  the 
want  of  thefe  refources  made  fuch  a  deep 
impreffion  on  his  mind,  that  he  fell  into 
a  ftate  of  nervous  languor,  or  rather  in- 
to  a  peevifli   dejection   of  fpirits,   and 
negle6ling   all   public  fociety,    devoted 
himfelf  almoft  entirely  to  a  retired  and 
fedentary  life.     His  family  was  almoft 
the  only  company  he  converfed  with ; 
ftudy  and   compofition  the  fole  amufe- 
ment  of  his  leifure  hours  ;  and  a  corre- 
fpondence   with  a  few  diftant  friends, 
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particularly  Dr.  TiJJbt,  Profeffor  Bonnett, 
Dr.  Macard,  Dr.  Lettfom,  and  the  celc" 
brated  Mr.  Deluc,  her  Majefty's  librarian 
at  Windfor,  his  only  relief  againft  the 
melancholy  and  vexation  that  oppreffed 
his  mind.  There  is  an  art  in  being 
happy,  which  every  man,  who  enjoys 
health,  leifure,  and  competency,  may 
in  all  places  attain,  omne  folum  eft  patria 
forth;  but  every  perfon  is  not  polfeffed 
of  it ;  and  there  are,  indeed,  men  of 
very  extraordinary  talents,  and  great 
abilities,  who  are  fometimes  fo  weak,  or 
rather  fo  foolifli,  as  to  defpife  it.  It  is 
eafy  to  image  the  happiuefs  of  particular 
conditions  until  we  can  be  content  with 
no  other;  but  there  is  no  condition  what- 
ever under  which  a  certain  degrree  of 
happinefs  may  not  be  attained  by  thofe 
who  are  inclined  to  be  happy. 

The  great  Haller  conceived  it  to  be 
of  as  much  importance  to  happinefs  to 
gain  the  ejlcem  as  the  admiration  of  man- 
kind ;  and  Zimmerman  might  upon  this 
fubjea  have  followed,  with  infinite  ad- 
vantage, the  example  of  his  illuftrious 
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friend,  who,  by  coiidefceiiding  to  in- 
dulge the  innocent  humour  and  frailties 
of  thofe  around  him,  rendered  himfelf 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  him  ;  and  by 
this  means,  while  he  promoted  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  others,  infured  his  own.  "  But 
**  a  man  of  letters,"  as  Dr.  John/on  ob- 
ferves,  *'  for  the  moft  part  fpends  in  the 
*'  privacies  of  fludy  that  feafon  of  life  in 
"  which  the  manners  are  to  be  foftened 
"  into  eafe,  and  polilhed  into  elegance; 
"  and  when  he  has  gained  knowledge 
"  enough  to  be  refpe6led,  has  negle6led 
*'  the  minuter  a6ls  by  which  he  might 
"  have  pleafed."  Zimmerman,  indeed, 
frequently  blamed  himfelf  for  indulging 
this  faturnine  difpofition,  and  was  far 
from  confidering  retirement  as  a  duty  ; 
but  he  feldom  had  courage  enough  to 
renounce  the  pleafures  it  bellowed  on 
liim ;  and  it  was  by  refle6ting  deeply  on 
its  effects,  that  he  was  enabled  fo  juftly 
to  appreciate  its  advantages. 

The  love  of  Solitude,  which  this  dif- 
pofition fo  ftrongly  engendered  in  his 
mind,  was  not,  however,  fuffered  to  in- 
terrupt in  any  degree  the  regular  dif- 
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charge  of  his  profcffional  duties;  all  ap- 
pearance of  deprefTion  vanilhed  the  mo- 
ment he  approached  the  bed  of  ficknefs  ; 
and  he  feldom  viiited  a  patient  whom 
he  did  not  afterwards  find  a  friend. 

Under  thefe  circumfiances,  this  ex- 
cellent and  able  man  paffed  fourteen 
years  of  an  uneafy  life ;  but  neither  his 
increahng  pradice,  the  fuccefs  of  his 
literary  purfuits,  *  the  exhortations  of  his 
friends,  nor  the  endeavours  of  his  fami- 
ly, were  able  to  remove  the  melancholy 
and  difcontent  that  preyed  continually 
on  his  mind.  The  theatre  on  which  he 
a6tcd  feemed  too  confined  for  the  exer- 
cife  of  his  great  and  extraordinary  ta- 
lents; and  his  friends  conceiving  that 
his  mind  might  be  reftored  to  its  former 
tone,  by  changing  the  fcene,  and  en- 
larging his  fphere  of  action,  endeavour- 
ed to  procure   him   promotion.     After 


*  The  following  is  a  correfl  lift  of  his  writings  in  the 
order  in  whjich  they  appear  to  have  been  publifhed. 

a.  DJlTertatio  Inauguralis  de  Irriubilitate,    4L0.  Got- 

tingen,    1751. 
2.  The  LiieoifsoMoT 'Holler,  8vo.  Zurich,  1755, 
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fome  fruitlefs  efforts  to  pleafe  him,  he 
was,  in  the  beginning  of  April,  17^8, 
appointed,  by  the  intereft  of  Dr.  Tiffbt, 
and  Baron  Hochftetten,  to  the  poft  of 
principal  Phyfician  to  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  at  Hanover;  and  he  departed 
from  Brugg,  to  take  poffeffion  of  his 
new  office,  on  the  4th  of  July,  in  the 
fame  year.  But  the  hopes  with  which 
his  friends  had  fondly  flattered  them- 
felves  upon  this  fubje6l,  were,   alas!  in  a 

3.  Thoughts  on  the  Earthquake  which  was  felt  on  the 

9th  of  December,  i755,inSwl{rerland,  410. 1756. 

4.  The  Subverfion  of  Lifbon,  a  Poem,  4to.   1756. 

5.  Meditations  on  Solitude,  8vo.  1756. 

6.  Eflay  on  National  Pride,   8vo.   Zurich,    1764. 

7.  TreatifeonExperienceinPhyfic,8vo.  Zurich,  1764 

8.  Treatife  on  the  Dyfentefy,  8vo.   Zurich,    1767. 

9.  ElTay  on  Solitude,  410.   1773. 

10.  Eflay  on  Lavater's  Phyfiognomy,  Hanover,    1778, 

11.  Eflays,  conhfting  of  agreeable  and  inftruftive  Tales, 

8vo.   1779. 

12.  Converfations  with  the  King  of  PrufTia. 

13.  Treatife  on  Frederick  the  Great,    1788. 

14.  Selea  Views  of  the  Life,  Reign,  and  CharaQer  of 

Frederick  the  Great. 

15.  A  Variety  of   Works  publilhed  in  the   Helvetic 

Journal,  and  in  the  Journals  of  the  Phyfiolo- 
gical  Society  at  Zurich. 

16.  A  Work  on  Zoology.  ■     '  • 
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iliort  time,  forrowfuUy  difappointed.  The 
carriage  in  which  he  and  his  family  were 
conveyed  to  their  new  refidence  was 
overturned  juft  as  it  wa,s  entering  the 
gates  of  Hanover,  and  his  wife's  mother 
received  a  compound  fracture  in  her  leg. 
In  three  days  after  his  arrival  death  de- 
prived him  of  a  valuable  friend,  one  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Regency,  who  had  long 
entertained  for  him  a  fmcere  aife6lion, 
and  mod  cordial  efteem.  His  colleague, 
jealous  of  his  fuperior  merit  and  increaf- 
ing  fame,  contrived  to  vex  and  thwart 
him  in  the  difcharge  of  his  official  duties. 
A  local  difoixler,  under  which  he  had  la- 
boured for  many  years,  and  which  was 
frequently  attended  with  excruciating- 
pain,  grew  worfe ;  and,  to  add  ftill  more 
to  his  misfortunes,  the  health  o^  Madame 
Zimmerman,  which  always  very  confider- 
ably  influenced  his  own,  vifibly  declined. 
Happily,  amidfl  this  variety  of  vexations, 
his  extraordinary  merit  forced  him  into 
very  great  and  extenfive  practice,  which, 
together  with  the  company  and  corre- 
fpondence  he  regularly  maintained  with 
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his  friends,  engroffed  his  time,  and  pre- 
vented the  recolle6lion  of  his  cares  from 
preying  on  his  mind.  Scarcely,  how- 
ever, had  he  recovered  his  health  and 
fpirits,  when  he  was  again  plunged  into 
the  deepeft  affli6lion  by  the  lofs  of  his 
amiable  wife,  who,  after  many  years  of 
lingering  fufferance,  and  pious  refigna- 
tioh,  expired  in  his  arms,  on  the  23d  of 
June,  1770  ;  an  event  which  he  has  de- 
fcribed  in  the  following  Work  *  with 
elegant  tendemefs  and  fenfibility.  The 
deep  and  poignant  forrow  he  felt  on  this 
misfortune,  increafed  the  local  complaint 
under  which  he  laboured  to  fo  dreadful 
a  degree,  that  he  was  obliged,  on  the 
11th  of  June,  1771,  to  repair  to  Berlin, 
and  place  himfelf  under  the  care  of  M. 
Alickel,  a  celebrated  furgeon,  for  the 
purpofe  of  undergoing  an  operation.  It 
was  performed  with  great  ilvill;  and  be 
received  fuch  perfe6l  relief,  as  to  be  able 
to  enjoy  fociety  always  with  vivacity, 
and  frequently  with  eafe.  This  period, 
indeed,  feems  to  have  been  the  happiell 
of  his  life  :  he  had  the  inexpreflible  gra- 

*  Page  246. 
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tification   of    finding  himfelf    relieved 
from  a  long  and  cruel  complaint,  of  en- 
joying the  charms  of  a  moft  agreeable 
private  fociety,  of  being  univerfally  re- 
ceived with  the  greateft  attention,   and 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  many  lite- 
rary charaders  in  Germany.    His  recep- 
tion on  his  return  to  Hanover  was  equally 
pleafmg,  and  he  flattered  himfelf  that  he 
iliould  at  lall  enjoy  a  permanent  ftate  of 
health.     But  he  feemed,  alas  I  deflined 
to  experience  a  conflant  viciffitude  of 
pleafure   and  of  pain  ;  for,   in   a  iliort 
time    after  his    return,   he  experienced 
another  fource  of  inquietude  in  the  death 
of  his  wife's  mother,  who,  except  his  fon 
and  daughter,  whofe  education  ilie  had 
undertaken  to  fuperintend,  was  the  only 
companion  of  his  domeftic  hours.     Plis 
children  too,  thofe  common  comforts  to 
a  parent  under  affliction,   were  to  him 
additional  caufes  of  the  keened  anguilh 
and  the  deepeft  diftrefs.     His  daughter 
had,  from  her  earlieft  infancy,  difcover- 
ed  iymptoms  of  confumption,  fo  ftrong 
and   inveterate  as  to  dtfy  all  the  powers 
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of  medicine.     During  their  refidence  in 
Swifferland,   a  young  man,    "  as  hand- 
"  fome  in  his  perfon  as  he  was  amiable 
"  in  the  quaUties   of  his  mind,"  had, 
after  a  long  intimacy,   conceived  a  vio- 
lent attachment  for  her :  he  was   "  the 
*'  obje6l  of  her  firft,   of  her  only  affec- 
"  tion;"  and  it  was  mutually  agreed  by 
their  parents  to  unite  them,  in  proper 
time,   in  the  bands  of  matrimony  ;  but, 
foon   after  her  removal  to  Hanover,  it 
feems  that,  for  fome  caufe,  which  does 
not  clearly  appear,   he  put  a  period  to 
his  exiftence.     This  dreadful  event  gave 
a  violent  fhock  to  her  feeble  conftitution, 
and  threw  her  into  a  languifliing  com- 
plaint, which  at  length  ended  in  a  hae- 
morrhage of  the  lungs,   and  in  the  fum- 
mer  of  1781   deftroyed  her   life.     The 
chara6ler  of  this  amiable  girl,   and  the 
feelings  of  her  afflicted  father  on  this 
melancholy  event,  his  own  pen  has  very 
affeftingly  defcribed    in  the   following 
Work.* 

But  the  ftate  and  condition  of  his  fon 
was  ilill  more  diftreffmg  to  his  feelings 

*  Page  257. 
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than  even  the  death  of  his  beloved 
daughter.  This  unhappy  youth,  who, 
wliile  he  was  at  the  univerfity,  difcover- 
ed  the  fineft  fancy  and  the  founded  un- 
derftanding,  either  from  a  mahgnant 
and  inveterate  fpecies  of  fcrophula,  with 
which  he  had  been  periodically  tortured 
from  his  earlieft  infancy,  or  from  too 
clofe  an  application  to  ftudy,  fell  very 
early  in  life  into  a  ftate  of  bodily  infir- 
mity and  mental  languor,  which  termi- 
nated, in  the  month  of  December,  1777, 
in  a  total  derangement  of  his  faculties  ; 
and  he  has  now  continued,  in  fpite  of 
every  endeavour  to  reftore  him,  a  perfe6l 
idiot  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

The  domeftic  comforts  of  Zimmerman 
were  now  aim  oft  entirely  deftroyed  :  he 
had  no  one,  except  Madame  de  Bering, 
the  fifter  of  M.  Styube,  Secretary  of 
State,  with  whom  he  could  "  hold  com- 
"  munion  fweet  and  large;"  and  llie,  to 
complete  his  mifery,  was  obliged  foon 
afterwards  to  leave  Hanover,  and  attend 
her  hufband  to  a  diftant  part  of  Ger- 
many, where  he  had  lately  been  appoint- 
ed to  a  new  employment.     The  unhappy 
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and  comfort! efs  fituation  of  Zimmerman, 
with  whom  flie  had  lived  on  terms  of 
the  pureft  friendfhip  during  his  refidence 
at  Hanover,  made  a  deep  imprelfion  on 
her  mind,  and  called  forth  all  the  ten- 
dered feelings  of  her  heart.  Wifely 
concerv'ing  that  the  only  chance  of  pre- 
venting him  from  falling  a  vi6lim  to  his 
affe6lions,  was  by  uniting  him  once 
more  in  matrimony  with  fome  obje6l 
worthy  of  his  choice,  flie  carefully  ex- 
amined the  chara6i;er  and  difpofition  of 
her  female  friends,  and  at  length  fixed 
upon  the  daughter  of  M.  Berger,  the 
King's  Phyfician  at  Lmienbourg,  and 
niece  to  Baron  de  Berge7%  as  a  perfon 
in  every  refpe6l  qualified  to  make  him 
happy.  Madame  de  Dering  managed 
the  introdu6lion  with  great  delicacy  and 
addrefs ;  and  had  the  pleafure  to  ob- 
ferve,  foon  afterwards,  that  the  fentiments 
of  the  parties  correfponded  perfedlly 
with  her  own.  A  friendfhip  founded  on 
a  reciprocity  of  tafte  and  difpofition, 
ripened  very  quickly  into  the  tendereft 
affection  ;  and  they  were  united  to  each 
other  in  marria«:e  about  the  beginning 
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ofOdober,  1782.  Zimmerman  w^s  nt^iv- 
ly  thirty  years  older  than  his  bride  :  but 
genius  and  good  fenfe  are  always  young; 
and  the  fimilarity  of  their  chara6ters  ob- 
literated all  recolleclion  of  difparity  of 
age.  She  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Englifli  language;  fpoke  Italian  with 
p-reat  eleoance  and  corredtnels  ;  revifed 
his  compofitions  with  critical  tafte  and 
found  judgment ;  and  continued  to  the 
laft  moment  of  her  life  his  tutelar  deity, 
a  pleafmg  companion  of  his  profperity, 
and  his  fupport  and  confolation  in  ad- 
verfity.  lie  went  with  her  into  com- 
pany, had  frequent  parties  at  his  own 
houfe,  and  enjoyed  an  agreeable  fociety, 
which  reftored  him  occafionally  to  his 
former  gaiety  and  good  humour. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  he  compo- 
fed  his  great  and  favourite  ^\'ork  on  .S'o- 
Utude,  thirty  years  after  the  publication 
of  his  firft  eilay  on  the  fubjeft.  It  con- 
lifts  of  four  volumes  in  quarto  ;  the  two 
firfl  of  which  were  publifhed  in  1784; 
and  the  remaining  volumes  in  1786. 
''  A  woric,"  fays  Tijjot,  "  which  will  al- 
*'  ways  be  read  with  as  much  profit  as 
c  2 
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"  pleafure,  as  it  contains  the  moft  fu- 
"  blime  conceptions,  the  greateft  faga- 
*'  city  of  obfcrvation,  an  extreme  pro- 
"  priety  of  apphcation,  much  abihty  in 
"  the  choice  of  examples,  and  (what  I 
*'  cannot  commend  too  highly,  becaufel 
"  can  fay  nothing  that  does  him  fo  much 
"  honour,  nor  give  him  any  praife  that 
*'  would  be  more  gratifying  to  his  own 
*'  heart)  a  conftant  anxiety  for  the  inte- 
"  refts  of  religion,  with  the  facred  and 
"  folemn  truths  of  which  his  mind  was 
"  moll  devoutly  impreffed." 

During  his  refidence  at  Berlin,  in 
1771,  he  had  been  invited  to  Potzdam  by 
the  King  of  PrufTia,  and  had  frequent 
conferences  with  his  Majefty  refpe6ting 
the  ftate  of  his  health.  The  particulars 
of  thefe  conferences  he  communicated 
by  letter  to  a  friend,  who,  anxious  to 
promulgate  the  honour  Zimmerman  had 
received,  iliewed  it  very  injudicioufly  to 
feveral  perfons,  from  wliofe  communica- 
tions it  Avas,  without  the  author's  con- 
fent,  at  length  publiflied  ;  but  in  fo  falfe 
and  mutilated  a  ftate,  that  he  was  in- 
duced  to  print  a  genuine  copy    of  it 
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in  his  own  name.     The  king,  while  he 
was  reviewing  his  troops  in  Silefia  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  1785,   caught  a  fe- 
vere  cold,  which  fettled  on  his  lungs, 
and  in  the  courfeof  nine  months  brought 
on  fymptoms  of  an  approaching  dropfy. 
Zimmerman,   by  two  very  flattering  let- 
ters of  the  6th  and  l6th  of  June,    1785, 
was  folicited  by  his  Majefty  to  attend 
him,   and  he  arrived  at  Potzdam  on  the 
23d  of  the  fame  month  ;  but  he  imme- 
diately difcovered  that  his  royal  patient 
had  little  hopes  of  recovery  ;  and,   after 
trying  the  efFe6l  of  fuch  medicines  as  he 
thought  moft  likely  to  afford  relief,    he 
returned   to    Hanover   on  the    11th  of 
July  following,*  where  he  publiflied  a 
very  particular  and  interefting  account 
of  his  journey,   and  of  the  various  con- 
verfations  he  had  had  with  the  King. 
He  had,    indeed,    from  his  youth,   at- 
tended  to  the   hiftory   of  the  King  of 
Pruffia  with  that  interefl  with  which  the 
man  of  genius  follows  the  career  of  a 
great  character,   and  entertained  a  high 
c  3 

*  The  King  on/y  furvived  the  departure  of  his  Phy- 
fician  five  weeks:  he  died  on  the  nth  of  Auguft,  i  786. 
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admiration  Of  the  talents,    and  a  firm 
attachment  to  the  perfon,   of  this  hero. 
But  it  was  not  Frederick  alone  who  dif- 
covered  his  abilities.  When,  m  the  year 
17B8,  the  melancholy  ftate  of  the  King 
of  England's  health  alarmed  the  affec- 
tion of  his  fiibje61s,   and  produced  an 
anxiety  throughout  Europe  for  his  reco- 
very,  the  government  of  Hanover  dif- 
patched  Zimmerinan  to  Holland,  that  he 
might  be  nearer  London  in  cafe  his  pre- 
fence  there  became  neceffary ;  and  he 
continued  at  the  Hague  until  all  danger 
\Vas  over.  The  invitation  of  the  difcern" 
ing  Frederick,  and  the  feledion  of  the 
Hanoverian  Minifter,  who  had  for  twen- 
ty years  witnefled  his  abilities,  gave  new 
and  flattering  teftimonies  of  his  medical 
fliill,   and  afforded  him  that  highly  pleaf- 
ing  gratification  which   accompanies  a 
confcioufnefs  of  the  public  efleem.    Be- 
loved by  his  particular  friends,  enjoying 
the  confidence  of  three  moft  potent  fo- 
vereigns,    pofTefling  the  voluntary   ap- 
probation of  the  public,   an  ample  for- 
tune,  and  all  the  comforts  of  domeftic 
life,  his  fituation  feemed  to  afford  him 
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once  more  the  profpe6l  of  returning  hap* 
pinefs.  But  we  muft  not  eftimate  the 
profpe6ls  of  felicity  by  the  complexion 
of  exterior  circumftances.  Difeafe  fre- 
quently racked  his  body  with  excruciat- 
ing anguifh  ;  and  his  mind,  enervated, 
perhaps,  by  the  blandifhments  of  prof- 
perity,  occafionally  recoiled  upon  itfelf, 
and  plunged  him  into  languor  and  de- 
fpondency.  A  new  feries  of  vexations 
alfo,  proceeding  from  two  different  caufes, 
fprung  up  at  this  period,  and  continued 
to  poifon  all  the  fources  of  his  happinefs 
durino:  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Zimmerman  feems  to  have  either  for- 
got or  defpifed  the  danger  which  always 
accompanies  the  tafk  of  writing  the  hif- 
tory  of  monarchs  during  the   lives   of 
their  contemporaries;   but  he   admired 
the    character  of  the   King  of  Pruffia 
with  enthufiaftic  ardour ;  and  even  fo  far 
from  viewing  it  in  the  light  in  which  it 
was  placed  by  a  work  written  by  Mii^a- 
heaii,   and   publifhed  in    1788,   intitled, 
"  The  PruJJian  Monarchy,''  that  he  bold- 
ly entered  the  lifts  in  favour  of  his  royal 
friend,  and  publifhed  firft;  a  pamphlet, 

c  4 
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intltled,  ''  A  Defence  of  Frederick  the 
Great  agairifl  the  Count  de  Miraheau  ;" 
and  afterwards,  in  the  year  1790,  a^vork 
in  three  volumes  o6lavo,  intitled,  "  Se- 
lect Views  of  the  Life^  Character^  and 
Jleign  of  Frederick  the  Great,  King  of 
Prujfia,''  Thefe  works,  befides  many 
llrong  political  obfervations  and  anec- 
dotes of  particular  characters,  contain- 
ed many  fevere  animadverfions  on  the 
irreligion  which  prevailed  at  Berlin,  and 
drew  down  on  the  head  of  their  author 
all  the  rancour  of  private  animofity  and 
party  fpirit.  Truth,  hoAvever,  was  in 
general  on  his  fide  ;  and  he  ought  to 
have  treated  the  malevolent  cenfures 
and  illiberal  attacks  of  his  opponents 
with  the  cold  and  filent  contempt  they 
deferved;  but  men  of  irritable  nerves 
are  apt  to  be  deeply  affecled  by  trifles, 
and  the  virulence  with  which  he  was 
purfued  on  this  occaflon  gave  him  m.uch 
vexation. 

The  fecond  caufe  of  his  chagrin,  at 
this  period,  arofe  from  his  ftrong  attach- 
ment to  the  caufe  of  religion,  the  inte- 
lefts  of  human  nature,  and  the  danger 
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to  which  he  law  all  fecial  order  was  im- 
minently expofed.  It  was  the  anxiety 
and  mortification  he  experienced  upon 
this  occafion  that  gave  the  fatal  blow  to 
his  declining  health,  and  at  length  de- 
prived him  prematurely  of  his  exiftence  ; 
for  every  thing  that  related  to  the  hap- 
pinefs  not  merely  of  individuals,  but  of 
mankind  in  general,  was  extremely  dear 
to  him  ;  and  he  might  well  exclaim, 

Homo  fum,  nihil  humani  a  me  alienum  puto. 

Morality  and  politics,  or  thofe  princi- 
ples on  which  the  happinefs  of  private 
life  and  the  fecurity  of  public  order  fo 
effentially  depend,  had  ever  been  fub- 
je6ts  of  his  attention.  The  political  pro- 
du6lions  of  JMontefquieu  and  Rouffeaii, 
efpecially  thofe  two  celebrated  works, 
The  Spirit  of  Lazvs,  and  The  Social  Con- 
tract, he  had  deeply  ftudicd;  and  his 
writings  in  general,  but  more  particu- 
larly his  works  on  National  Pride  and 
Solitude,  demonftrate  his  conftant  anxi- 
ety for  the  public  welfare.  The  celebrity 
of  RouJJeau,  and  the  prevailing  propen- 
lity  to  follow  his  political  tenets,  caufed 
him  to  regret  the  many  erroneous  pofi- 
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tions  contained  in  The  Social  Contract, 
and  induced  him  to  refute  thofe  parts  of 
it  in  which  the  author  endeavours  to  fap 
the  foundation  of  all  religious   princi- 
ples.  In  compofing  his  EJfay  on  Solitude, 
he  was  led  to  inquire  into  the  rife,  the 
progrefs,   and  the  principles,  of  differ- 
ent religious  feels,  and  to  eftimate  their 
probable  influence  and  effe6ls  upon  go- 
vernments ;  and  he  became  firmly  per- 
fuaded,  to  ufe  the  exprefhon  of  Tiffbt, 
that  they  are  *'  the  cuckow's  eggs,  which 
*'  can  never  be  permitted  to  be  hatched 
^'  without  endangering  the  public  tran- 
*'quillity."     A  new  and  extraordinary 
fociety  had  fprung  up  under  his  own 
obfervation,  which   engaged  his  whole 
attention,   and  which  well  merited  that 
of  the  civilized  world,  fmce  it  is  now 
clear  that  the  great  obje6l  of  it  was  no 
lefs  than  to  abolifh  all  religion,  to  fub- 
veFt  focial  order,   and  to  deflroy  thereby 
the  happinefs  of  mankind.     This  confe- 
deracy,  which  was  denominated   "  The 
Secret  Society  of  the  Illuminated,"  had 
become   extremely  formidable  in   Ger- 
many ;  and  Zimmerman^  well  acquaint- 
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ed  with  the  pernicious  tendency  of  its 
principles,  earneftly  endeavoured  to  op- 
pofe  them,  by  interefting  thofe  whom  it 
mod  concerned  to  prevent  their  eiFedls. 
The  pretence  of  its  members  was  the 
happinefs  of  the  people ;  and,  fuppofing 
this  happinefs  to  be  incompatible  with 
every  fpecies  of  rehgion  and  civil  efta- 
bliflnnent  at  prefent  exifiing,  they  cried 
with  one  voice,  ''  Let  us  dejlroy  them 
all,  and  raze  their  "very  foundations. "  It 
included,  in  fliort,  among  its  dark  de- 
figns,  the  whole  of  the  dodrine  which 
the  Jacobins  of  Paris  have  (ince  fo  fa- 
tally put  in  pradice;  and  it  has  been 
proved,  ])y  the  moll  irrefragable  docu- 
ments,* that  they  not  only  maintained 
an  intimate  correfpondence  together 
long  before  the  revolution,  but  that  the 
deftrudion  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  and 
the  fubverfion  of  every  throne,  and  of 
all  governments,  was,  ever  fmce  the 
year  177^,  the  fecret  aim  and  fole  ob- 
jed  of  thefe  orders.     They  adopted,   in 

*  See  Memoirs  for  the  Plenipotentiaries  affembled  at 
SoifTons,  in  wliich  is  den;onftrated  how  prejudicial  the 
fociety  of  Jefuits  is  to  church  arid  ftate. 
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iliort,  that  execrable  obfervation  known 
and  celebrated  in  France,  and  generally 
attributed  to  J)i^e?'Oif ;  "  Mankind  will 
*'  never  be  perfectly  happy  and  free,  tin- 
*'  til  the  laft  of  kings  Jhall  be  firangled 
"  with  the  bowels  of  the  kift  of  priefts,''' 
The  fociety  of  the  Illuminated  was  com- 
pofed  of  five  diftin61;  claffes  of  mem- 
bers, who  were  founded,  prepared,  and 
raifed  ftep  by  ftep,  as  they  difcovered 
themfelves  worthy  to  be  trufled  with  its 
mifchievous  myfteries.  This  mode  of 
introdudion,  fo  confonant  to  the  nature 
of  the  alTembly,  was  firft  fuggefted,  in 
the  year  1782,  by  Baron  de  Knigge ; 
and,  by  the  infinuating  manners  and 
captivating  language  which  the  princi- 
pal managers  well  knew  how  to  ufe,  the 
number  of  affiliated  members  increafed 
from  day  to  day.  ]\Iany  honeft  men 
had  grieved  in  fdence,  on  perceiving 
the  evils  which  were  likely  to  refult  from 
the  baleful  do6lrines  propagated,  with 
equal  art  and  induflry,  by  this  danger- 
ous combination  :  but  Zimmerman  was 
the  firft  who  had  the  courage  to  unveil 
the  dangerous  principles  of  thefe  new 
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pliilofophers,  and  to  exhibit  to  the  eyes 
of  the  German  Princes  the  rifk  they  ran 
in  negle6ting  to  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  fo 
formidable  a  league.  He  convinced 
many  of  them,  and  particularly  the  Em- 
peror Leopold  the  Second,  that  the  views 
of  thefe  illuminated  confpirators  were  the 
deflru6tion  of  Chriftianity,  and  the  fub- 
verfion  of  all  regular  government ;  and 
that  many  courtiers,  minillers,  judges, 
officers  in  the  army,  prelates  of  the  Ro- 
man church,  an  immenfe  number  of  in- 
ferior eccleli allies,  and  even  fome  of  the 
Ibvereign  princes  of  Germany,  were  not 
only  tainted  by  the  new  do6trines,  but 
a(5tive  members  of  the  fociety.  Thefe 
exertions,  while  they  contributed  to  lef- 
fen  the  danger  which  threatened  his 
adopted  country,  greatly  impaired  his 
health.  Deeply  imprefled,  however, 
Avith  the  importance  of  his  caufe,  he 
profecuted  his  labours  with  unremitting- 
attention,  and  devoted  the  hours  of  re- 
pofe,  both  early  in  the  morning,  and  late 
in  the  evening,  to  this  arduous  tailc.  He 
feems,  indeed,  to  have  been  urged  by 
fomething  like  perfonal  confideration  ; 
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for,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his 
friend  Dr.  Tiffbtj  on  the  4th  of  06lober, 
1794,  he  fays,  *'  I  may  yet,  before  the 
*'  year  expires,  become  a  poor  diftreffed 
"  emigrant,  forced  to  leave  his  houfe 
*'  with  the  dear  partner  of  his  cares, 
"  without  knowins:  where  to  hide  his 
"  head,  or  find  a  bed  on  which  to  die;" 
and  certainly  the  invafion  of  the  elec- 
torate, the  facking  of  Hanover,  and  the 
neceffity  of  abandoning  it,  were  at  that 
time  much  to  be  feared;  for  negocia- 
tion  alone  faved  a  country  which  its 
arms  were  incapable  of  defending.  Thefe 
fentiments  announce  the  deep  depreifion 
of  his  mind,  and  evince  the  lofs  of  that 
firm  tone  and  vigorous  exertion  which 
was  neceffary  to  fupport  his  lad  endea- 
vours to  repel  the  impending  calamity. 
His  fpirits,  indeed,  had  received  a  fiiock 
from  which  they  were  unable  to  reco- 
ver, even  when  the  danger  was  re- 
moved. In  the  month  of  November, 
1794,  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
to  fi:rong  opiates  to  procure  even  a 
fliort  repofe :  his  appetite  decreafed ;  his 
ftreniJth  failed  him;  and  he  became  lb 
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weak  and  emaciated,  that,  in  January, 
1795,  when  he  was  induced  to  vifit  a 
few  particular  patients  in  his  carriage, 
it  was  painful  to  him  to  write  a  prefcrip- 
tion,  and  he  frequently  fainted  while 
afcending  to  the  room.  Thefe  fymp- 
toms  were  followed  by  a  dizzinefs  in  his 
head,  which  obliged  him  to  relinquifli 
all  bufmefs.  At  length  the  axis  of  his 
brain  gave  way,  and  reduced  him  to 
fuch  a  ftate  of  mental  imbecility,  that 
he  was  haunted  continually  by  an  idea 
that  the  enemy  was  plundering  his 
houfe,  and  that  he  and  his  family  were 
reduced  to  a  ftate  of  mifery  and  want. 
His  medical  friends,  particularly  Dr. 
IFichman,  by  whom  he  was  conilantly 
attended,  contributed  their  advice  and 
alTiftance  to  reilore  him  to  health  ;  and 
conceiving  that  a  journey,  and  change 
of  air,  were  the  beft  remedies  that  could 
be  applied,  they  fent  him  to  Eutin,  in 
the  Duchy  of  Holftein,  where  he  con- 
tinued three  months,  and,  about  tlie 
month  of  June,.  1795,  returned  to  Ha- 
nover greatly  recovered.  But  the  fatal 
dart  had  infixed  itfelf  too  deeply  to  be 
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entirely  removed;  he  foon  afterwards 
relapfed  into  his  former  imbecility,  and 
barely  exifted  in  lingering  fufferance  for 
many  months,  refufmg  to  take  any 
medicines,  and  fcarcely  any  food. 
He  frequently  faid  to  his  phylicians, 
' '  My  death  I  perceive  will  be  Jlow  and 
painful  i'  and,  about  fourteen  hours  be- 
fore he  died,  he  exclaimed,  "  Leave 
me  to  myfelf ;  I  am  dying.'''  At  length 
his  emaciated  body  and  exhaufted  mind 
funk  beneath  the  burden  of  mortality, 
and  he  expired,  without  a  groan,  on  the 
7th  of  Oaober,    1795. 
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OR, 

The  Influence  of  occafwnal  Retirement 

UPON  THE 

Mind  and  the  Heart. 


CHAPTER  THE  FIRST. 

INTRODUCTION. 

OOLITUDE  is  that  intelkaual  ftate  in  which 
the  mind  voluntarily  furrenders  itfelf  to  its  own 
reflections.  The  philofopher,  therefore,  who 
withdraws  his  attention  from  every  external  ob- 
je<Sl  to  the  contemplation  of  his  own  ideas,  is  not 
lefs  folitary  than  he  who  abandons  fociety,  and 
refigns  himfelf  entirely  to  the  calm  enjoyments 
of  lonely  life. 

The  word  "  Solitude"  does  not  necefTarily  im- 
port a  total  retreat  from  the  world  and  its  con- 
cerns: the  dome  of  domeftic  fociety,  a  rural  vil- 
lage, or  the  library  of  a  learned  friend,  may  re- 
^peilively  become  the  feat  of  Solitude,  as  well  as 
B  the 
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the  filent  fhade  of  feme  fequeftered  fpot  far  re- 
moved from  all  connexion  with  mankind. 

A  PERSON  may  be  frequently  folitary  without 
being  alone.*  The  haughty  Baron,  proud  of  his 
illuftrious  defcent,is  folitary  unlefs  he  is  furrounded 
by  his  equals ;  a  profound  reafoner  is  folitary  at  the 
tables  of  the  witty  and  the  gay.  The  mind  may 
be  as  abftra£led  amidft  a  numerous  aflembly,  as 
much  withdrawn  from  every  furrounding  objedl, 
as  retired  and  concentrated  in  itfelf,  as  folitary, 
in  fhort,  as  a  monk  in  his  cloifter,  or  a  hermit  in 
his  cave.  Solitude,  indeed,  may  exift  amidft  the 
tumultuous  intercourfe  of  an  agitated  city,  as 
well  as  in  the  peaceful  fhades  of  rural  retirement; 
at  London  and  at  Paris-,  as  well  as  on  the  plains 
of  Thebes  and  the  deferts  of  Nitria.f 

The 

*  And  alfo,  according  to  the  well  known  line,  "  Nunquam 
"  minui  folus  quam  Jo!us,"  never  lefs  alone  than  when  alone. 

•j-  "  The  Solitude,"  fays  Montaigne,  "  which  I  am  fond  of 
myfelf,  and  recommend  to  others,  is  that  which  enables  me  to 
withdraw  my  affeftions  and  thoughts  into  myfelf  fo  as  to  reftrain 
and  check  my  defires  and  cares  without  impeding  my  proceedings. 
To  fay  the  truth,  local  solitude  rather  expands  and  fets 
me  at  large  :  I  the  more  willingly  embark  in  the  affairs  of  ftate, 
and  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  world,  when  I  am  alone.  At  the 
Louvre,  and  in  the  crowd  of  the  court,  I  keep  within  my  own 
fphere  j  the  throng  makes  me  retire  into  myl'elf ;  and  I  never  en- 
tertain myfelf  fo  wantonly,  fo  licentioufly,  and  fo  fingularly,  as 
in  places  of  refped  and  ceremonious  prudence.     I  am  conftitu- 

tionally 
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The  mind,  when  withdrawn  from  external  ob- 
jedis,  adopts,  freely  and  extenfively,  the  didates 
of  its  own  ideas,  and  implicitly  follows  the  tafte, 
the  temperament,  the  inclination,  and  the  genius, 
of  its  pofleflbr.  Sauntering  through  the  cloifters 
of  the  Magdalen  Convent  at  Hidelfheim,  I  could 
not  obferve,  without  a  fmile,  an  aviary  of  Canary 
birds,  which  had  been  bred  in  the  cell  of  a  female 
devotee.  A  gentleman  of  Brabant  lived  five-and- 
twenty  years  without  ever  going  out  of  his  houfe, 
entertaining  himfelf  during  that  long  period  v/ith 
forming  a  magnificent  cabinet  of  pictures  and 
paintings.  Even  unfortunate  captives,  who  are 
doomed  to  perpetual  imprifonment,  mayfoftenthe 
rigours  of  their  fate,  by  refigning  themfelves,  as 
far  as  their  fituation  will  permit,  to  the  ruling 
pailion  of  their  fouls.  Michael  Ducret,  the  Swifs 
philofopher,  while  he  was  confined  in  the  caftle 
of  Aarburg,  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  in  Swifi'er- 
land,  meafured  the  height  of  the  Alps  :  and 
while  the  mind  of  Baron  Trench^  during  his 
B  2  imprifonment 

tionally  no  enemy  to  the  buftle  of  a  court.  I  have  fpent  part  of 
my  life,  and  am  capable  of  behaving  cheerfully  in  great  com- 
panies, provided  it  be  now  and  then,  and  at  my  own  times  :  but 
there  is  an  effeminacy  of  manners,  a  puerility  of  judgment,  pre- 
vailing there  that  attaches  me  by  force  to  Solitude." Mont. 

EfT.  B.  3.  Ch.  3.  And  in  another  Eflay  he  obfcrves,  '<  True 
Solitude  is  fuch  as  may  be  enjoyed  even  in  populous  cities,  and 
the  courts  of  kings,  though  more  commodioufly  anart."  B.  i. 
Ch.  38. 
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imprifonment  at  Magdebourg^  was,  with  incef- 
fant  anxiety,  fabricating  projects  to  efFecSl  his  ef- 
cape,  General  Walrave^  the  companion  of  his 
captivity,  contentedly  pafTed  his  time  in  feed- 
ing chickens.* 

The  human  mind,  in  proportion  as  it  is  de- 
prived of  external  refources,  feduloufly  labours 
to  find  itfelf  the  means  of  happinefs,  learns  to 
rely  with  confidence  on  its  own  exertions,  and 
gains,  with  greater  certainty,  the  power  of  be- 
ing happy. 

A  WORK,  therefore,  on  the  fubjedl:  of  Soli- 
tude, appeared  to  me  likely  to  facilitate  man 
in  his  fearch  after  true  felicity. 

Unworthy,  however,  as  the  diffipation  and 
pleafures  of  the  world  appear  to  me  to  be  of  the 
avidity  with  which  they  are  purfued,  I  equally  dif- 
approve  of  the  extravagant  fyftem  which  inculcates 
a  total  direlidlion  of  fociety,  which  will  be  found, 
when  ferioufly  examined,  to  be  equally  romantic 
and  impradlicable.  To  be  able  to  live  indepen- 
dently of  all  afliftance,  except  from  our  own 
powers,  is,  I  acknowledge,  a  noble  effort  of  the 
human  mind  j  but  it  is  equally  great  and  dignified 

to 

*  To  thefe  inftances  we  may  add  that  of  the  celebrated  Vol- 
taire, who,  while  confined  in  the  Baftille,  without  any  hope  of 
emancipation,  compofed  his  poem  of  The  Henriade. 
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to  learn  the  art  of  enjoying  the  comforts  of  fociety 
with  happinefs  to  ourfelves,  and  with  utility  to 
others. 

While,  therefore,  I  exhort  my  readers  toliften 
to  the  advantages  of  occajional  retirement,  I  warn 
them  againft  that  dangerous  excefs  into  which  fome 
of  the  difciples  of  this  philofophy  have  fallen ;  an 
excefs  equally  repugnant  to  reason  and  reli- 
gion.* May  I  happily  fleer  through  all  the 
dangers  with  which  my  fubjecSt  is  furrounded  ; 
facrifice  nothing  to  prejudice ;  offer  no  violation 
to  truth ;  and  gain  the  approbation  of  the  judicious 
and  refleding !  If  afflidtion  fhall  feel  one  ray  of 
comfort,  or  melancholy,  releafed  from  a  portion  of 
its  horrors,  raife  Itsdowncaft  head  j  if  I  fhall  con- 
vince the  lover  of  rural  life,  that  all  the  finer 
fprings  of  pleafure  dry  up  and  decay  in  the  intenfe 
joys  of  crowded  cities,  and  that  the  warmeft  emo- 
tions of  the  heart  become  there  cold  and  torpid  j  if  I 
{hall  evince  the  fuperior  pleafures  of  the  country; 
how  many  refources  rural  life  affords  againft  the 
languors  of  indolence ;  what  purity  of  fentiment, 
what  peaceful  repofe,  what  exalted  happinefs,  is 
B  3  infpired 

*  "  A  total  retreat  from  the  world,"  fays  a  learned  Divine, 
**  is  fo  far  from  being,  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  holds,  the 
perfection  of  religion,  that,  fome  particular  cafes  excepted, 
it  is  no  other  than  the  abufe  of  it."     Blair,  Sermon  IX. 
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infpired  by  verdant  meads,  and  the  view  of  lively- 
flocks  quitting  their  rich  paftures  to  feek,  vvrith  the 
declining  fun,  their  evening  folds ;  how  highly 
the  romantic  fcenery  of  a  v/ild  and  flriking  coun- 
try, interfperfed  with  cottages,  the  habitations  of 
a  happy,  free,  contented  race  of  men,  elevates 
the  foul ;  how  far  more  interefting  to  the  heart 
are  the  joyful  occupations  of  rural  induftry,  than 
the  dull  and  taftelefs  entertainments  of  adillipated 
city  ;  how  much  more  eafily,  in  fliort,  the  moft 
excruciating  forrows  are  pleafmgly  fubduedonthe 
fragrant  border  of  a  peaceful  ftream,  than  in  the 
midftof  thofe  treacherous  delights  which  occupy 
the  courts  of  kings;  all  my  wifhes  will  be  ac~ 
complifhed,  and  my  happinefs  complete. 

RfiTiREMENTfrom  the  world  may  prove  pecu- 
liarly beneficial  at  two  periods  of  life:  In  youth, 
to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  ufeful  information,  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  the  character  intended  to  be 
purfued,  and  to  obtain  that  train  of  thought  which 
istoguideus  through  life:  In  age,  tocaftaretro- 
fpedlive  view  on  the  courfe  we  have  to  run  ;  tore- 
fledi  on  the  events  we  haveobferved,the  viciflitudes 
we  have  experienced ;  to  enjoy  the  flowers  we  have 
gathered  on  the  way,  and  to  congratulate  ourfelves 
upon  the  tempefts  we  have  furvived.  Lord  Bo~ 
linghroke^  in  his  "  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King" 
fays,  there  is  not  a  more  profound  nor  a  finer  ob- 

fervation 
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fervation  in  all  Lord  Bacon's  works  than  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  We  muft  choofe  betimes  fuch  virtu- 
*'  ous  objeSis  as  are  proportioned  to  the  means  we 
"  have  of  purfuing  them,  and  belong  particularly 
*'  to  the  ftations  we  are  in,  and  the  duties  ofthofe 
*'  ftations.  We  muft  determine  znAfix  our  minds 
"  in  fuch  manner  upon  them,  that  the  purfuit  of 
''  them  may  become  the  huftnefs^  and  the  attain- 
**  mentof  them  the  ^rtd?,  ofour  whole  lives.  Thus 
"  we  ftiall  imitate  the  great  operations  of  nature, 
*'  and  not  the  feeble,  ftow,  and  imperfedt  opera- 
"  tions  of  art.  We  muft  not  proceed  in  forming 
*'  the  moral  character  as  a  ftatuary  proceeds  in 
"  forming  a  ftatue,  who  works  fometimes  on  the 
"  face,  fometimes  on  one  part,  and  fometimes  on 
*'  another;  but  we  muft  proceed,  and  it  is  in  our 
"  power  to  proceed,  as  nature  does  in  forming  a 
*'  flower,  or  any  other  of  her  productions ;  rudi- 
"  menta  partium  omnium  fimul  parit  et  producit : 
*'  ftie  throws  out  altogether  and  at  once  the 
*'  whole  lyftem  of  every  being,  and  the  rudi- 
*'  ments  of  all  the  parts." 

It  is,  therefore,  more  efpecially  to  thofe  youth- 
ful minds  who  ftill  remain  fufceptible  of  vir- 
tuous impreffions,  that  I  here  pretend  to  point 
out  the  path  which  leads  to  true  felicity. 
Dear  and  virtuous  youths,  into  whofe  hands 
this  book  may  chance  to  fall,  adopt  with  af- 
B  4  fedionate 
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fe£lionate  zeal  the  good  it  contains,  and  rejedl  all 
that  does  not  touch  and  penetrate  the  heart :  and 
if  you  acknowledge  that  I  have  enlightened  your 
minds,  corredted  your  manners,  and  tranquillized 
your  hearts,  Ifhall  congratulate  myfelf  on  thefuc- 
cefs  of  my  defign,  and  think  my  labours  richly 
rewarded. 

Believe  me,  all  ye  amiable  youths  from  whofe 
minds  the  artifices  and  gaieties  of  the  world  have 
not  yet  obliterated  the  precepts  of  a  virtuous  edu- 
cation ;  who  are  not  yet  infe6led  with  its  inglo- 
rious vanities ;  who,  ftill  ignorant  of  the  tricks  and 
blandifhments  of  fedudtion,  have  preferved  the  de- 
fire  to  perform  fome  glorious  adtion,  and  retained 
the  power  to  accomplifti  it  j  who,  in  the  midft  of 
feafting,  dancing,  and  alTemblies,  feel  an  inclina- 
tion to  efcape  from  their  un  fat  is  factory  delights ; 
Solitude  will  afford  you  a  fafe  afylum.  Let  the 
voice  of  experience  recommend  you  to  cultivate  a 
fondnefs  for  domeftic  pleafures,  to  incite  and  for- 
tify your  fouls  to  noble  deeds,  to  acquire  that  cool 
judgment  and  intrepid  fpirit  which  enables  you  to 
form  correal:  eftimates  of  the  characters  of  mankind 
and  of  the  pleafures  of  fociety.  But  to  accom- 
plifh  this  high  end,  you  muft  turn  your  eyes  from 
thofe  trifling  and  infignificant  examples  which  a 
degenerated  race  of  men  affords,  and  ftudy  the 
illuftrious  charafters  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  the 

Romans, 
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Romans,  and  the  modern  Englifli.  In  what 
nation  will  you  find  more  celebrated  inftances  of 
human  greatnefs  ?  What  people  poflefs  more  va- 
lour, courage,  firmnefs  and  knowledge  ?  Where 
do  the  arts  and  fciences  fhine  with  greater  fplen- 
dor,  or  with  more  ufeful  efFeil:?  But  do  not  de- 
ceive yourfelves  by  a  belief  that  you  will  acquire 
the  chara£ler  of  an  Englifhman  by  wearing  a 
cropped  head  of  hair  :  No,  you  muft  pluck  the 
roots  of  vice  from  your  minds,  deftroy  the  feeds  of 
weaknefs  in  your  bofoms,  and  imitate  the  great 
examples  of  heroic  virtue  which  that  nation  fo 
frequently  affords.  It  is  an  ardent  love  of  liberty, 
undaunted  courage,  deep  penetration,  elevated 
fentiment,  and  well  cultivated  underftanding, 
that  conftitute  the  Britifh  chara£ler  ;  and  not 
their  cropped  heads,  half  boots,  and  round  hats. 
It  is  virtue  alone,  and  not  drefs  or  titles,  that  can 
ennoble  or  adorn  the  human  charafter.  Drefs  is 
an  objecl  too  minute  and  trifling  wholly  to  occupy 
a  rational  mind  ;  and  an  illuftrious  defcent  is  only 
advantageous  as  it  renders  the  real  merits  of  its 
immediate  pofTeflbr  more  confpicuous.  In  tracing 
your  genealogies,  rank,  ye  noble  youths,  thofe  only 
among  your  anceftors  who  have  performed  great 
and  glorious  actions,  whofe  fame  fhines  in  the  pages 
of  their  country's  hifl:ory,and  whofeadmired  cha- 
raflers  foreign  nations  tnvy  and  applaud.  Never, 
however,  lofe  fight  of  this  important  truth,  that 

no 
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no  one  can  be  truly  great  until  he  has  gained  a 
knowledge  of  himf elf  \  a  knowledge  which  can  only 
be  acquired  by  occasional  retirement. 

May  the  perufal  of  the  following  pages  increafe 
your  inclination  for  a  wife  and  adive  Solitude, 
juftify  your  averfion  from  worldly  pleafures,  and 
heighten  your  repugnance  to  employ  vicious 
MEANS  in  the  attainment  even  of  virtuous 
ENDS  J  for  no  worldly  advantages  purchafed  by 
difhonourable  means  can  be  either  folid  or  lafting. 

**  Retir'd,  we  tread  a  fmooth  and  open  way; 
Thro'  briars  and  brambles  in  the  world  we  ftray: 
Stiff  oppofition,  and  perplex'd  debate, 
And  thorny  care,  and  rank  and  flinging  hate, 
Choak  up  our  pafTage,  our  career  controul, 
And  wound  the  finefl  feelings  of  the  foul. 
O,   facred  Solitude!  divine  retreat! 
Choice  of  the  prudent !  envy  of  the  great! 
By  thy  pure  ftream,  or  in  thy  waving  fhade, 
We  court  fair  Wisdom,  that  celeftial  maid. 
The  genuine  offspring  of  her  lov'd  embrace, 
Strangers  on  earth!  are  Innocence  and  Peace. 
There  from  the  ijoays  of  men  laid  fafe  afhore, 
We  fmile  to  hear  the  diflant  tempefl  roar  : 
There  blefl  with  health,    with  bufmefs  unper- 

plex'd. 
This  life  we  relifh,  and  infure  the  next; 
.  There  too  the  Muses  fport  tuith  myrtles cro'xun^ dy 
While  joys  untainted  beam  on  all  around. 


^^#" 
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CHAPTER    THE     SECOND. 

THE    INFLUENCE    OF    SOLITUDE 
UPON    T'HE    mind. 


T 


HE  true  value  of  liberty  can  only  be  conceived 
by  minds  that  are  free  :  Slaves  remain  indolently 
contented  in  captivity.  Men  who  have  been 
long  tofled  upon  the  troubled  ocean  of  life,  and 
have  learned  by  fevere  experience  to  entertain 
juft  notions  of  the  world  and  its  concerns,  to  ex- 
amine every  objeft  with  unclouded  and  impartial 
eyes,  to  walk  ere£l  in  the  ftrid  and  thorny  paths 
of  virtue,  and  to  find  their  happinefs  in  the  reflec- 
tion of  an  honeft  mind,  alone  are — free. 

The  path  of  virtue,  indeed,  is  devious,  dark, 
and  dreary ;  but  though  it  leads  the  traveller  over 
hills  of  difficulty,  it  at  length  brings  him  into  the 
delightful  and  extenfive  plains  of  permanent  hap- 
pinefs and  fecure  repofe. 

The  love  of  Solitude,  when  cultivated  in  the 
morn  of  life,  elevates  the  mind  to  a  noble  indepen- 
dence :  but,  to  acquire  the  advantages  which  Soli- 
tude is  capable  of  affording,  the  mind  mufl  not 

be 
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be  impelled  to  it  by  melancholy  and  difcontent,  but 
by  a  real  diftafte  to  the  idle  pleafures  of  the  world, 
a  rational  contempt  for  the  deceitful  joys  of  life, 
and  juft  apprehenfions  of  being  corrupted  and  fe- 
duced  by  its  infinuating  and  deftru£live  gaieties. 

Many  men  have  acquired  and  exercifed  in  So- 
litude that  tranfcendent  greatnefs  of  mind  which 
defies  events ;  and,  like  the  majeftic  cedar,  which 
braves  the  fury  of  the  moft  violent  tempeft,  have 
refifted,  with  heroic  courage,  the  fevereft  ftorms  of 
fate.  Some  few,  indeed,  have  retained  in  retire- 
ment the  weaknefles  of  human  nature ;  but  the 
condudl  of  greater  numbers  has  clearly  evinced 
that  a  man  of  good  fenfe  cannot  degenerate  even 
in  the  moft  dreary  feclufion. 

SoLiTUDE,indeed,fometimes  renders  the  mind 
in  a  flight  degree  arrogant  and  conceited  * ;  but 
thefe  effeds  are  eafily  removed  by  a  judicious  in- 
tercourfe  with  mankind.  Mifanthropy,  contempt 
of  folly,  and  pride  of  fpirit,  are,  in  noble  minds, 
changed  by  the  maturity  of  age  into  dignity  of  cha- 
radler  :  and  that  fear  of  the  opinion  of  the  world 
which  awed  the  weaknefs  and  inexperience  of 

youth, 

*  Plato,  towards  the  conclufion  of  his  fourth  letter,  warns 
Dicn  to  guard  againft  that  aufterity  or  haughtlnefs  which  is  the 
companion  of  Solitude,"  "  >)  Si  «uSa5£ta  cfx^ia  fuvoiKo.'' 
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youth,  is  fucceeded  by  firmnefs,  and  a  high  dif- 
dain  of  thofe  falfe  notions  by  which  it  was  dif- 
mayed :  the  obfervations  once  fo  dreaded  lofe  all 
their  ftings ;  the  mind  views  objefts  not  as  they 
are,  but  as  they  ought  to  be ;  and,  feeling  a  con- 
tempt for  vice,  rifes  into  a  noble  enthufiafm  for 
virtue,  gaining  from  the  conflidl  a  rational  ex- 
perience and  a  compaffionate  feeling  which  never 
decay. 

The  fcienceof  the  heart,  indeed,  with  which 
youth  fliould  be  familiarized  as  early  as  poflible,  is 
too  frequently  negledled.  It  removes  the  afperities 
and  polifhes  the  roUgh  furfaces  of  the  mind.  This 
fcience  is  founded  on  that  noble  philofophy  which 
regulates  the  chara(£l:ers  of  men ;  and,  operating 
more  by  love  than  by  rigid  precept,  corrects  the 
cold  dictates  of  reafon  by  the  warm  feelings  of 
the  heart;  opens  to  view  the  dangers  to  which 
they  are  expofed  j  animates  the  dormant  faculties 
of  the  mind ;  and  prompts  them  to  the  pradiice 
of  all  the  virtues. 

Dion*  was  educated  in  all  the  turpitude  and 
fervility  of  courts,  accuftomed  to  a  life  of  foftnefs 

and 

*  Dion,  the  fon  of  HipparinuXy  was  related  to,  and  employed 
in  the  fervice  of,  Dknyjim  the  Elder,  the  tyrant  of  Syracufc. 
He  perfuaded  Dionyjiui  to  invite  Plato,  the  celebrated  Gre- 
cian philofopher,  to  his  court,     Dion,  liftening  to  his  divine 

precepts, 
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and  effeminacy,  and^whatjsftillworfe,  tainted  by 
oftentation,  luxury,  and  every  fpecies  of  vicious 
pleafure;  but  no  fooner  did  he  liften  to  the  di- 
vine Plato^  and  acquired  thereby  a  tafte  for  that 
fublime  philofophy  which  inculcates  the  practice 
of  VIRTUE,  than  his  whole  foul  became  deeply 
enamoured  of  its  charms.  The  fame  love  of  virtue 
with  which  Plato  infpired  the  mind  of  Diouy 
may  be  filently,  and  almoft  imperceptibly,  infufed 
by  every  tender  mother  into  the  mind  of  her  child. 
Philofophy,  from  the  lips  of  a  wife  and  fenfible 
woman,  glides  quietly,  but  with  ftrong  effedl:,  into 
the  mind  through  the  feelings  of  the  heart.  Who 
is  not  fond  of  walking  even  through  the  moft 

rough 

precepts,  became  immediately  infpired  with  the  love  of  virtue  ; 
and,  by  his  exemplary  good  condutl,  rendered  himfelf  fo  ex- 
tremely popular,  that  he  became  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  tyrant, 
w^ho  baniflied  him  to  Greece,  where  he  colledled  a  numerous 
force,  and  refolved  to  releafe  his  country  from  flavery.  In  this 
enterprize  he  confirmed  the  obfervation  of  his  philofophk  inftruc- 
tor,  "  that  power  and  fortune  muft  concur  with  prudence  and 
*'  juftice  to  efte£t  any  thing  great  in  a  political  capacity."  He 
entered  the  port  of  Syracufe  only  with  two  fliips  ;  and  in  three 
days  reduced  under  his  power  an  empire  which  had  fubfifted  for 
fifty  years,  and  which  was  guarded  by  500  fliips  of  war,  and 
above  100,000  troops.  The  tyrant  (then  Dlonyjius  the  Younger) 
fled  to  Corinth ;  and  Dion  kept  the  reins  of  government  in  his 
own  hands  until  he  was  betrayed  and  murdered  by  Callicratesy 
one  of  his  moft  intimate  and  familiar  friends.  "  When  I  ex- 
"  plained,"  fays  Plato,  in  his  feventh  letter,  "  the  principle* 
"  of  philofophy  and  humanity  to  Dior,  I  little  thought  I  was 
"  infenfibly  opening  the  way  to  the  fubverfion  of  tyranny,  and 
*'  the  liberties  of  mankind." 
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rough  and  difficult  paths,  when  condu£ted  by  the 
hand  of  Love  ?  What  fpecies  of  inftrudlion  can  be 
more  fuccefsflxl  than  foft  lefTons  from  a  female 
tongue,  diftated  by  a  mind  profound  inunderftand- 
ing,  and  elevated  in  fentiment,  w^here  the  heart 
feels  all  the  affection  that  her  precepts  infpire  ? 
Oh  !  may  every  mother,  fo  endowed,  be  blefled 
with  a  child  who  delights  to  liften  in  private  to  her 
edifying  obfervations ;  who,  with  a  book  in  his 
hand,  loves  to  feek  among  the  rocks  fome  fequef- 
tered  fpot  favourable  to  ftudy ;  who,  when  walk- 
ing with  his  dogs  and  gun,  frequently  reclines 
under  the  friendly  (hade  of  fome  majeftic  tree, 
and  contemplates  the  great  and  glorious  characters 
which  the  pages  of  Plutarch  prefent  to  his 
view,  inftead  of  toiling  through  the  thickets  of 
the  furrounding  woods  to  fearch  for  game. 

The  wifhes  of  a  mother  are  accompl iflied  when 
the  filence  and  folitude  of  the  forefts  feize  and 
animate  the  mind  of  her  beloved  child  ;  *  when 
he  begins  to  feel  that  he  has  feen  fufficiently  the 
pleafures  of  the  world ;  when  he  begins  to  per- 
ceive that  there  are  greater  and  more  valued  cha- 

rafters 

*  ••  Mirum  f/?,"  fays  the  younger  Pliny,  *'  ttt  animus  agi- 
*•  tatkne  motiique  corporii  excitetur.  Jam  undique  fil-vte  et  folitudo 
"  ipforumque  illud  Jilentiumy  quod  venationi  datur,  magna  coglta- 
*'  tionis  i/:cifam*tJta  funt." 
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radters  than  noblemen  or  fquires,  than  miniftersor 
kings ;  charadlers  who  enjoy  a  more  elevated  fenfe 
of  pleafure  than  gaming  tables  and  airemblies  are 
capable  of  affording;  who  feek,  at  every  interval 
of  leifure,  the  ftiades  of  Solitude  with  "apturous  de- 
light, whofe  minds  have  been  infpired  with  a  love 
of  literature  and  philofophy  from  their  earlieft  in- 
fancy ;  whofe  bofoms  have  glowed  with  a  love  of 
fcience  through  every  fubfequent  period  of  their 
lives  ;  and  who,  amidft  the  greateft  calamities, 
are  capable  of  banifhing,  by  a  fecret  charm,  the 
deepeft  melancholy  and  moft  profound  dejec- 
tion. 

The  advantagesof  Solitude  to  a  mind  that  feels 
a  real  difguft  at  the  tirefome  intercourfes  of  fociety 
are  inconceivable.  Freed  from  the  world,  the 
veil  which  obfcured  the  intelledl  fuddenly  falls, 
the  clouds  which  dimmed  the  light  of  reafon  difap- 
pear,  the  painful  burthen  which  oppreffed  the  foul 
is  alle v  iated ;  we  no  longer  wreftle  with  furround- 
ing  perils;  the  apprehenfion  of  danger  vanifhes  ; 
the  fenfe  of  misfortune  becomes  foftened  ;  the  dif- 
penfations  of  Providence  no  longer  excite  the  mur- 
mur of  difcontent;  and  we  enjoy  the  delightful 
pleafures  of  a  calm,  ferene,  and  happy  mind.  Pa- 
tience and  refignation  follow  and  refide  with  a 
contented  heart ;  every  corroding  care  flies  away 
on  the  wings  of  gaiety  ;  and  on  every  fid?  agree- 
able 
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able  and  interefting  fcenes  prefent  themfelves  to 
our  view:  the  brilliant  fun  finking  behind  the 
lofty  mountains,  tinging  their  fnow-crowned  tur- 
rets with  golden  rays ;  the  feathered  choir  haften- 
ing  to  feek  within  their  moffy  cells,afoft,  a  filent, 
and  fecure  repofe ;  the  flirill  crowing  of  the  amo- 
rous cock ;  the  folemn  and  ftately  march  of  oxen 
returning  from  their  daily  toil ;  and  the  graceful 
paces  of  the  generous  fteed.  But,  amidft  the  vi- 
cious pleafures  of  a  great  metropolis,  where 
fenfe  and  truth  are  conftantly  defpifed,  and  in- 
tegrity and  confcience  thrown  afide  as  incon- 
venient and  oppreflive,*  the  faireft  forms  of  fancy 
are  obfcured,  and  the  pureft  virtues  of  the  heart 
corrupted. 

C  But 

*  In  fpeaklng  thus  of  the  dangers  of  a  Metropolis,  the  Author 
can  only  mean  to  point  out  the  effe<jl:s  produced  by  the  bad  com- 
pany that  infeft  it  ;  for  in  another  part  of  his  work  he  has  given 
aninftance  in  which  the  town  is  preferable  to  the  country. 
**  The  poet  Martial,"  fays  he,  "  on  his  return  to  Bibilis,  the 
village  of  his  nativity,  in  Spain,  after  having  lived  thirty-four 
years  among  the  moft  learned  and  enlightened  men  of  Rome, 
found  it  a  dreary  defert,  a  frightful  folitude  !  Forced  to  aflbciate 
with  perfons  who  felt  no  pleafure  in  the  elegant  occupations  of 
literature  and  the  fciences,  a  painful  languor  feized  his  mind,  and 
he  fighed  inceiTantly  to  revifit  the  beloved  metropolis  where 
he  had  acquired  fuch  univerfal  fame  ;  where  his  good  fenfe,  his 
penetration,  his  fagacity,  were  duly  applauded  ;  and  immortality 
promifed  to  his  writings,  by  the  encomiums  they  received  from 
the  younger  PUny,  as  polTefling  equal  acumen,  wit,  and  eafe  : 
but,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  ftupid  village  of  Bibilis,  his  fame 
and  learning  only  acquired  him  envy  and  contempt." 
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But  the  firft  and  moft  inconteftible  advantage 
of  Solitude  is,  that  it  accuftoms  the  mind  to 
think :  the  imagination  becomes  more  vivid,  and 
the  memorymorefaithful,  while  the  fenfes  remain 
undifturbed,  and  no  external  objeft  agitates  the 
foul.  Removed  far  from  the  tirefome  tumults  of 
public  fociety,  where  a  multitude  of  heterogene- 
ousobjefts  dance  before  our  eyes,  and  fill  the  mind 
with  incoherent  notions,  we  learn  to  fix  our  at- 
tention to  a  fingle  fubjedl,  and  to  contemplate  that 
alone.  An  author,*  whofe  works  I  could  read 
with  pleafure  every  hour  of  my  life,  fays,  "  It  is 
*'  the  power  of  attention  which  in  a  great  meafure 
*'  diftinguifhes  the  wife  and  the  great  from  the 
**  vulgar  and  trifling  herd  of  men.  The  latter 
"  are  accuftomed  to  think,  or  rather  to  dream, 
*'  without  knowing  the  fubje6l  of  their  thoughts. 
**  In  their  unconnedled  rovings  they  purfue  no 
"  end  f  they  follow  no  track.  Every  thing  floats 
"  loofe  and  disjointed  on  the  furface  of  their  minds ; 
*'  like  leaves  fcattered  and  blown  about  on  the 
*'  face  of  the  waters." 

The 


*  Dr.  Blair,  the  aiilhor  of  the  Iiighly  celebrated  Sermoni, 
and  of  an  excellent  work,  intitled,  "  Lediures  on  Rhetoric  and 
«'  Belles  Lettres,"  printed  at  London,  for  the  firft  time,  in  the 
year  1783,  and  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  be  ftudied  by  every 
perfon  who  vviflies  to  fpeak  and  writs  with  elegance  and  pro- 
priety. 
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The  habit  of  thinking  with  fteadinefs  and  at- 
tention, can  only  be  acquired  by  avoiding  the  diC- 
tradlion  which  a  multiplicity  of  objedis  always 
create ;  by  turning  our  obfervation  from  external 
things  ;  and  feeking  a  fituationin  which  our  daily 
occupations  are  not  perpetually  fliifting  their 
courfe,  and  changing  their  dirediion. 

Idleness  and  inattention  foon  deftroy  all 
the  advantages  of  retirement ;  for  the  moft  dan- 
gerous paflions,  when  the  mind  is  not  properly 
employed,  rife  into  fermentation,  and  produce  a 
variety  of  eccentric  ideas  and  irregular  defires. 
It  is  necefTary,  alfo,  to  elevate  our  thoughts  above 
the  mean  confideration  of  fenfual  objeds:  the 
unincumbered  mind  then  recalls  all  that  it  has 
read ;  all  that  has  pleafed  the  eye,  or  delighted 
the  ear;  and  refleding  on  every  idea  which 
either  obfervation,  experience,  ordifcourfe,  has 
produced,  gains  new  information  by  every  re- 
flexion, and  conveys  the  pureft  pleafures  to  the 
foul.  The  intelledl:  contemplates  all  the  former 
fcenes  of  life;  views  by  anticipation  thofe  that 
are  yet  to  come ;  and  blends  all  ideas  of  paft  and 
future  in  the  adual  enjoyment  of  the  prefent 
moment.  To  keep,  however,  the  mental  powers 
in  proper  toi\e,  it  is  necefTary  to  diredl  our  at- 
tention invariably  towards  fome  noble  and  inte- 
refting  ftudy. 

C  2  It 
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It  may,  perhaps,  excite  a  fmile  when  I  aflert, 
that  Solitude  is  the  only  fchool  in  which  the  cha- 
raders  of  men  can  be  properly  developed ;  but  it 
muft  be  recolledled,  that,  although  the  materials 
of  this  ftudy  muft  be  amafled  in  Society^  it  is  in  So- 
litude alone  that  we  can  apply  them  to  their  proper 
ufe.  The  world  is  the  great  fcene  of  our  obferva- 
tions  J  but  toapply  them  with  propriety  to  their  re- 
fpeilive  objedls  is  exclufively  the  work  of  Solitude. 
It  is  admitted  that  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
man  is  necefTary  to  our  happinefs ;  and  therefore  I 
cannot  conceive  how  it  ispoflibletocall  thofe  cha- 
ra£lers  malignant  and  mifanthropic,  who,  while 
they  continue  in  the  world,  endeavour  to  difcover 
even  the  faults,  foibles,  and  imperfections  of  hu- 
mankind. The  purfuit  of  this  fpecies  of  know- 
ledge, which  can  only  be  gained  by  obfervation,  is 
furely  laudable,  and  not  deferving  the  obloquy  that 
hasbeencaftonit.  Do  I,  in  my  medical  character, 
feel  any  malignancy  or  hatred  to  the  fpecies,  when 
I  ftudy  the  nature  and  explore  the  fecret  caufes 
of  thofe  weaknefTes  and  diforders  which  are  inci- 
dental to  the  human  frame  ?  when  I  examine  the 
fubje£l  with  the  clofeft  infpedlion,  and  point  out 
for  the  general  benefit,  I  hope,  of  mankind,  as  well 
as  for  my  own  fatisfa6tion,  all  the  frail  and  im- 
perfedi:  parts  in  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body  ? 

But  a  difference  is  fuppofed  to  exift  between 
the  obfervations  which  we  are  permitted  to  make 

upon 
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Upon  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body,  and  thofe 
which  we  afllime  refpeding  the  philofophy  of  the 
mind.  The  phyfician,  it  is  faid,  ftudies  the  ma- 
ladies which  are  incidental  to  the  human  frame,  to 
apply  fuch  remedies  as  the  particular  occafion  may 
require :  but  it  is  contended,  that  the  moralift  has  a 
different  end  in  view.  This  diftindion,  however, 
is  certainly  without  foundation.  A  fenfible  and 
feeling  philofopher  views  both  the  moral  and  phy- 
fical  defeats  of  his  fellow -creatures  with  an  equal 
degree  of  regret.  Whydomoralifts  fhun  mankind, 
by  retiring  into  Solitude,  if  it  be  not  to  avoid  the 
contagion  of  thofe  vices  which  they  perceive  fo 
prevalent  in  the  world,  and  which  arenotobferved 
by  thofe  who  are  in  the  habit  of  feeing  them  daily 
indulged  without  cenfure  or  reftraint  ?  The  mind, 
without  doubt,  feels  a  confiderable  degree  of  plea- 
fure  in  detecting  the  imperfeftions  of  human  na- 
ture; and  where  that  detedlion  may  prove  bene- 
ficial to  mankind,  without  doing  an  injury  to  any 
individual,  to  publifh  them  to  the  world,  to  point 
out  their  qualities,  to  place  them  by  a  luminous 
defcription  before  the  eyes  of  men,  is,  in  my  idea, 
a  pleafure  fo  far  from  being  mifchievous,  that  I 
rather  think,  and  I  truft  I  fhall  continue  to  think 
fo  even  in  the  hour  of  death,  it  is  the  only  real 
mode  of  difcovering  the  machinations  of  the 
Devil,  and  deftroying  the  effedl  of  his  works. 
Solitude,  therefore,  as  it  tends  to  excite  a  difpo- 
C  3  fit  ion 
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fition  to  think  with  effedl,  to  direct  the  attention 
to  proper  objects,  to  ftrengthen  obfervation,  and 
to  increafe  the  natural  fagacity  of  the  mind,  is  the 
fchool  in  which  a  true  knowledge  of  the  human 
chara<5teris  mod  likely  to  be  acquired. 

Bonnet,  in  an  afFe6l:ing  pafTage  of  the  preface 
to  his  celebrated  work  on  the  Nature  of  the 
Soul,  relates  the  manner  in  which  Solitude  ren- 
dered even  hisdefe(fi  of  fight  advantageous  to  him. 
*'  Solitude,"  fays  he,  "  neceflarily  leads  the  mind 
*'  to  meditation.  The  circumftances  in  which 
*'  1  have  hitherto  lived,  joined  to  the  forrows 
*'  which  have  attended  me  for  many  years,  and 
*'  from  which  I  am  not  yet  releafed,  induced 
*'  me  to  feek  in  reflection  thofe  comforts  which 
**  my  unhappy  condition  rendered  neceflTary ;  and 
*'  my  mind  is  now  become  my  conftant  retreat : 
**  from  the  enjoyment  it  affords  I  derive  plea- 
*'  fures  which,  like  potent  charms,  difpel  all  my 
"  affliitions."  At  this  period  the  virtuous  Bon- 
net was  almoft  blind.  Another  excellent  cha- 
rafter  of  a  different  kind,  who  devotes  his  time 
to  the  education  of  youth,  Pfeffel^  at  Colmar, 
fupports  himfelf  under  the  afflidtion  of  total 
blindnefs  in  a  manner  equally  noble  and  affedting, 
by  a  life  lefs  folitary  indeed,  but  by  the  opportu- 
nities of  frequent  leifure  which  he  employs  in 
the  fludy  of  philofophy,  the  recreations  of  poetry, 

and 
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and  the  exercifes  of  humanity.  There  was  for- 
merly in  Japan  a  college  of  blind  perfons;  who, 
in  all  probability,  were  endued  with  quicker  dif- 
cernment  than  many  members  of  more  enlight- 
ened colleges.  Thefe  fightlefs  academicians  de- 
voted their  time  to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  poetry, 
and  mufic.  The  moft  celebrated  traits  in  the 
annals  of  their  country  became  the  fubjeft  of 
their  mufe  ;  and  the  harmony  of  their  verfes 
could  only  be  excelled  by  the  melody  of  their 
mufic.  In  reflecting  upon  the  idlenefs  and  diifi- 
pation  in  which  a  number  of  folitary  perfons  pafs 
their  time,  we  contemplate  the  conduct  of  thefe 
blind  Japanefe  with  the  higheft  pleafure.  The 
mind's  eye  opened  and  afforded  them  ample  com- 
penfation  for  the  lofs  of  the  corporeal  organ. 
Light,  life,  and  joy,  flowed  into  their  minds 
through  furrounding  darknefs,  and  blefl'ed  them 
with  the  high  enjoyment  of  tranquil  thought  and 
innocent  occupation.* 

.   C  4  Solitude 

*  It  is  impoflible  to  read  this  obfervation  without  recolleding 
the  following  beautiful  and  aftefting  lines  of  our  celebrated  poet 
Milton,  in  his  addrefs  to  Light : 

" thee  I  revifit  fafc, 

"  And  feel  thy  fovran  vital  lamp  j  but  thou 
"  Revifit'ft  not  thefe  eyes,  that  roll  in  vain 
"  To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn: 
'■'   So  thick  a  drop  ferene  hath  quench'd  their  orbs, 
♦*  Or  dim  fuftufion  veil'd.     Yet  not  the  more 

"  Ceafe 
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Solitude  teaches  us  to  think,  and  thought 
becomes  the  principal  fpring  of  human  actions  j 
for  the  anions  of  men,  it  is  truly  faid,  are  nothing 
more  than  their  thoughts  embodied,  and  brought 
into  fubflantial  exiftence.  The  mind,  therefore, 
has  only  to  examine  with  candour  and  impartiality 
the  ideas  which  it  feels  the  greateft  inclination  to 
purfue,  in  order  to  penetrate  and  expound  the 
myftery  of  the  human  chara61;er :  and  he  who  has 
not  been  accuflomed  to  felf-examination,  will, 
upon  fuch  a  fcrutiny,  frequently  difcover  truths 
of  extreme  importance  to  his  happinefs,  which 
the  mills  of  worldly  delufion  had  concealed  to- 
tally from  his  view. 

Liberty  and  Leisure  are  all  that  an  ailive 
mind  requires  in  Solitude.  The  moment  that  a 
chara£ter  finds  itfelf  alone,  all  the  energies  of  his 
foul  put  themfelves  into  motion,  and  rife  to  a  height 
incomparably  greater  than  they  could  have  reached 
under  the  impulfe  of  a  mind  clogged  and  opprefTed 

by 

"  Ceafe  I  to  wander  where  the  mufes  haunt 
"  Clear  fpring,  or  fliady  grove,  or  funny  hill, 
**  Smit  with  the  love  of  facred  fong     ..." 

"  Invention,"  fays  Dr.  Joknjon,  "  is  almoft  the  only  lite- 
*'  rary  labour  which  blwdnefs  cannot  obftrucl,  and  therefore 
"  Milton  naturally  folaced  his  folitude  by  the  indulgence  of 
"  his  fancy  and  the  melody  of  his  numbers." 
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"by  the  incumbrances  of  fociety.  Even  plodding 
authors,  who  only  endeavour  to  improve  the 
thoughts  of  others,  and  aim  not  at  originality,  for 
themfelves  derive  fuch  advantages  from  Solitude, 
as  to  render  them  contented  with  their  humble 
labours  :  but  to  fuperior  minds,  how  exquifite  are 
the  pleafures  they  feel  when  Solitude  infpires  the 
idea,  and  facilitates  the  execution,  of  works  of 
virtue  and  public  benefit !  works  which  conftant- 
\y  irritate  the  paffions  of  the  foolifti,  and  con- 
found the  guilty  confciences  of  the  wicked.  The 
exuberance  of  a  fine  and  fertile  imagination  is 
chaftened  by  the  furrounding  tranquillity  of  So- 
litude; all  its  diverging  rays  are  concentrated  to 
one  certain  point ;  and  the  mind  exalted  to  fuch 
powerful  energy,  that,  whenever  it  is  inclined  to 
jftrike,  the  blow  becomes  tremendous  and  irrefifti- 
ble.  Confcious  of  the  extent  and  force  of  his 
powers,  a  charader  thus  collected  cannot  be  dif- 
mayed  by  legions  of  adverfaries;  and  he  waits, 
with  judicious  circumfpe6tion,  to  render,  fooner 
or  later,  complete  juftice  to  the  enemies  of  virtue. 
The  profligacy  of  the  world,  where  vice  ufurps 
the  feat  of  greatnefs,  hypocrify  aiTumes  the  face 
of  candour,  and  prejudice  overpowers  the  voice  of 
truth,  muft,  indeed,  fting  his  bofom  with  the 
keeneft  fenfations  of  mortification  and  regret; 
but  cafting  his  philofophic  eye  over  the  difordered 
fcene,  he  will  feparate  what  ought  to  be  indulged 

from 
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from  what  ought  not  to  be  endured ;  and  by  a  hap- 
py, well-timed  ftroke  of  fatire  from  his  pen,  will 
deftroy  the  bloom  of  vice,  difappoint  the  machi- 
nations of  hypocrify,  and  expofe  the  fallacies  on 
which  prejudice  is  founded. 

Truth  unfolds  her  charms  in  Solitude  with 
fuperior  fplendor.  A  great  and  good  man,  Dr. 
Blalry  of  Edinburgh,  fays,  "  The  great  and  the 
*'  worthy,  the  pious  and  the  virtuous,  have  ever 
*'  been  addicted  to  ferious  retirement.  It  is  the 
*'  charadleriftic  of  little  and  frivolous  minds  to 
*•  be  wholly  occupied  with  the  vulgar  objects  of 
*'  life.  Thefe  fill  up  their  defires,  and  fupply 
'*  all  the  entertainment  which  their  coarfe  ap- 
"  prehenfions  can  relifh.  But  a  more  refined 
*'  and  enlarged  mind  leaves  the  world  behind  it, 
*'  feels  a  call  for  higher  pleafures,  and  feeks 
*'  them  in  retreat.  The  man  of  public  fpirit 
*'  has  recourfe  to  it  in  order  to  form  plans  for 
"  general  good ;  the  man  of  genius  in  order  to 
*'  dwell  on  his  favourite  themes;  the  philofopher 
"  to  purfue  his  difcoveries  ;  and  the"  faint  to  im- 
"  prove  himfelf  in  grace." 

NuMA,  the  legiflator  of  Rome,  while  he  was 
only  a  private  individual,  retired,  on  the  death  of 
Tatia^  his  beloved  wife,  into  the  deep  forefts  of 
Aricia,  and  wandered  in  folitary  mufings  through 

the 
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the  thickeft  groves  and  moft  fequeftered  (hades. 
Superftition  imputed  his  lonely  propenfity,  not  to 
difappointmentj  difcontent,  or  hatred  of  mankind, 
but  to  a  higher  caufe  ;  a  wifh  filently  to  com- 
municate with  fome  protecting  deity.  A  rumour 
was  circulated  that  the  goddefs  Egeria^  capti- 
vated by  his  virtues,  had  united  herfelf  to  him  in 
the  facred  bands  of  love,  and,  by  enlightening  his 
mind,  and  ftoring  it  with  fuperior  wifdom,  had  led 
him  to  divine  felicity.*    The  Druids  alfo,  who 

dwelt 

*  Numa  PompUius,  though  defcendcd  from  a  noble  Sabine 
family,  was  ftill  more  diftingui/lied  for  his  piety  than  his  birth  ; 
and  though  he  had  married  the  daughter  of  Tat'ms,  the  regal 
fortunes  of  his  father-in-law  had  not  allured  him  to  defert  his 
patrimonial  farm.  The  difpofition  of  his  confort  had  proved  fimilar 
to  his  own  ;  and  after  her  deceafe,  at  a  diftance  from  courts,  he 
confoled  himfelf  in  rural  retirement  by  the  mild  precepts  of  phi- 
lofophy  :  but  his  fequedered  virtues  had  not  eluded  the  penetra- 
tion of  the  Romans  ;  and  amidfl  the  privacy  of  his  much-loved 
groves,  he  was,  in  lefs  than  a  year  after  the  death  of  Romulus, 
furprized  by  a  deputation  from  the  fenate,  who  hailed  him  with 
the  unwelcome  title  of  King.  "  His  mind  (fays  Plutarch) 
"  was  naturally  difpofed  to  virtue  ;  and  he  ftiU  farther  fubdued 
"  it  by  difcipline,  patience,  and  philofophy  j  not  only  purging  it 
**  of  the  groffer  and  more  infamous  pafTions,  but  even  of  that  am- 
*'  bition  and  rapacioufnefs  which  was  then  reckoned  honourable  j 
**  perfuaded  that  true  fortitude  confifts  in  the  conqueft  of  appetites 
*'  by  reafon  :  on  this  account  he  banifhed  all  luxury  and  fplen- 
«*  dour  from  his  houfe  j  and  both  the  citizens  and  ftrangers  found 
*'  in  him  a  faithful  counfellor  and  an  upright  judge."  His  in- 
clination to  Solitude,  and  his  cuftom  of  retiring  into  the  fecret 
places  of  theforeftof  Aricia,  gave  rife  to  feveral  popular  opinions  j 

and. 
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dwelt  among  the  rocks,  in  woods,  and  in  the  moft 
folitary  places,  are  fuppofed  to  have  inftrudled  the 
infant  nobility  of  their  refpe6tive  nations  in  wif- 
dom  and  in  eloquence,  in  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture, inaftronomy,  in  the  precepts  of  religion,  and 
the  myfteries  of  eternity.  The  profound  wifdom 
thus  beftowed  on  the  characters  of  the  Druids, 
although  it  was  like  the  ftory  of  Numa^  the  mere 
effeit  of  imagination,  difcovers  with  what  enthu- 
fiafm  every  age  and  country  have  revered  thofe 
venerable  characters,  who,  in  the  filence  of  groves, 
and  in  the  tranquillity  of  Solitude,  have  devoted 
their  time  and  talents  to  the  improvement  of  the 
human  mind,  and  the  reformation  of  the  fpecies. 

Genius  frequently  brings  forth  its  fineft  fruits 
in  Solitude  merely  by  the  exertions  of  its  own  in- 
trinfic  powers,  unaided  by  the  patronage  of  the 
great,  the  adulation  of  the  multitude,  or  the  hope 
of  mercenary  reward.  Flanders,  amidft  all  the 
horrors  of  civil  difcord,  produced  painters  as  rich 
in  fame  as  they  were  poor  in  circumflances.  The 

celebrated 

and,  among  others,  was  that  above  related,  which  he,  in  order 
to  procure  a  divine  fanftion  to  his  laws,  declared  to  be  true.  It 
is  on  this  fubjeft  juftly  obferved  by  an  elegant  hiftorian,  that 
"  although  the  integrity  of  the  fage  may  be  impeached  in  coun- 
"  tenancing  fidion,  yet  the  pious  fraud  of  the  monarch  may  be 
"  palliated,  if  not  vindicated  ;  and  policy  will  pardon  that  de- 
<*  ceit  which  is  exercifed  to  reform  the  manners,  and  to  reftrain 
*<  the  paflions,  of  a  lawlcfs  and  barbarous  people," 
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celebrated  Corregio  had  fo  feldom  been  reward- 
ed during  his  life,  that  the  paltry  payment  of  ten 
piftoles  of  German  coin,  and  which  he  was  obliged 
to  travel  as  far  as  Parma  to  receive,  created  in  his 
mind  a  joy  fo  exceflive,  that  it  caufed  his  death.  * 
The  felf-ap probation  of  confcious  merit  was  the 
only  recompencethefe great artifts received;  they 
painted  with  the  hope  of  immortal  fame;  and 
pofterity  has  done  them  juflice. 

Profound  meditation  in  Solitude  and  filence, 
frequently  exalts  the  mind  above  its  natural  tone, 
fires  the  imagination,  and  produces  the  moft  refined 
and  fublime  conceptions.  The  foul  thentaftes  the 
pureft  and  moft  refined  delight;  and  al moft  lofes 
the  idea  of  exiftence  in  the  intelledlual  pleafure  it 
receives.  The  mind  on  every  emotion  darts 
through  fpace  into  eternity ;  and  raifed,  in  this 
free  enjoyment  of  its  powers,  by  its  own  enthu- 
fiafm,  ftrengtheus  itfelf  in  the  habitude  of  con- 
templating the  nobleft  fubjeits,  and  of  adopting 

the 


*  The  payment  to  him  was  made  hi  quadrini,  a  fpeclesof  copjier 
coin.  The  joy  which  the  mind  of  Corregio  felt  in  being  the 
bearer  of  fo  large  a  quantity  of  money  to  his  wife,  prevented  him 
from  thinking  either  of  the  length  of  the  journey,  or  of  the  ex- 
teffive  heat  of  the  day.  He  walked  twelve  miles  with  fo  much 
hafte  and  anxiety  to  reach  home,  that,  immediately  on  his  return, 
he  was  feized  with  a  violent  pleurify,  of  which  he  died. 
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the  moft  heroic  purfuits.  It  was  in  a  folitary 
retreat,  amidft  the  fliades  of  a  lofty  mountain  near 
Pyrmont,  that  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  moft 
extraordinary  achievements  of  the  prefentage  was 
laid.  The  King  of  PruJJia^  while  on  a  vifit 
to  the  Spa,  withdrew  himfelf  from  the  company, 
and  walked  in  filent  folitude  among  the  moft  fe- 
queftered  groves  of  this  beautiful  mountain,  then 
adorned  in  all  the  rude  luxuriance  of  nature,  and 
to  this  day  diftinguiftied  by  the  appellation  of 
"  The  Royal  Mountain"*  On  this  uninhabited 
fpot,  fmce  become  the  feat  of  diffipation,  the  youth- 
ful monarch,  it  is  faid,  firft  formed  the  plan  of 
conquering  Silefia. 

Solitude  teaches  with  the  happieft  efFed 
the  important  value  of  time^  of  which  the  indo- 
lent, having  no  conception,  can  form  noeftimate. 
A  man  who  is  ardently  bent  on  employment, 
who  is  anxious  to  live  not  entirely  in  vain,  never 
obferves  the  rapid  movement  of  a  ftop-watch,  the 
true  image  of  tranfitory  life,  and  moft  ftriking 
emblem  of  the  flight  of  time,  without  alarm  and 
apprehenfion.  Social  intercourfe,  when  it  tends 
to  keep  the  mind  and  the  heart  in  a  proper  tone, 
when  it  contributestoenlarge  the  fphere  of  know- 
ledge, or  to  banifh  corroding  care,  cannot,  indeed, 

be 

*  Kcenigfberg. 
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be  confidered  a  facrifice  of  time.  But  where  fo- 
ciai  intercourfe,  even  when  attended  with  thefe 
happy  efFedts,  engages  all  our  attention,  turns  the 
calmnefs  of  friendfhip  into  the  violence  of  love, 
transforms  hours  into  minutes,  and  drives  away 
all  ideas  except  thofe  which  the  object  of  our  affec- 
tion infpires,  year  after  year  will  roll  unimproved 
away.  Time  properly  employed  never  appears 
tedious ;  on  the  contrary,  to  him  who  is  engaged 
in  ufefully  difcharging  the  duties  of  his  ftation  ac- 
cording to  the  beft  of  his  ability,  it  is  light,  and 
pleafantly  tranfitory. 

A  CERTAIN  young  Prince,  by  the  afliftance  of 
a  number  of  domeftics,  feldom  employs  above  five 
or  fix  minutes  in  dreffing.  Of  his  carriage  it 
would  be  incorrect  to  fay  that  he  goes  in  it  j  for 
it  Jlies.  His  table  is  fuperb  and  hofpitable,  but 
the  pleafures  of  it  are  fhort  and  frugal.  Princes, 
indeed,  feem  difpofed  to  do  every  thing  with  rapi- 
dity. This  Royal  Youth,  who  pofleffes  extraor- 
dinary talents,and  uncommon  dignity  of  chara£ler, 
attends  in  his  own  perfon  to  every  application  j  and 
affords  fatisfa£lion  and  delight  in  every  interview. 
His  domeflic  eftablifhment  engages  his  moft  fcru- 
pulous  attention ;  and  he  employs  feven  hours  every 
day  without  exception,  throughout  the  year,  in 
reading  the  beft  Englifh,  Italian,  French,  and 
German  authors.     It  may  therefore  be  truly  faid 

that 
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that  this  Prince  is  well  acquainted  with  the  value 
of  time. 

The  hours  which  a  man  of  the  world  throws 
idly  away,  are  in  Solitude  difpofcd  of  with  pro- 
fitable pleafure ;  and  no  pleafure  can  be  more  pro- 
fitable than  that  which  refuks  from  the  judicious 
ufe  of  time.  Men  have  many  duties  to  perform  : 
he,  therefore,  who  wifhes  to  difcharge  them  ho- 
nourably, will  vigilantly  feize  the  earlieft  oppor- 
tunity, if  he  do  not  wifh  that  any  part  of  the  paf- 
fing  moments  fhould  be  torn  like  a  ufelefs  page 
from  the  book  of  life.  Ufeful  employment  ftops 
the  career  of  time,  and  prolongs  the  duration  of 
our  exiftence.  To  think  and  to  work,  is  to  live. 
Our  ideas  never  flow  with  more  rapidity  and  abun- 
dance, or  with  greater  gaiety,  than  in  thofe  hours 
which  ufeful  labour  fteals  from  idlenefs  and  difli- 
pation.  To  employ  our  time  with  economy,  we 
fhould  frequently  refledt  how  many  hours  efcape 
^m  us  ao-ainft  our  inclination.  A  celebrated 
Englifh  author  fays,  "  When  we  have  dedu£led 
*'  all  that  is  abforbed  in  fleep,  all  that  is  inevitably 
"  appropriated  to  the  demands  of  nature,  or  irre- 
*'  fiftibly  engrofled  by  the  tyranny  of  cuftom;  all 
*•'  that  is  paffed  in  regulating  the  fuperficialdecora- 
''  tion  of  life,  or  is  given  up  in  the  reciprocation 
*'  of  civility  to  the  difpofal  of  others  ;  all  that  is 
*'  torn  fromus  by  the  violence  of  difeafe,  or  ftolen 

"  imperceptibly 
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*  imperceptibly  av/ay  by  laflitude  and  languor ; 
'  wefhall  find  that  part  of  our  duration  very  fmall 
'  of  which  we  can  truly  call  ourfelves  mafters,  or 
'  which  we  can  fpend  wholly  at  our  own  choice. 
'  Many  of  our  hours  are  loft  in  a  rotation  of  petty 
'  cares,  in  a  conftant  recurrence  of  the  fame  em- 
'  ployments  :  many  of  our  provifions  for  eafe  or 
'  happinefs  are  always  exhaufted  by  the  prefent 
'  day,  and  a  great  part  of  our  exiftence  ferves  no 
'  other  purpofe  than  that  of  enabling  us  to  enjoy 
'  the  reft." 

Time  is  never  more  mifpent  than  while  we 
declaim  againft  the  want  of  it ;  all  our  a<Sl:ions  are 
then  tindlured  with  peeviftinefs.  The  yoke  of 
life  is  certainly  the  leaft  oppreflive  whenwe  carry 
it  with  good-humour  J  and  in  the  ftiades  of  rural 
retirement,  when  we  have  once  acquired  a  refolu- 
tion  to  pafs  our  hours  with  economy,  forrowful 
lamentions  on  the  fubjecSt  of  time  mifpent,  and 
bufmefs  negledted,  never  torture  the  mind. 


The  fpleen  is  feldom  felt  where  Flora  reigns: 
The  low'ring  eye,  the  petulance,  the  frown. 
And  fallen  fadnefs,  that  o'erfhade,  diftort. 
And  mar  the  face  of  beauty,  when  no  caufe 
For  fiich  immeafurable  woe  appears, 
Thefe  Flora  banifhes,  and  gives  the  fair 

^  Sweet 
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Sweet   fmiles  and   bloom   lefs   tranfient    than  her 

own.  . 

It  is  the  conftant  revohition,  ftale 
And  taftelefs,  of  the  fame  repeated  joys, 
That  palls  and  fatiates,  and  makes  languid  life 
A  pedlar's  pack,  that  bows  the  bearer  down. 

Solitude,  indeed,  may  prove  more  dangerous 
than  all  the  diflipation  of  the  world,  if  the  mind 
be  not  properly  employed.  Every  man,  from  the 
monarch  on  the  throne  to  the  peafant  in  the  cot- 
tage, fhould  have  a  daily  tafk,  vi^hich  he  fhould 
feel  it  his  duty  to  perform  w^ithout  delay.  "  Carpe 
*'  diem"  fays  Horace  ;  and  this  recommenda- 
tion will  extend  with  equal  propriety  to  every 
hour  of  our  lives. 


"  Seek  not,  Leu  conge,  vainly  to  defcry 

*•  What  term  the  gods  to  fleeting  life  have  given ; 

**  No  impious  fpells,  Chaldean  magic  try, 

*'  But  wait  the  unalterable  doom  of  heaven. 


**  Whate'er  betide,  let  patience  arm  thy  mind; 
*'  Whether  great  Jove  have  countlefs  years  in  ftore,. 
*'  Or  this  the  laft,  whofe  bleak  tempeftuous  wind 
*'  Breaks  its  wild  waves  againft  the  Tufcan  fliore. 


**  Pour  the  rich  wine,  in  gay  enjoyment  wife ; 
♦'  Contract  the  hopes  of  life's  contraiSted  date, 

»<  Evr'n 
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"  Ev'n  whilft  we  fpeak,  the  winged  moment  flies  ; 
*'  Snatch  prefent  blifs,  and  leave  the  left  to  fate."* 

The  voluptuous  of  every  defcription,  the  vo- 
taries of  Bacchus^  and  the  fons  of  Anacreon^  exhort 
us  to  drive  away  corroding  care,  to  promote  incef- 
fant  gaiety,  and  to  enjoy  the  fleeting  hours  as  they 
pafs  ;  and  thefe  precepts,  when  rightly  underftood, 
and  properly  applied,  are  founded  in  ftrong  fenfe 
and  found  reafon  j  but  they  muft  not  be  underftood 
or  applied  in  the  way  thefe  fenfualifts  advife;  they 
muft  not  beconfumed  in  drinking  and  debauchery ; 
but  employed  in  fteadily  advancing  towards  the 
accomplifhment  of  the  tafk  which  our  refpe£live 
duties  require  us  to  perform.  "  If,"  fays  Pe- 
trarch, "  you  feel  any  inclination  toferveGod, 
*'  in  which  confifts  the  higheft  felicities  of  our  na- 
*'  ture ;  if  you  are  difpofed  to  elevate  the  mind  by 
"  the  ftudy  of  letters,  which,  next  to  religion, 
"  procures  us  the  trueft  pleafures ;  if,  by  your 
"  fentiments  and  writings,you  are  anxious  to  leave 
"  behind  you  fomething  that  will  memorifeyour 
"  name  with  pofterity ;  ftop  the  rapid  progrefs  of 
"  time,  and  prolong  the  courfeof  this  uncertain 
"  life.  Fly  !  ah !  fly,  I  befeech  you,  from  the  en- 
D  2  joyments 


*  The    Eleventh    Ode  of  Horace,  from   the    tranflation    by 
JVilliam  Boftaiven,  Efq. 
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**  joyments  ofthe  xtW(^,  and  pafs  the  few  remain- 
"  ingdays  you  have  to  live  in — Solitude." 

Solitude  refines  the  tafte,  by  affording  the 
mind  greater  opportunities  to  cull  and  feledl  the 
beauties  of  thofeobjecSs  which  engage  its  attention. 
There  it  depends  entirely  on  ourfelves  to  make 
choice  of  thofe  employments  which  afford  the 
higheft  pleafure ;  to  read  thofe  writings,  and  to  en- 
courage thofe  reflections,  which  tend  moft  to  purify 
the  mind,  and  ftore  it  with  the  richeft  variety  of 
images.  The  falfe  notions  which  we  fo  eafily 
acquire  in  the  world,  by  relying  upon  the  fen- 
timents  of  others,  inftead  of  confulting  our  own, 
are  in  Solitude  eafily  avoided.  To  be  obliged 
continually  to  fay,  "  /  dare  not  think  other-wife" 
is  infuppor table,  Why,  alas !  will  not  men  ftrive 
to  form  opinions  of  their  own,  rather  than  fubmit 
to  be  guided  by  the  arbitrary  didates  of  others  ? 
If  a  work  pleafe  me,  of  what  importance  is  it  to 
me  whether  the  beau  rnonde  approve  of  it  or  not  ? 
What  information  do  I  receive  from  you,  ye  cold 
and  miferable  critics  ?  Does  j^our  approbation 
make  me  feel  whatever  is  truly  noble,  great,  and 
good,  with  higher  relifh  or  more  refined  delight  ? 
How  can  I  fubmit  to  the  judgment  of  men  who 
always  examine  haftily,  and  generally  determine 
wrong  ? 

«  Who 
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**  Who  ne'er  advance  a  judgment  of  their  own, 

But  catch  the  fpreading  notion  of  the  toiun ; 

Who  reafon  and  conclude  by  precedent, 

And  own  ftale  nonfenfe  which  they  ne'er  invent ; 

Who  judge  of  authors'  names,  not  works,  and  then 

Nor  praife  nor  blame  the  writings,  but  the  men. 

Of  all  this  fervile  herd,  the  worft  is  he 

That  in  proud  dulnefs  joins  with  quality; 

A  conftant  critic  at  the  great  man's  board. 

To  fetch  and  carry  nonfenfe  for  my  Lord. 

What  woeful  (luff  this  madrigal  would  be. 

In  fome  ftarv'd  hackney  fonnetteer,  or  me ! 

But  let  a  Lord  once  own  the  happy  lines, 

How  the  wit  brightens !   how  the  ftyle  refines ! 

Before  his  facred  name  flies  every  fau't, 

And  each  exalted  ftanza  teems  with  thought !" 

Men  of  enlightened  minds,  who  are  capable  of 
corre6tly  diftinguifhing  beauties  from  defeats, 
whofe  bofoms  feel  the  higheft  pleafure  from  the 
works  of  GENIUS,  and  the  fevereft  pain  from  dul- 
nefs and  depravity,  while  they  admire  with  enthu- 
fiafm,  condemn  with  judgment  and  deliberation ; 
and,  retiring  from  the  vulgar  herd,  either  alone,  or 
in  the  fociety  of  feledled  friends,  refign  themfelves 
to  the  delights  of  a  tranquil  intercourfe  with  the 
illuftrious  fages  of  antiquity,  and  with  thofe  wri- 
ters who  have  diftinguifhed  and  adorned  fucceed- 
ing  times. 


D  3  Oh  I 


• 
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"  Oh!  knew  he  but  his  happinefs,  of  men 
*<  The  happiefthe!    who,   far  retir'd  from  public 


rage 


B^y 


*'  Deep  in  the  vale,  with  a  choice  feiv  retir'd, 
**  Drinks  the  pure  pleafures  of  the  rural  life. 
"  For  here  dwells  fimple  truth;  plain  innocence; 
*' UnfuUied  beauty ;  found,  unbroken  youth, 
"  Patient  of  labour,  with  a  little  pleas'd  ; 
*'  Health  ever  blooming  ;  unambitious  toil; 
**  Calm  contemplation,  and  poetic  eafe." 


Solitude,  by  enlarging  the  fphere  of  its  in- 
formation, by  awakening  a  more  lively  curiofity, 
by  relieving  fatigue,  and  by  promoting  application, 
renders  the  mind  more  a£tive,  and  multiplies  the 
number  of  its  ideas.  A  man  w^ho  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  thefe  advantages,  has  faid,  that 

*  by  filent  folitary  refledlion  we  exercife  and 
'  flrengthen  all  the  powers  of  the  mind.  The 
'  many  obftacles  which  render  it  difficult  to  pur- 
'  fue  our  path  difperfe  and  retire,  and  we  return 
'  to  a  bufy  fecial  life  with  more  cheerfulnefs  and 
'  content.  The  fphere  of  our  underftanding  be- 
'  comes  enlarged  by  refleilion  ;  we  have  learned 
'  to  furvey  more  objeds,  and  to  bind  them  intel- 
'  ledlually  together  ;  we  carry  a  clearer  fight,  a 

*  jufter  judgment,  and  firmer  principles,  with  us 
'  into  the  world  in  which  we  are  to  live  andadl; ; 
'  and  are  then  more  able,  even  in  the  midft  of  all 

«  its 
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"  its  diftraftions,  to  preferve  our  attention,  to 
*'  think  with  accuracy,  to  determine  with  judg- 
*'  ment,  in  a  degree  proportioned  to  the  prepara- 
"  tions  we  have  made  in  the  hour  of  retirement." 
Alas  !  in  the  ordinary  commerce  of  the  world, 
the  curiofity  of  a  rational  mind  foon  decays, 
whilft  in  Solitude  it  hourly  augments.  The  re- 
fearches  of  a  finite  being  neceflarily  proceed  by 
flow  degrees.  The  mind  links  one  propofition  to 
another,  joins  experience  with  obfervation,  and 
from  the  difcovery  of  one  truth  proceeds  infearch 
of  others.  The  aftronomers  who  firft  obferved 
the  courfe  of  the  planets,  little  imagined  how 
important  their  difcoveries  would  prove  to  the 
future  interefts  and  happinefs  of  mankind.  At- 
tracted by  the  fpangled  fplendour  of  the  firmament, 
and  obferving  that  the  ftars  nightly  changed  their 
courfe,  curiofity  induced  them  to  explore  the 
caufe  of  this  phenomenon,  and  led  them  to  pur- 
fue  the  road  of  fcience.  It  is  thus  that  the  foul 
by  filent  activity  augments  its  powers;  and  a 
contemplative  mind  advances  in  knowledge  in  pro- 
portion as  it  inveftigates  the  various  caufes,  the 
immediate  effects,  and  the  remote  confequences  of 
an  eftablifhed  truth.  Reafon,  indeed,  by  impeding 
the  wings  of  the  imagination,  renders  her  flight 
lefs  rapid,  but  it  makes  the  object  of  attainment 
more  fure.  Drawn  afide  by  the  charms  of  fancy, 
the  mind  may  conftrud  new  worlds  j  but  they  im- 
D  4  mediately 
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mediately  burft,  like  airy  bubbles  formed  of  foap 
and  water ;  while  reafon  examines  the  materials 
of  its  projeded  fabric,  and  ufes  thofe  only  which 
are  durable  and  good. 

"  The  great  art  to  learn  much,"  fays  Locke ^ 
"  is  to  undertake  a  little  at  a  time."  Dr.  John- 
fan^  the  celebrated  Englifli  writer,  has  very  for- 
cibly obferved,  that  "  all  the  performances  of 
"  human  art,  at  which  we  look  with  praife  or 
"  wonder,  are  inftances  of  the  refiftlefs  force  of 
*'  perfeverance :  it  is  by  this  that  the  quarry  be- 
*'  comes  a  pyramid,  and  that  diftant  countries  are 
*'  united  by  canals.  If  a  man  was  to  compare  the 
"  effedl  of  a  fmgle  ftroke  with  the  pickaxe,  or  of 
"  one  impreffion  of  a  fpade,  with  the  general  de- 
*'  fign  and  laft  refult,  he  would  be  overwhelmed 
*'  with  the  fenfe  of  their  difproportion ;  yet  thofe 
*'  petty  operations,  inceflantly  continued,  in  time 
"  furmount  the  greateft  difficulties;  and  mountains 
**  are  levelled,  and  oceans  bounded,  bytheflender 
*'  force  of  human  beings.  It  is  therefore  of  the 
*'  utmoft  importance  that  thofe  who  have  any  in- 
*'  tention  of  deviating  from  the  beaten  roads  of  life, 
*'  and  acquiring  a  reputation  fuperior  to  names 
*'  hourly  fwept  away  by  time  among  the  refufe  of 
*'  fame,  fhould  add  to  their  reafon  and  their  fpirit 
*'  the  power  ofperfifling  in  their  purpofes;  acquire 
*'  the  art  of  fapping  what  they  cannot  batter;  and 

«  the 
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''  the  habit  of  vanquifhing  obftinate  refiftance  by 
"  obftinate  attacks." 

It  is  activity  of  mind  that  gives  life  to  the  moft 
dreary  defert  J  converts  the  folitary  cell  into  a  fecial 
world,  gives  immortal  fame  to  genius,  and  pro- 
duces mafterpieces  of  ingenuity  to  the  artift.  The 
mind  feels  a  pleafure  in  the  exercife  of  its  powers 
proportioned  to  the  difficulties  it  meets  with,  and 
the  obftacles  it  has  to  furmount.  When  Apellcs 
was  reproached  for  having  painted  fo  few  pic- 
tures, and  for  the  inceflant  anxiety  with  which 
he  retouched  his  works,  he  contented  himfelf 
with  this  obfervation,  *'  I  paint  for  pojierityj"* 

The  inaftivity  of  monaftic  folitude,  the  fterile 
tranquillity  of  the  cloifter,  are  ill  fuited  to  thofe 
who,  after  aferious  preparation  in  retirement,  and 
anafliduous  examination  of  their  own  powers,  feel 
a  capacity  and  inclination  to  perform  great  and 
good  actions  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Princes 
cannot  live  the  lives  of  monks  :  ftatefmen  are  no 
longer  fought  for  in  monafteries  and  convents ; 
generals  are  no  longer  chofen  from  the  members 
of  the  church.  Petrarch^  therefore,  very  perti- 
nently 

•  Raphael  alfo,  in  the  fame  fpirit,  frequently  declared  that 
in  none  of  his  performances  had  he  ever  exprefled  his  notion  of 
a  perfedi  beauty. 
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nently  obferves,  that  *'  Solitude  muft  not  be  in- 
**  adtlve,  nor  leifure  ufelefsly  employed.  A  cha- 
'*  ra£ler  indolent,  flothful,  languid,  and  detached 
''  from  the  affairs  of  life,  muft  infallibly  become 
*'  melancholy  and  miferable.  From  fuch  a  being 
"  no  good  can  be  cxpefted;  he  cannot  purfue 
*'  any  ufeful  fcience,  or  poffefs  the  faculties  of  a 
*'  great  man." 

The  rich  and  luxurious  may  claim  an  exclu- 
five  right  to  thofe  pleafures  which  are  capable  of 
being  purchafed  by  pelf,  in  which  the  mind  has 
no  enjoyment,  and  which  only  afford  a  tempo- 
rary relief  to  languor  by  fteeping  the  fenfes  in 
forgetfulnefs  j  but  in  the  precious  pleafures  of  in- 
telle6t,  fo  eafily  acceffible  by  all  mankind,  the 
great  have  no  exclufive  privilege;  for  fuch  en- 
joyments are  only  to  be  procured  by  our  own 
induftry,  by  ferious  reflection,  profound  thought, 
and  deep  refearch  :  exertions  which  open  hidden 
qualities  to  the  mind,  and  lead  it  to  the  know- 
ledge of  truth,  and  to  the  contemplation  of  our 
phyfical  and  moral  nature. 

A  Swiss  Preacher  has  in  a  German  pulpit  faid, 
*'  The  ftreams  of  mental  pleafures,  of  which  all 
*'  men  may  equally  partake,  flow  from  one  to  the 
"  other  i  and  that  of  which  we  have  moft  fre- 

*'  quently 
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''  quently  tafted,  lofes  neither  its  flavour  nor  its 
*'  virtue,  but  frequently  acquires  new  charms, and 
*'  conveys  additional  pleafures,  the  oftener  it  is 
*'  tafted.  The  fubjeds  of  thefe  pleafures  are  as 
*'  unbounded  as  the  reign  of  truth,  as  extenfive 
**  as  the  world,  as  unlimited  as  the  divine  perfec- 
*'  tions.  Incorporeal  pleafures,  therefore,  are 
*'  much  more  durable  than  all  others:  they  neither 
*'  difappear  with  the  light  of  the  day,  change  with 
*'  the  external  form  of  things,  nor  defcend  with 
'*  our  bodies  to  the  tomb ;  but  continue  with  us 
*'  whilft  we  exift  ;  accompany  us  under  all  the 
*'  viciffitudes  not  only  of  our  natural  life,  but  of 
*'  that  which  is  to  come  j  fecure  us  in  the  dark- 
*'  nefs  of  thtj  night,  and  compenfate  for  all  the 
**  miferies  we  are  doomed  to  fufFer." 

Great  and  exalted  minds,  therefore,  have  al- 
ways, even  in  the  buftle  of  gaiety,  or  amidft  the 
more  agitated  career  of  high  ambition,  preferved  a 
tafte  for  intellectual  pleafures.  Engaged  in  affairs 
of  the  nioft  important  confequence,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  variety  of  objefts  by  which  their  attention 
was  diftrafted,  they  were  ftill  faithful  to  the 
Mufes^  and  fondly  devoted  their  minds  to  works  of 
genius.  They  difregarded  the  falfe  notion,  that 
reading  and  knowledge  are  ufelefs  to  great  men  j 
and  frequently  condefcended,  without  a  blufli,  to 
become  writers  themfelves. 

Philip 
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Philip  of  Macedon,  having  invited  Diony- 
Jius  the  Younger  to  dine  with  him  at  Corinth, 
attempted  to  deride  the  father  of  his  royal  gueft 
becaufe  he  had  blended  the  characters  of  Prince 
and  Poet^  and  had  employed  his  leifure  in  writing 
odes  and  tragedies.  "  How  could  the  king  find 
"  leifure,"  faid  Philips  "  to  write  thofe  trifles?" 
*'  In  thofe  hours,"  anfwered  Dionyjius^  "  which 
*'  you  and  I  fpend  in  drunkennefs  and  debauche- 

Alexander  alfo  was  paffionately  fond  of 
reading ;  and  whilft  the  world  refounded  with  his 
victories,  whilft  blood  and  carnage  marked  his 
progrefs,  whilft  he  dragged  captive  monarchs  at 
his  chariot  wheels,  and  marched  with  increafing 
ardour  over  fmoaking  towns  and  defolated  pro- 
vinces, in  fearch  of  new  objedts  of  viilory,  felt, 
during  certain  intervals,  the  languors  of  unem- 
ployed time  ;  and  lamenting  that  Afia  afforded  no 
books  to  amufe  his  leifure,  he  wrote  to  Har- 
palus  to  fend  him  the  works  of  Ph'illjius^  the 
tragedies  of  Euripides^  Sophocles,  Efchylus,  and 
the  dithyrambics  of  Thalejies. 

Brutus,  the  avenger  of  the  violated  libertiesof 
Rome,  while  ferving  in  the  a!rmy  under  Pompey, 
employed  among  books  all  the  moments  he  could 
fpare  from  the  duties  of  his  ftation  j  and  was  even 

thus 
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thus  employed  during  the  awful  night  which 
preceded  the  celebrated  battle  of  Pharfalia,  by 
which  the  fate  of  the  empire  was  decided.  Op- 
prefled  by  the  exceilive  heat  of  the  day,  and  by  the 
preparatory  arrangement  of  the  army,  which  was 
encamped  in  the  middle  of  fummer  on  a  marfliy 
plain,  he  fought  relief  from  the  bath,  and  retired 
to  his  tent,  where,  whilft  others  were  locked  in 
the  arms  of  fleep,  or  contemplating  the  event  of 
the  enfuing  day,  he  employed  himfelf  until  the 
morning  dawned,  in  drawing  a  plan  from  the 
Hiftory  of  Polybius. 

Cicero,  who  was  more  fenfible  of  mental  plea- 
furesthan  any  other  character,  fays,  in  his  oration 
for  the  poet  Jrchias^  "  Why  fnould  I  be  alhamed 
*'  to  acknowledge  pleafures  likethefe,  fince  for  fo 
"  many  years  the  enjoyment  of  them  has  never 
"  prevented  me  from  relieving  the  wants  of  others, 
**  or  deprived  me  of  the  courage  to  attack  vice  and 
*'  defend  virtue?  Who  can  juftly  blame,  who  can 
*'  cenfure  me,  if,  while  others  are  purfuing  the 
"  views  of  intereft,  gazing  atfeftal  {hows  and  idle 
"  ceremonies,  exploring  new  pleafures,  engaged  in 
*'  midnight  revels,  in  the  diftradlion  of  gaming, 
*'  the  madnefs  of  intemperance,  neither  repofing 
"  the  body,  nor  recreating  the  mind,  I  fpend  the 
"  recolledlive  hours  in  a  pleafing  review  of  my 
*'  paft  life,  in  dedicating  my  time  to  learning  and 
"  the  mufes?" 

Pliny 
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Pliny  the  Elder j*  full  of  the  fame  fpirit,  de- 
voted every  moment  of  his  life  to  learning.  A 
perfon  read  to  him  during  his  meals ;  and  he 
never  travelled  without  a  book  and  a  portable 
writing-defk  by  his  fide.  He  made  extracts  from 
every  v^^ork  he  read  ;  and,  fcarcely  conceiving 
himfelf  alive  vi^hile  his  faculties  were  abforbed  in 
fleep,  endeavoured,  by  his  diligence,  to  double 
the  duration  of  his  exiftence. 

Pliny  the  Younger  f  read  upon  all  occafions, 
whether  riding,  walking,  or  fitting,  whenever  a 
moment's  leifure  afforded  him  the  opportunity :  but 
he  made  it  an  invariable  rule  to  prefer  the  difcharge 
of  the  duties  of  his  ftation  to  thofe  occupations 
which  he  followed  only  as  amufement.  It  was 
this  difpofition  which  fo  ftrongly  inclined  him  to 

Solitude 

*  Caclltus  Plin'ius  Secundus,  one  of  the  moft  learned  men  of 
ancient  Rome  ;  he  was  defcended  from  an  illuftrious  family  j 
born  at  Verona  ;  and  employed  in  feveral  important  affairs  by 
the  Emperors  Vefpajian  and  Titus.  The  eruption  of  Mount 
Vefuvius,  which  happened  in  the  year  79,  proved  fatal  to 
him. 

-}-  This  eloquent  orator,  amiable  and  able  man,  was  the 
nephew  of  Pliny  the  Elder.  He  was  born  during  the  reign  of 
Nero  ;  had  the  famous  Virginitis  for  his  tutor  and  guardian  ;  fre- 
quented the  academy  of  Sluintilian  ;  and,  after  bearing  feveral 
offices  in  the  ftate  both  civil  and  military,  died  either  a  little  be- 
fore, or  foon  after,  that  excellent  prince  his  admired  Trajan, 
about  the  year  116. 
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Solitude  and  retirement.  "  Shall  I  never,"  ex- 
claimed he  in  moments  of  vexation,  "  break  the 
**  fetters  by  v^^hich  I  am  reftrained  ?  Are  they  in- 
*'  diflbluble  ?  Alas  !  I  have  no  hope  of  being 
*'  gratified :  every  day  brings  new  torments.  No 
'*  fooner  is  one  duty  performed  than  another  fuc- 
**  ceeds.  The  chains  of  bufinefs  become  every 
*'  hour  more  v\^eighty  and  extenfive." 

The  mind  of  Petrarch*  was  always  gloomy 
and  deje£ted,  except  when  he  was  reading,  writ- 
ing, or  refigned  to  the  agreeable  illufions  of  poetry, 
upon  the  banks  of  fome  infpiring  ftream,  among 
the  romantic  rocks  and  mountains,  or  the  flower- 
enamelled  vallies  of  the  Alps.  To  avoid  the  lofs 
of  time  during  his  travels,  he  conflantly  wrote  at 
every  inn  where  he  flopped  for  refrefliment.  One 
of  his  friends,  the  Bijhop  of  Cavaillon,  being 
alarmed  left  the  intenfe  application  with  which  he 
ftudied  at  Vauclufe  might  totally  ruin  a  confti- 
tution  already  much  impaired,  requefted  of  him 
one  day  the  key  of  his  library.  Petrarch  im- 
mediately gave  it  to  him,  without  afking  the  reafon 
of  his  requefll ;  when  the  good  Biftiop  inftantly 
locking  up  his  books  and  writing-defk,  faid,  "  Pc^ 

"  trarcb, 

*  Francis  Petrarch,  a  celebrated  Italian  poet,  was  born  at 
Arezzo  in  1304,  and  was  the  fon  of  Petrarco  cli  Parenzo.  See 
an  Account  of  his  Life  and  writings,  12th  vol.  Gibbon's  Rom. 
Emp.   izi  and  324. 
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"  trarch,  I  hereby  interdidt  you  from  the  ufe 
"  ofpen,  ink,  and  paper,  for  the  fpace  often  days." 
The  fentence  was  fevere ;  but  the  offender  fub- 
prefTed  his  feelings,  and  fubmitted  to  his  fate.  The 
firft  day  of  his  exile  from  his  favourite  purfuits  was 
tedious,  the  fecond  accompanied  with  inceflant 
head-ach,  and  the  third  brought  on  fymptoms  of 
an  approaching  fever.  The  Bifhop,  obferving  his 
indifpofition,  kindly  returned  him  the  key,  and 
reftored  him  to  his  health.* 

The  late  Earl  of  Chatham,  on  his  entering 
into  the  world,  was  a  cornet  in  a  troop  of  horfe 
dragoons.  The  regiment  was  quartered  in  a  fmall 
village  in  England.  The  duties  of  his  ftation 
were  the  firft  objects  of  his  attention ;  but  the 
moment  thefe  were  difcharged,  he  retired  into  So- 
litude during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  devoted 
his  mind  to  the  ftudy  of  Hiftory.  Subjeil  from 
his  infancy  to  an  hereditary  gout,  he  endeavoured 
to  eradicate  it  by  regularity  and  abftinence ;  and  per- 
haps it  was  the  feeble  ftate  of  his  health  which  firft 
led  him  into  retirement ;  but,  however  that  may 
be,  it  was  certainly  in  retirement  that  he  had  laid 

the 

*  Ckero,  fpeaking  of  the  pleafuies  of  the  mind,  fays,  "  They 
*'  employ  us  in  youth,  and  amufe  us  in  old  age  ;  in  profperity 
"  they  grace  and  embellifli  j  in  adverfity  they  afford  us  flielter 
"  and  fupport ;  delightful  at  home,  and  eafy  abroad,  they 
"  loften  flumber,  fliorten  fatigue,  and  enliven  retirement." 
Cic.  pro  Acchias. 
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the  foundation  of  that  glory  which  he  afterwards 
acquired. 

CHARACTERSof  thisdefcription,  itmaybefaid, 
are  no  longer  to  be  found ;  but  in  my  opinion  both 
the  idea  and  afiertion  would  be  erroneous.  Was 
the  Earl  of  Chatham  inferior  in  greatnefs  to  a 
Roman  ?  And  will  his  8077^  v/ho  already,  in  the 
€arlieft  ftage  of  manhood,  thunders  forth  his  elo- 
quence in  the  Senate  like  Demojlhenes^  and  cap- 
tivates like  Pericles  the  hearts  .  of  all  who  hear 
him,  who  is  now,  even  in  the  five-and-twentieth 
year  of  his  age,  dreaded  abroad,  and  beloved  at 
home,  as  Prime  Minifter  of  the  Britifh  Empire, 
ever  think  or  adl  under  any  circumftances  with 
lefs  greatnefs  than  his  illuftrious  father  ?  What 
men  have  been,  man  may  always  be.  Europe  now 
produces  charailers  as  great  as  ever  adorned  a 
throne  or  commanded  a  field.  Wifdom  and  vir- 
tue may  exift,  by  proper  cultivation,  as  well  in 
public  as  in  private  life ;  and  become  as  perfetS 
in  a  crowded  palace  as  in  a  folitary  cottage. 

Solitude  will  ultimately  render  the  mind  fu- 
perior  to  all  the  viciflitudes  and  miferies  of  life. 
The  man  whofe  bofom  neither  riches,  nor  luxury, 
nor  grandeur,  can  render  happy,  may,  with  a  book 
in  his  hand,  forget  all  his  torments  under  the 
friendly  fhade  of  every  tree;  and  experience  plea- 
E  '  fures 
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fures  as  infinite  as  they  are  varied,  as  pure  as  they 
are  lading,  as  lively  as  they  are  unfading,  and  as 
compatible  with  every  public  duty  as  they  are  con- 
tributory to  private  happinefs.  The  higheftpublic 
duty,  indeed,  is  that  of  employing  our  faculties  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  can  no  where  be  fo  ad- 
vantageoufly  difchargedasin  Solitude.  To  acquire 
a  true  notion  of  men  and  things,  and  boldly  to  an- 
nounce our  opinions  to  the  world,  is  an  indifpenfa- 
ble  obligation  on  every  individual.  The  prejs  is 
the  channel  through  which  writers  difFufe  the  light 
of  truth  among  the  people^  and  difplay  its  radi- 
ance to  the  eyes  of  the  great.  Good  writers  in- 
fpire  the  mind  with  courage  to  think  for  itfelf ; 
and  the  free  communication  of  fentiments  contri- 
butes to  the  improvement  and  perfection  of  human 
reafon.  It  is  this  love  of  liberty  that  leads  men 
into  Solitude,  where  they  may  throw  off  the  chains 
by  which  they  arc  fettered  in  the  world.  It  is 
this  difpofition  to  be  free,  that  makes  the  man 
who  thinks  in  Solitude  boldly  fpeak  a  language 
which,  in  the  corrupted  intercourfe  of  fociety,  he 
would  not  have  dared  openly  to  hazard.  Courage 
is  the  companion  of  Solitude.  The  man  who 
does  not  fear  to  feek  his  comforts  in  the  peaceful 
fhades  of  retirement,  looks  with  firmnefs  on  the 
pride  and  infolence  of  the  great.,  and  tears  from 
the  face  of  defpotifm  the  maik  by  which  it  is 
concealed.  His 
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His  mind,  enriched  by  knowledge,  may  defy 
the  frowns  of  fortune,  and  fee  unmoved  the  vari- 
ous viciflitudes  of  life.  When  Demetrius  had  cap- 
tured the  city  of  Megara,  and  the  property  of  the 
inhabitants  had  been  entirely  pillaged  by  the  fol- 
diers,  he  recollected  that  Stilpo,  a  philofopher  of 
great  reputation,  who  fought  only  the  retirement 
and  tranquillity  of  a  ftudious  life,  was  among  the 
number.  Having  fent  for  him,  Demetrius  afked 
him  if  he  had  loft  any  thing  during  the  pillage. 
*'  No,"  replied  the  philofopher  :  "  my  property 
*'  is  fafe^  for  it  exijis  only  iff  my  mind."^ 

Solitude  encourages  the  difclofure  of  thofe 
fentiments  and  feelings  which  the  manners  of  the 
world  compel  us  to  conceal.  The  mind  there  un- 
burthensitfelfwitheafe  and  freedom.  The  pen,  in- 
deed, is  not  always  taken  up  becaufe  we  are  alone; 
but  if  we  are  inclined  to  write,  we  ought  to  be 
alone.  To  cultivate  philofophy,  or  court  the  mufe 
with  effeit,  the  mind  muft  be  free  from  all  em- 
barrafTment.  The  inceflant  cries  of  children,  or 
the  frequent  intrufion  of  fervants,  with  meflages  of 
ceremony  and  cards  of  compliment,  diftradl  atten- 
tion. An  author,  whether  walking  in  the  open  air, 
feated  in  his  clofet,  reclined  under  the  fhade  of 
a  fpreading  tree,  or  ftretched  upon  a  fofa,  muft  be 
E  2  free 

»  This  Anecdote  is  diffl-rently  told  by  Plutarch. 
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free  to  follow  all  the  impulfes  of  his  mind,  and 
indulge  every  bent  and  turn  of  his  genius.  To 
compofe  with  fuccefs,  he  muft  feel  an  irrefiftible 
inclination,  and  be  able  to  indulge  his  fentiments 
and  emotions  without  obftacle  or  reftraint.  There 
are,  indeed,  minds  pofTefled  of  a  divine  infpira- 
tion,  which  is  capable  of  fubduing  every  diffi- 
culty, and  bearing  down  all  oppofition :  and  an 
author  fhould  fufpend  his  work  until  he  feels  this 
fecret  call  within  his  bofom,  and  watch  for  thofe 
propitious  moments,  when  the  mind  pours  forth 
its  ideas  with  energy,  and  the  heart  feels  the  fub- 
jed  with  increafmg  warmth  j  for 

—  Nature's  kindling  breath 


Mull  fire  the  chofen  genius;  Nature's  hand 
Murt;  firing  his  nerves,  and  imp  his  eagle  wings, 
Impatient  of  the  painful  fteep,  to  foar 
High  as  the  fummit;   there  to  breathe  at  large 
yEthereal  air,  with  bards  and  fages  old, 
Immortal  fons  of  praife " 

Petrarch  felt  this  facred  impulfe  when  he 
tore  himfelf  from  Avignon,  the  moft  vicious  and 
corrupted  city  of  the  age,  to  which  the  Pope  had 
recently  transferred  the  papal  chair;  and,  although 
ftill  young,  noble,  ardent,  honoured  by  his  Holi- 
nefs,  refpecSted  by  Princes,  and  courted  by  Cardi- 
nals, he  voluntarily  quitted  the  fplendid  tumults  of 

this 
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this  brilliant  court,  and  retired  to  the  celebrated 
Solitude  of  Vauclufe,  at  the  diftance  of  fix  leagues 
from  Avignon,  with  only  one  fervant  to  attend 
him,  and  no  other  polTeflion  than  an  humble  cottage 
and  its  furrounding  garden.  Charmed  with  the 
natural  beauties  of  this  rural  retreat,  he  adorned  it 
with  an  excellent  library,  and  dwelt,  for  many 
years,  in  wife  tranquillity  and  rational  repofe  ;  * 
employing  his  leifure  incompleting  and  polifhing 
his  works  ;  and  producing  more  original  compo- 
fitions  during  this  period  than  at  any  other  of  his 
life.  But,  although  he  here  devoted  much  time 
and  attention  to  his  writings,  it  was  long  before  he 
could  be  perfuaded  to  make  them  public.  Virgil 
calls  the  leifure  he  enjoyed  at  Naples,  ignoble  and 
obfcure  ;  but  it  was  during  this  leifure  that  he 
wrote   the   Georgics,  the  moft  perfe6l  of  all  his 

v/orks, 

*  The  following  lines  are  attributed  to  Petrarch,  on  his  re- 
tiring to  this  celebrated  hermitage  ; 

"  Inveni  requiem  :  Spes  et  For  tuna  valete  ! 
"  Nil  mihi  vobifcum  eft  ;  ludite  nunc  alios;" 

and  which  Le  Sage,  with  fome  variation,  has  made  his  hero  GU 
Bias  thus  infcribe,  with  very  happy  effedl,  over  the  door  of  his 
delightful  villa  at  Lirias,  in  letters  of  gold  : 

"  Inveni  portum.     Spes  et  Fortuna  valete  ! 
"  Sat  me  lufiftis,  ludite  nunc  alios. 

The  original  is  in  Ovid.  Fas.  ii.  208. 

E  3 
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works,  and  which  evince,  in  almoft  every  line, 
that  he  wrote  for  immortality.* 

The  fuffrage  of  pofterity,  indeed,  is  a  noble  ex- 
pedation,  which  every  excellent  and  great  writer 
cheriflies  with  enthufiafm.  An  inferior  mind  con- 
tents itfelf  with  a  more  humble  recompenfe,  and 
fometimes  obtains  its  due  reward.  But  writers,  both 
great  and  good,  muft  withdraw  from  the  interrup- 
tions of  fociety,  and,  feeking  the  filence  of  the 
groves,  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  fliades,  retire  into 
their  own  minds  ;  for  every  thing  they  perform, 
all  that  they  produce,  is  the  efFed  of  Solitude.  To 

accomplifh 

*  "  J^irg'l,  in  the  thirty-foLwrth  year  of  his  age,  retired  to  a 
delightful  privacy  at  Naples,  where  he  laid  the  plan  of  his  ini- 
mitable Georgia,  a  work  which  he  undertook  at  the  earneft  in- 
treaties  of  the  wife  and  able  minifter  Macenas,  on  a  noble  poli- 
tical motive,  and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  country.  Great 
was  the  defolation  occafioned  by  the  continuance  and  cruelty  of 
the  civil  wars  ;  Italy  was  almoft  depopulated  ;  the  lands  were 
uncultivated  and  unftocked  ;  a  famine  and  infurre<Sion  enfued  j 
Augujlus  himfeif  hardly  efcaped  being  ftoned  by  the  enraged 
populace,  who  attributed  this  calamity  to  his  ambition.  Mre- 
ceiias  therefore  refolved,  if  poffible,  to  revive  the  decayed  fpirit 
ofhufbaadryj  to  introduce  a  tafte  for  cultivation  ;  to  make  rural 
improvements  a  fafhionable  amufement  to  the  Great.  What  me- 
thod fo  likely  to  eft'edl  this,  as  to  recommend  agriculture  with 
all  the  infinuating  charms  of  poetry  ?  Virgil  fully  anfwered 
the  expedtation  of  his  polite  patron  j  for  the  Georgia  contain  ali 
thofe  mafterly  beauties  that  might  be  cxpefted  from  an  exalted 
genius,  whofe  judgment  and  imagination  were  in  full  vigour 
and  maturity,  and  who  had  leifure  to  give  the  laft  poli/h  and 
perfection  to  his  incomparable  workmanfhip. — TVartoii's  Life  of 
Virzil, 
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accomplifli  a  work  capable  of  exifting  through  fu- 
ture ages,  or  deferving  the  approbation  of  contem- 
porary fages,  the  love  of  Solitude  muft  entirely  oc- 
cupy their  fouls  ;  for  there  the  mind  reviews  and 
arranges,  with  the  happieft  cffeCty  all  the  ideas  and 
impreflions  it  has  gained  in  its  obfervations  in  the 
world  :  it  is  there  alone  that  the  dart  of  fatire  can 
be  truly  fharpened  againft  inveterate  prejudices  and 
infatuated  opinions  ;  it  is  there  alone  that  the  vices 
and  follies  of  mankind  prefent  themfelves  accurate- 
ly to  the  view  of  the  moralift,  and  excite  his  ardent 
endeavours  to  correcSl  and  reform  them.  The 
hope  of  immortality  is  certainly  the  higheft  with 
which  a  great  writer  can  poffibly  flatter  his  mind  j 
but  he  muft  poffefs  the  comprehenfive  genius  of 
a  Bacon  ;  think  with  the  acutenefs  of  Foltalre  ; 
compofe  with  the  eafe  and  elegance  of  Roujfeau ; 
and,  like  them,  produce  mafter-pieces  worthy 
of  pofterity  in  order  to  obtain  it. 

The  love  of  fame,  as  well  in  the  cottage  as  on 
the  throne,  or  in  the  camp,  ftimulates  the  mind  to 
the  performance  of  thofe  actions  which  are  moft 
likely  to  furvive  mortality  and  live  beyond  the 
grave,  and  which,  when  achieved,  render  the 
evening  of  life  as  brilliant  as  its  morning.  "  The 
praifes,"  fays  Plutarch^  "  beftowed  upon  great 
•  *'  and  exalted  minds,  only  fpur  on  and  roufe  their 
"  emulation :  like  a  rapid  torrent,  the  glory  v/hich 
E  4  "  they 
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"  they  have  already  acquired,  hurries  them  irre- 
^'  fiftibly  on  to  every  thing  that  is  great  and 
"  noble.  They  never  confider  themfelves  fuffi- 
*'  ciently  rewarded.  Their  prefent  actions  are 
*'  only  pledges  of  what  may  be  expedled  from 
"  them  ;  and  they  would  blufh  not  to  live  faith- 
"  ful  to  their  glory,  and  to  render  it  ftill  more 
"  illuftrious  by  the  nobleft  adions.". 

The  ear  which  would  be  deaf  to  fervile  adula- 
tion and  infipid compliment,  will  liften  with  plea- 
fure  to  the  enthufiafm  with  which  Cicero  ex- 
claims, "  Why  fhould  we  dilTemble  what  it  is 
"  impoliible  for  us  to  conceal  ?  Why  fhould  we 
"  not  be  proud  of  confefling  candidly  that  we  all 
"  afpire  to  fame  f  The  love  of  praife  influences  - 
"  all  mankind,  and  the  greateft  minds  are  the  moft 
"  fufceptible  of  it.  The  philofophers  who  moft 
"  preach  up  a  contempt  for  fame,  prefix  their 
"  names  to  their  works  ;  and  the  very  perform- 
"  ancesin  which  they  deny  oftentation, are  evident 
"  proofs  of  their  vanity  and  love  of  praife.  Virtue 
''  requires  no  other  rev/ard  for  all  the  toils  and 
"  dangers  to  which  flie  expofes  herfelf  than  that 
*'  of  fame  and  glory.  Take  away  this  flattering 
"  reward,  and  what  would  remain  in  the  natrow 
*'  career  of  life  to  prompt  her  exertions?  If  the 
*'  mind  could  not  launch  into  the  profpedl  of  fu- 
"  turity,  or  the  operations  of  the  foul  were  to  be 

"  limited 
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"  limited  to  the  fpace  that  bounds  thofe  of  the 
"  body,  fhe  would  not  weaken  herfelf  by  con- 
"  ftant  fatigues,  nor  weary  herfelf  with  continual 
"  watchings  and  anxieties  ;  fhe  would  not  think 
"  even  life  itfelf  worthy  of  a  ftruggle  :  but  there 
"  lives  in  the  breaft  of  every  good  man  a  principle 
"  which  unceafmgly  prompts  and  infpirits  him  to 
*'  the  purfuit  of  a  fame  beyond  the  prefent  hour  ; 
*'  a  fame  not  commenfurate  to  our  mortal  ex- 
"  iftence,  but  co-extenfive  with  the  lateft  pofte^ 
*'  rity.  Can  we,  who  every  day  expofe  ourfelves 
"  to  dangers  for  our  country,  and  have  never 
*'  pafTed  one  moment  of  our  lives  without  anxiety 
"  or  trouble,  meanly  think  that  all  confcioufnefs 
*'  ftiall  be  buried  with  us  in  the  grave  ?  If  the 
"  greateftmen  have  been  careful  to  prcferve  their 
*'  buftoes  and  their  ftatues,  thofe  images,  not  of 
*'  their  minds,  but  of  their  bodies,  ought  we  not 
"  rather  to  tranfmit  to  poflcrity  the  refemblance 
*'  of  our  wifdomand  virtue  ?  For  my  part,  at  leaft, 
*'  I  acknowledge,  that  in  all  my  adiions  I  conceiv- 
**  ed  that  I  was  difl'eminating  and  tranfmitting  my 
"  fame  to  the  remoteft  corners  and  the  lateft  ages 
"of  the  world.  Whether,  therefore,  my  con- 
"  fcioufnefs  of  this  fhall  ceafe  in  the  grave,  or,  as 
"  fome  have  thought,  fhall  furvivc  as  a  property 
'*  of  the  foul,  is  of  little  importance.  Of  one  thing 
"  I  am  certain,  that  at  this  inftant  I  feel  from  the 
2  "  reflexion 
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"  reflexion  a  flattering  hope  and  a  delightful  fen- 
"  fation." 


This  is  the  true  enthufiafrn  with  which  precep- 
tors fhould  infpire  the  bofoms  of  their  young  pupils. 
Whoever  fhall  be  happy  enough  to  light  up  this 
generous  flame,  and  increafe  it  by  confl;ant  appli- 
cation, will  fee  the  obje6l  of  his  care  voluntarily 
relinquiih  the  pernicious  pleafures  of  youth,  enter 
with  virtuous  dignity  on  the  ftage  of  life,  and  add, 
by  the  performance  of  the  nobleft  actions,  new 
lufl:re  to  fcience,  and  brighter  rays  to  glory.  The 
defire  of  extending  our  fame  by  noble  deeds,  and  of 
increaflng  the  good  opinion  of  mankind  by  a  dig- 
nified condu6l  and  real  greatnefs  of  foul,  confers 
advantages  which  neither  illuflrious  birth, elevated 
rank,  nor  great  fortune,  can  beftow ;  and  which 
even  on  the  throne  are  only  to  be  acquired  by  a 
life  of  exemplary  virtue,  and  an  anxious  attention 
to  the  fufFrage  of  pofterity. 

There  is  no  chara6ter,  indeed,  more  likely  to 
acquire  future  fame  than  the  fatirift,  who  dares  to 
point  out  and  condemn  the  follies,  the  prejudices, 
and  the  growing  vices  of  the  age,  in  ftrong  and 
nervous  language.  Works  of  this  defcription, 
however  they  may  fail  to  reform  the  prevailing 
manners  of  the  times,  will  operate  on  fucceeding 

generations. 
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generations,  and  extend  their  influence  and  repu- 
tation to  the  lateft  pofterity.  True  greatnefs 
operates  long  after  envy  and  malice  have  purfued 
the  modeft  merit  which  produced  it  to  the  grave. 
O,  Lavater  !  thofe  bafe  corrupted  fouls  who  only 
fhine  a  moment,  and  are  for  ever  extinguifl:ied, 
will  be  forgotten,  while  the  memory  of  thy  name 
is  carefully  cherifhed,  and  thy  virtues  fondly  be- 
loved :  thy  foibles  will  be  no  longer  remembered ; 
and  the  qualities  which  diftinguiflied  and  adorned 
thy  charader  will  alone  be  reviewed.  The  rich 
variety  of  thy  language,  the  judgment  with  which 
thou  haft  boldly  invented  and  created  new  expref- 
fions,  the  nervous  brevity  of  thy  ftile,  and  thy 
ftriking  piilures  of  human  manners,  will,  as  the 
author  of  "  The  CharaSfers  of  German  Poets  and 
Profe  Writers"  has  predidled,  extend  the  fame  of 
thy  "  Fragments  upon  Pbyfiognomy"  to  the  remoteft 
pofterity.  The  accufation  that  Lavater^  who 
was  capable  of  developing  fuch  fublime  truths,  and 
of  creating  almoft  a  new  language,  gave  credit 
to  the  juggles  of  GeJJncr^  will  then  be  forgot  ; 
and  he  will  enjoy  the  life  after  death,  which 
Qlcero  feemed  to  hope  for  with  fo  much  enthu- 
fiafm. 

Solitude,  indeed,  affords  a  pleafure  to  an  au- 
thor of  which  no  one  can  deprive  him,  and  which 
far  exceeds  all  the  honours  of  the  world.  He  not 

only 
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only  anticipates  the  effe£l  his  work  will  produce, 
but,  while  it  advances  towards  completion,  feels 
the  delicious  enjoyment  of  thofe  hours  of  ferenity 
and  compofure  which  his  labours  procure.  What 
continued  and  tranquil  delight  flows  from  fuccef- 
five  compofition  !  Sorrows  fly  from  this  elegant 
occupation.  Oh  !  I  would  not  exchange  one  fingle 
hour  of  fuch  private  tranquillity  and  content, 
for  all  thofe  flattering  illufions  of  public  fame 
with  which  the  mind  of  Tully  was  fo  incefl"ant- 
ly  intoxicated.  A  difficulty  furmounted,  a  happy 
moment  feized,  a  proportion  elucidated,  a  fen- 
tence  neatly  and  elegantly  turned,  or  a  thought 
happily  exprefled,  are  falutary  and  healing  balms, 
counter-poifons  to  melancholy,  and  belong  exclu- 
fively  to  a  wife  and  well-formed  Solitude. 

To  enjoy  himfelf  without  being  dependent  on 
the  aid  of  others,  to  devote  to  employments,  not 
perhaps  entirely  ufelefs,  thofe  hours  which  forrow 
and  chagrin  would  otherwife  fteal  from,  the  fum 
of  life,  is  the  great  advantage  oi  an  author  ;  and 
with  this  advantage  alone  I  am  perfectly  con- 
tented. 

"  There  is  a  pleafure  in  an  Author'' s  pains 
Which  only  Authors  know.     The  fhifts  and  turns, 
Th'  expedients,  and  inventions  multiform, 
To  which  the  mind  relbrts  in  choice  of  terms, 

Tho' 
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Tho'  apt,  yet  coy,  and  difficult  to  win — 
T'  arreft  the  fleeting  images  that  fill 
The  mirror  of  the  mind,  and  hold  them  faft, 
And  force  them  fit  till  he  has  pencil'd  off 
A  faithful  likenefs  of  the  form  he  views, 
Then  to  difpofe  his  copies  with  fuch  art. 
That  each  may  find  its  mod  pi-opitious  light, 
And  fhine  by  fituation  hardly  lefs 
Than  by  the  labour  and  the  flcill  it  cofl. 
Are  occupations  of  the  Author^!  mind 
So  pleafing,  and  that  fieal  away  the  thought 
With  fuch  addrefs  from  themes  of  fad  import, 
That,  lofl:  in  its  own  mufings,  happy  man ! 
He  feels  the  anxieties  of  life,  denied 
Their  wonted  entertainment,  all  retire." 


Solitude  not  only  elevates  the  mind,  but  adds 
new  ftrength  to  its  powers.  The  man  who  has 
not  courage  to  conquer  the  prejudices  and  defpife 
the  manners  of  the  world,  whofe  greatell  dread  is 
the  imputation  of  fingularity,  who  forms  his  opi- 
nion and  regulates  his  conduct  upon  the  judgment 
and  a6lions  of  others,  will  certainly  never  pofTefs 
fufficient  ftrength  of  mind  to  devote  himfelf  to 
voluntary  Solitude ;  which,  it  has  been  well  ob- 
ferved,  is  as  neceflary  to  give  a  juft,  folid,  firm, 
and  forcible  tone  to  our  thoughts,  as  an  inter- 
courfe  with  the  world  is  to  give  them  richnefs, 
brilliancy,  and  juft  appropriation. 

The 
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The  mind  employed  on  noble  and  interefting 
fubjeils,  difdains  the  indolence  that  ftains  the  va- 
cant breaft.  Enjoying  freedom  and  tranquillity, 
the  foul  feels  the  extent  of  its  energies  with  greater 
fenfibility,  anddifplays  powers  v/hich  it  was  before 
unconfcious  of  poflefling  ;  the  faculties  fharpen  ; 
the  mind  becomes  more  clear,  luminous,  and  ex- 
tenfive  ;  the  perception  more  di{lin£l;  the  whole 
intelleiSlual  fyftem,  in  lliort,  exa6ls  more  from  it- 
felf  in  the  leifure  of  Solitude  than  in  the  buftle  of 
the  world.  But  to  produce  thefe  happy  efFe£l:s, 
Solitude  muft  not  be  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  tranquil 
idlenefs  and  inadlive  eafe,  of  mental  numbnefs  or 
fenfual  ftupor  j  it  is  not  fufficient  to  be  continually 
gazing  out  of  a  window  with  a  vacant  mind,  or 
gravely  walking  up  and  down  the  ftudy  in  a  ragged 
robe  de  chamhre  and  worn-out  flippers ;  for  the  mere 
exterior  of  tranquillity  cannot  elevate  or  increafe 
the  adtivity  of  the  foul,  which  muft  feel  an  eager 
defire  to  roam  at  large,  before  it  can  gain  that  de- 
lightful liberty  and  leifure,  which  at  the  fame  in- 
ftant  improves  the  underftanding  and  corre(£ls  the 
imagination.  The  mind,  indeed,  is  enabled,  by 
the  ftrength  it  acquires  under  the  fhades  of  retire- 
ment, to  attack  prejudices,  and  combat  errors,  with 
the  unfailing  prowefs  of  the  moft  athletic  cham- 
pion ;  for  the  more  it  examines  into  the  nature  of 
things,  the  clofer  it  brings  them  to  its  view,  and 
expofes,  with  unerring  clearnefs,  all  the  latent 

properties 
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properties  they  poffefs.  An  intrepid  and  refledl- 
ing  mind,  when  retired  within  itfelf,  feizes  with 
rapture  on  truth  the  moment  it  is  difcovered ; 
looks  round  with  a  fmile  of  pity  and  contempt  on 
thofe  who  defpife  its  charms  ;  hears  without  dif- 
may  the  inveilives  which  envy  and  malice  let 
loofe  againft  him  ;  and  nobly  difdains  the  hue  ayid 
cry  which  the  ignorant  multitude  raife  againft  him 
the  moment  he  elevates  his  hand  to  dart  againft 
them  one  of  the  ftrong  and  invincible  truths  he 
has  difcovered  in  his  retreat. 

Solitude  diminifliesthe  variety  of  thofetrou- 
blefome  pafllons  which  difturb  the  tranquillity  of 
the  human  mind,  by  combining  and  forming  a 
number  of  them  into  one  great  defire  ;*  for  al- 
though it  may  certainly  become  dangerous  to  the 
pafllons,  it  may  alfo,  thanks  to  the  difpenfations  of 
Providence !  produce  very  falutary  effedls.  If  it 
diforder  the  mind,  it  is  capable  of  efFedling  its  cure. 
It  extra£ls  the  various  propenfities  of  the  human 
heart,  and  unites  them  into  one.  By  this  procefs 
we  feel  and  learn  not  only  the  nature,  but  the  ex- 
tent, of  all  the  paflions,  which  rife  up  againft  us 

like 

*  "  The  more  defines  I  have,  "  fays  Montaigne,  "  the  lefs 
*'  ardent  they  are.  The  torrents  that  divide  themfelves  into 
"  many  branches  are  leaft  dangerous.  A  ftrong  paflion  is  a 
"  folitary  palTion,  that  concentrates  all  our  defires  within  one 
"  point." 
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like  the  angry  waves  of  a  difordered  ocean,  to 
overwhelm  us  in  the  abyfs  :  but  philofophy  flies 
to  our  aid,  divides  their  force;  and,  if  we  do  not 
yield  to  them  an  eafy  victory,  by  negledling  all 
oppofition  to  their  attacks,  virtue  znAfe If- denial 
bring  gigantic  reinforcements  to  our  affiftance, 
and  enfure  fuccefs.  Virtue  and  refolution,  in 
fhort,  are  equal  to  every  confli6l,  the  inftant  we 
learn  that  one  pallion  is  to  be  conquered  by  an- 
other. 

The  mind,  exalted  by  the  high  and  dignified 
fentiments  it  acquires  by  lonely  meditation,  be- 
comes proud  of  its  fuperiority,  withdraws  itfelf 
from  every  bafe  and  ignoble  obje(?l,  and  avoids, 
Vt'ith  heroic  virtue,  the  effect  of  dangerous  fociety. 
A  noble  mind  obferves  the  fons  of  worldly  pleafurc 
mingling  in  fcenes  of  riot  and  debauchery  without 
being  feduced  ;  hears  it  in  vain  echoed  from  every 
fide,  that  incontinence  is  among  the  firfl  propen- 
fities  of  the  human  heart ;  and  that  every  young 
man  of  fafliion  and  fpirit  muft  as  necefTarily  in- 
dulge his  appetite  for  the  fair  fex,  as  the  calls  of 
hunger  or  fleep.  Such  a  mind  perceives  that 
libertinifm  and  difiipation  not  only  enervate  youth, 
and  render  the  feelings  callous  to  the  charms  of 
virtue  and  the  principles  of  honefty,  but  that  it 
deftroys  every  manly  refolution,  renders  the  heart 
timid,  decreafes  exertion,  damps  the  generous 
warmth  and  fine  enthufiafm  of  the  foul,  and,  in  the 

end. 
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end,  totally  annihilates  all  its  powers.  The 
youth,  therefore,  who  ferioufly  wifhes  to  fuftain 
an  honourable  charadler  on  the  theatre  of  life, 
muft  for  ever  renounce  the  habits  of  indolence  and 
luxury  ;  and  when  he  no  longer  impairs  his  in- 
telledlual  faculties  by  debauchery,  or  renders  it 
neceflary  to  attempt  the  renovation  of  his  languid 
and  debilitated  conftitution  by  excefs  of  wine  and 
luxurious  living,  he  will  foon  be  relieved  from 
the  neceflity  of  confuming  whole  mornings  on 
horfeback,  in  a  vain  fearch  of  that  health  from 
change  of  fcene,  which  temperance  and  exercife 
would  immediately  bellow. 

All  men,  without  exception,  have  fomething 
to  learn  :  whatever  may  be  the  diftinguifhed  rank 
which  they  hold  in  fociety,  they  can  never  be  truly 
great  but  by  their  perfonal  merit.  The  more  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  are  exercifed  in  the  tranquil- 
lity of  retirement,  the  more  confpicuous  they  ap- 
pear :  and  fhould  the  pleafures  of  debauchery  be 
the  ruling  paflion,  learn,  O,  young  man  !  that 
nothing  will  fo  eafily  fubdue  it  as  an  increafmg 
emulation  in  great  and  virtuous  actions,  a  hatred 
of  idlenefs  and  frivolity,  the  ftudy  of  the  fciences, 
a  frequent  communication  with  your  own  heart, 
and  that  high  and  dignified  fpirit  which  views 
with  difdain  every  thing  that  is  vile  and  con- 
temptible. This  generous  and  high  difdain  of  vice, 
this  fond  and  ardent  love  of  virtue,  difclofes  itfelf 
F  in 
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in  retirement  with  dignity  and  greatnefs,  where 
the  paflion  of  high  achievement  operates  with 
greater  force  than  in  any  other  fituation.  The 
fame  paflion  which  carried  Alexander  into  Afia 
confined  Diogenes  to  his  tub.  Heraclius  de- 
fcended  from  his  throne  to  devote  his  mind  to  the 
fearch  of  truth.*     He  who  wiflies  to  render  his 

knowledge 

*  The  Emperor  Dkclejian  alfo  paffed  the  nine  laft  years  of 
his  life  in  a  private  condition.  "  Reafon,"  fays  Mr.  Gibbon, 
**  had  diftated,  and  content  feems  to  have  accompanied,  his  re- 
treat, in  which  he  enjoyed  for  a  long  time  the  refpeft  of  thofe 
princes  to  whom  he  had  refigned  the  pofleflion  of  the  world.  It 
is  feldom  that  minds  long  exercifed  in  bufinefs  have  formed  any 
habits  of  converfing  with  themfelves,  and  in  the  lofs  of  power 
they  principally  regret  the  want  of  occupation.  The  amufememts 
of  letters  and  devotion,  which  afford  fo  many  refources  in  Soli- 
tude, were  incapable  of  fixing  the  attention  of  D'wckjian  j 
but  he  had  prefervtd,  or  at  lead  he  foon  recovered,  a  tafte  for  the 
moft  innocent  as  well  as  natural  pleafures ;  and  his  ieifure  hours 
were  fufficiently  employed  in  building,  planting,  and  gardening. 
His  anfwer  to  Maximilian  is  defervedly  celebrated.  He  was 
foliclted  by  that  reftlefs  old  man  to  affume  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment and  the  imperial  purple.  He  rejedled  the  temptation  with 
a  fmile  of  pity,  calmly  obferving,  that  if  he  could  fhew  Maxi- 
milian the  cabbages  which  he  had  planted  with  his  own  hands 
at  Salona,  he  fliould  no  longer  be  urged  to  relinquifli  the  enjoy- 
ment of  happinefs  for  the  purfuit  of  power.  "  A  juft  eftimate 
of  greatnefs,"  adds  this  elegant  hiftorian,  "  and  the  affurance  of 
immortal  fame, improve  our  relifli  for  the  pleafures  of  retirement." 
Charles  the  Fifth  alfo  retired  from  the  throne,  and  buried  his 
grandeur  and  his  ambition  in  folitude  and  filence,  in  a  delight- 
ful retreat  near  the  monaftery  of  St.  Jufiui,  in  the  province 
of  Eftramadura  in  Spain,  where  he  enjoyed  perhaps  more  com- 
plete fatisfadion  than  all  his  power  had  ever  yielded  him. 
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knowledge  ufeful  to  mankind,  muft  firft  ftudy 
the  world  ;  not  too  intenfely,  or  for  any  long  du- 
ration, or  with  any  fondnefs  for  its  follies  ;  for 
the  follies  of  the  world  enervate  and  deftroy  the 
vigour  of  the  mind.  Cesfar  tore  himfelf  from 
the  embraces  of  Cleopatra^  and  became  the  maf- 
ter  of  the  world  ;  while  Antony  took  her  as 
a  miftrefs  to  his  bofom,  funk  indolently  into  her 
arms,  and  by  his  effeminacy  loft  not  only  his  life, 
but  the  government  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Solitude,  indeed,  infpires  the  mind  with  no- 
tions too  refined  and  exalted  for  the  level  of  com- 
mon life.  But  a  fondnefs  for  high  conceptions, 
and  a  lively,  ardent  difpofition,  difcovers  to  the 
votaries  of  Solitude,  the  poflibility  of  fupporting 
themfelves  on  heights  which  would  derange  the 
intellefts  of  ordinary  men.  Every  obje6l  that 
furrounds  the  folitary  man  enlarges  the  faculties 
of  his  mind,  improves  the  feelings  of  his  heart, 
elevates  him  above  the  condition  of  the  fpecies, 
and  infpires  his  foul  with  views  of  immortality. 
Every  day  in  the  life  of  a  man  of  the  world  feems 
as  if  he  expeded  it  would  be  the  laft  of  his  exift- 
ence.*  Solitude  amply  compenfates  for  every 
F  2  privation, 

*  Platoy  when  he  vlfited  Sicily,  was  fo  much  ftruckwith  the 
luxury  of  Agrigentum,  both  in  their  houjei  and  their  tables,  that 
he  obferved,  "  The  people  here  huUd  as  If  they  were  never  to 
"  die,  and  eat  as  if  they  had  not  an  hour  to  live.' 
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privation,  while  the  devotee  of  worldly  pleafures 
conceives  himfelf  loft  if  he  is  deprived  of  vifiting 
a  fafliionable  aflembly,  of  attending  a  favourite 
club,  of  feeing  a  new  play,  of  patronizing  a  cele- 
brated boxer,  or  of  admiring  fome  foreign  no- 
velty which  the  hand-bills  of  the  day  have  an- 
nounced. 

I  COULD  never  read  without  feeling  the  warm- 
eft  emotions  the  following  pafTage  of  Plutarch : 
*'  I  live,"  faid  he,  "  entirely  upon  Hiftory  ;  and 
"  while  I  contemplate  the  picStures  it  prefents  to 
*'  my  view,  my  mind  enjoys  a  rich  repaft  from  the 
*'  reprefentation  of  great  and  virtuous  characters. 
*'  If  the  anions  of  men  produce  fome  inftances 
*'  of  vice,  corruption,  and  diflionefty,  I  endea- 
'*  vour,  neverthelefs,  to  remove  the  impreffion, 
*'  or  to  defeat  its  effedl.  My  mind  withdraws 
*'  itfelf  from  the  fcene,  and,  free  from  every  ig- 
"  noble  paflion,  I  attach  myfelf  to  thofe  high 
*'  examples  of  virtue  which  are  fo  agreeable  and 
*'  fatisfadlory,  and  which  accord  fo  completely 
*'  with  the  genuine  feelings  of  our  nature." 

The  foul,  winged  by  thefe  fublime  images,  flies 
from  the  earth,  mounts  as  it  proceeds,  and  cafts  an 
eye  of  difdain  on  thofe  furrounding  clouds  which, 
as  they  gravitate  to  the  earth,  would  impede  its 
flight.     At  a  certain  height  the  faculties  of  the 

mind 
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mind  expand,  and  the  fibres  of  the  heart  dilate.  It 
is,  indeed,  in  the  power  of  every  man  to  perform 
more  than  he  undertakes ;  and  therefore  it  is  both 
wife  and  praife- worthy  to  attempt  everything  that 
is  morally  within  our  reach.  How  many  dormant 
ideas  may  be  awakened  by  exertion  !  and  then, 
what  a  variety  of  early  imprellions,  which  were 
feemingly  forgot,  revive,  and  prefent  themfelves 
to  our  pens  !  We  may  always  accomplifh  much 
more  than  we  conceive,  provided  paflion  fans  the 
flame  which  the  imagination  has  lighted;  for  life 
is  infupportable  when  unanimated  by  the  foft  af- 
fections of  the  heart.* 

Solitude  leads  the  mind  to  thofe  fources 
from  whence  the  grandefl:  conceptions  are  moft 
likely  to  flow.  But,  alas !  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  every  perfon  to  feize  the  advantages  Solitude 
beftows.  Were  every  noble  mind  fenfible  of  the 
extenfive  information,  of  the  lofty  and  fublime 
ideas,  of  the  exquifitely  fine  feelings  which  refult 
from  occafional  retirement,  they  would  frequent- 
ly quit  the  world,  even  in  the  earlieft  periods 
F  3  of 

*  **  The  force  of  the  pafllons,"fays  agreat  Philofopher,  "  can 
"  alone  counterbalance  in  the  human  mind  the  efFedts  of  indo- 
*'  knee  and  ina£livity,  Ileal  us  from  that  repofe  and  torpidity  to- 
*'  wards  which  we  inceflantly  gravitate,  and  at  length  endue  the 
<*  mind  with  that  continuity  of  attention  to  which  fuperiority  of 
"  talent  is  attached." 
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of  youth,  to  tafte  the  fweets  of  Solitude,  and  lay 
the  foundation  for  a  wife  old  age. 

In  conducing  the  low  and  petty  affairs  of  life, 
common  fenfe  is  certainly  a  more  ufeful  quality  than 
even  genius  itfelf.*  Genius,  indeed,  or  that  fine 
enthufiafm  which  carries  the  mind  into  its  higheft 
fphere,  is  clogged  and  impeded  in  its  afcentby  the 
ordinary  occupations  of  the  world,  and  feldom  re- 
gains its  natural  liberty  and  priftine  vigour  except 
in  Solitude.  Minds  anxious  to  reach  the  regions 
of  philofophy  and  fcience,  have,  indeed,  no  other 
means  of  refcuing  themfelves  from  the  burden  and 
thraldom  of  worldly  affairs.  Sickened  and  dif- 
gufted  by  the  ridicule  and  obloquy  they  experience 
from  an  ignorant  and  prefumptuous  multitude, 
their  faculties  become,  as  it  were,  extinft,  and 
mental  exertion  dies  away ;  for  the  defire  of  fame, 
that  great  incentive  to  intellectual  achievement, 
cannot  long  exift  where  merit  is  no  longer  re- 
warded by  praife.     But  remove  fuch  minds  from 

the 


*  *'  A  man  of  common  fenfe,"  fays  Hel'vet'ius,  "  is  a  man 
**  in  whofe  charafter  indolence  predominates  :  he  is  not  endowed 
•*  with  that  adlivity  of  foul  which,  in  high  ftations,  leads  great 
*'  minds  todifcovernew  fprings  by  which  they  may  fet  the  world 
**  in  motion,  or  to  fow  thofe  feeds,  from  the  growth  of  which 
**  they  are  enabled  to  produce  future  events." 
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the  oppreffion  of  ignorance,  of  envy,  of  hatred, 
or  of  malice  ;  let  them  enjoy  liberty  and  leifure; 
and,  with  the  afliftance  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
they  will  foon  take  an  ample  revenge,  and  their 
produ<Slions  excite  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
How  many  excellent  underftandings  remain  in 
obfcurity,  merely  on  account  of  the  pofleflbr  be- 
ing condemned  to  follow  worldly  employments, 
in  which  little  or  no  ufe  of  the  mind  is  required, 
and  which  for  that  reafon  ought  to  be  exclufively 
beftowed  on  the  ignorant  and  illiterate  vulgar  ! 
But  this  circumftance  can  feldom  happen  in  Soli- 
tude, where  the  mental  faculties,  enjoying  their 
natural  freedom,  and  roaming  unconfined  through 
all  the  parts  and  properties  of  nature,  fix  on  thofe 
purfuits  moft  congenial  to  their  powers,  and  moft 
likely  to  carry  them  into  their  proper  fphere. 

The  unwelcome  reception  which  folitary  men 
frequently  meet  with  in  the  world,  becomes,  when 
properly  confidered,afource  of  enviable  happinefs; 
for  to  be  univerfally  beloved  would  prove  a  great 
misfortune  to  him  who  is  meditating  in  tranquil- 
lity the  performance  of  fome  great  and  important 
work  :  every  one  would  then  be  anxious  to  vifit 
him,  to  folicit  his  vifits  in  return,  and  to  prefs  for 
his  attendance  on  all  parties.  But  though  philofo- 
phers  are  fortunately  not  in  general  the  moft  fa- 
voured guefts  in  fafhionable  focieties,  they  have 
the  fatisfaftion  to  recoiled,  that  it  is  not  ordinary 
F  4  or 
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or  common  charaders  againft  whom  the  public 
hatred  and  difguft  are  excited.  There  is  always 
fomething  great  in  that  man  againft  whom  the 
world  exclaims,  at  whom  every  one  throws  a 
ftone,  and  on  whofe  charadler  all  attempt  to  fix 
a  thoufand  crimes,  without  being  able  to  prove 
one.  The  fate  of  a  man  of  genius,  who  lives  re- 
tired and  unknown,  is  certainly  more  enviable ; 
for  he  will  then  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  undifturbed 
retirement ;  and  naturally  imagining  the  multi- 
tude to  be  ignorant  of  his  character,  will  not  be 
furprifed  that  they  fhould  continually  mifinterpret 
and  pervert  both  his  words  and  aftions ;  or  that 
the  efforts  of  his  friends  to  undeceive  the  public 
with  refpe£t  to  his  merit  fhould  prove  abortive. 

Such  was,  in  the  miftaken  view  of  the  world, 
the  fate  of  the  celebrated  Count  Schaumhoxirg- 
Lippe^  better  known  by  the  appellation  of  the 
Count  de  Buckebourg.  No  character  through- 
out Germany  was  ever  more  traduced,  or  fo  little 
underftood  ;  and  yet  he  was  worthy  of  being  en- 
rolled among  the  higheft  names  his  age  or  country 
ever  produced.  When  1  firft  became  acquainted 
with  him,  he  lived  in  almoft  total  privacy,  quite 
retired  from  the  world,  on  a  fmall  paternal  farm,  in 
the  management  of  which  confifted  all  his  pleafure 
and  employment.  His  exterior  appearance  was,  I 
confefs,  rather  forbidding,and  prevented  fuperficial 
obfervers  from  perceiving  the  extraordinary  en- 
dowments 
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dowments  of  his  brilliant  and  capacious  mind. 
The  Count  de  Lacy,  formerly  Ambaflador  from 
the  Court  of  Madrid  to  Peterfburgh,  related 
to  me,  during  his  refidence  at  Hanover,  that  he 
led  the  Spanifli  army  againft  the  Portuguefe  at 
the  time  they  were  commanded  by  the  Count  de 
Buckebourg ;  and  that  when  the  officers  dif- 
covered  him,  as  they  were  reconnoitering  the 
enemy  with  their  glafles,  the  Angularity  of  his 
appearance  ftruck  them  fo  forcibly,  that  they  im- 
mediately exclaimed,  "  Are  the  Portuguefe  com- 
*'  manded  by  Don  ^ixote  f"  The  Ambaflador, 
however,  who  poflTeffed  a  liberal  mind,  did  juftice, 
in  the  highefl  terms,  to  the  merit  and  good  con- 
duit of  Buckebourg  in  Portugal  j  and  praifed, 
with  enthufiaftic  admiration,  the  goodnefs  of  his 
mind,  and  the  greatnefs  of  his  character.  Viewed 
at  a  diflance,  his  appearance  was  certainly  ro- 
mantic J  and  his  heroic  countenance^  his  flowing 
hair,  his  tall  and  meagre  figure,  and  particularly 
the  extraordinary  length  of  his  vifage,  might,  in 
truth,  recall  fome  idea  of  the  celebrated  Knight 
of  La  Mancha  ;  but,  on  a  clofer  view,  both  his 
perfon  and  his  manners  difpelled  the  idea ;  for  his 
features,  full  of  fire  and  animation,  announced  the 
elevation,  fagacity,  penetration,  kindnefs,  virtue, 
and  ferenity  of  his  foul ;  and  the  moft  fublime  and 
heroic  fentiments  were  as  familiar  and  natural  to 
his  mind,  as  they  were  to  the  noblefi:  chara6lers 
of  Greece  and  Rome. 

The 
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The  Count  was  born  in  London,  and  poflefled 
a  difpofition  as  whimfical  as  it  was  extraordinary. 
The  anecdotes  concerning  him,  which  I  heard 
from  his  relation,  a  German  Prince,  are  perhaps 
not  generally  known.  Fond  of  contending  with 
the  Englifh  in  every  thing,  he  laid  a  wager  that 
he  would  ride  a  horfe  from  London  to  Edinburgh 
backwards,  that  is,  with  the  horfe's  head  towards 
Edinburgh,  and  the  Count's  face  towards  Lon- 
don ;  and  in  this  manner  he  adlually  rode  through 
feveral  counties  in  England.  He  travelled 
through  the  greater  part  of  that  kingdom  on  foot 
in  the  difguife  of  a  common  beggar.  Being  in- 
formed that  part  of  the  current  of  the  Danube, 
above  Regenfberg,  was  fo  flrong  and  rapid,  that 
no  one  had  dared  to  fwim  acrofs  it,  he  made  the 
attempt,  and  ventured  fo  far  that  he  nearly  loft  his 
life.  A  great  ftatefman  and  profound  philofopher 
at  Hanover  related  to  me,  that,  during  the  war 
in  which  the  Count  commanded  the  artillery  in 
the  army  of  Prince  Ferdinand  oi  Brunfwick 
againft  the  French,  he  one  day  invited  a  number 
of  Hanoverian  officers  to  dine  with  him  in  his  tent. 
While  the  company  were  in  the  higheft  ftate  of 
feftive  mirth  and  gaiety,  a  fucceflion  of  cannon 
balls  pafled  direfly  over  the  head  of  the  tent. 
"  The  French  cannot  be  far  off!"  exclaimed  the 
officers.  "  Oh !  I  aflure  you,"  replied  the 
Count,  "  they  are  not  near  usj"  and  he  begged 
2  the 
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the  gentlemen  would  make  themfelves  perfectly 
eafy,  refume  their  feats,  and  finlfti  their  dinners. 
Soon  afterwards  a  cannon  ball  carried  away  the 
top  of  the  tent,  when  the  officers  again  rofe  pre- 
cipitately from  their  feats,  exclaiming,  "  The 
"  enemy  are  here !"  "  No,  no,"  replied  the  Count, 
*'  the  enemy  are  not  here ;  therefore  I  muft  re- 
*'  queft,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  place  your- 
*'  felves  at  the  table,  and  fit  ftill,  for  you  may 
''^rely  on  my  word."  The  firing  recommenced, 
and  balls  flew  about  in  the  fame  direcStion  :  the 
officers,  however,  remained  fixed  to  their  feats  ; 
and  while  they  eat  and  drank  in  feeming  tran- 
quillity, whifpered  to  each  other  their  furmifes 
and  conje£lures  on  this  fingular  entertainment. 
At  length  the  Count,  rifing  from  his  feat,  ad- 
drefled  the  company  in  thefe  words  :  "  Gentle- 
*'  men,  I  was  willing  to  convince  you  how  well 
"  I  can  rely  upon  the  officers  of  my  artillery.  I 
*'  ordered  them  to  fire,  during  the  time  we  con- 
*'  tinued  at  dinner,  at  the  pinnacle  of  the  tent  ; 
*'  and  you  have  obfervcd  with  what  punctuality 
*'  they  obeyed  my  orders." 

Characteristic  traits  of  a  man  anxious  to 
inure  himfelf  and  thofe  about  him  to  arduous  and 
difficult  exploits,  will  not  be  ufelefs  or  unenter- 
taining  to  curious  and  fpeculative  minds.    Being 

one 
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one  day  in  company  with  the  Count  at  Fort 
Wilhelmftein,  by  the  fide  of  a  magazine  of 
gunpowder,  which  he  had  placed  in  the  room 
immediately  under  that  in  which  I  flept,  I  ob- 
ferved  to  him,  that  I  fhould  not  be  able  to  fleep 
very  contentedly  there  during  fome  of  the  hot 
nights  of  fummer.  The  Count,  however,  con- 
vinced me,  though  I  do  not  now  recoiled  by 
what  means,  that  the  great ejl  danger  and  no  danger 
are  one  and  the  fame  thing.  When  I  firft  faw  this 
extraordinary  man,  which  was  in  the  company  of 
two  officers,  the  one  Englifh,  the  other  Portu- 
guefe,  he  entertained  me  for  two  hours  upon  the 
Phyfiology  of  Haller^  whofe  works  he  knew 
by  heart.  The  enfuing  morning  he  infilled  on 
my  accompanying  him  in  a  little  boat,  which  he 
rowed  himfelf,  to  Fort  Wilhelmftein,  built  under 
his  diredlion  in  the  middle  of  the  water,  from 
plans,  which  he  fhewed  me,  of  his  own  drawing. 
On  Sunday,  on  the  great  parade  at  Pyrmont, 
furrounded  by  a  vaft  concourfe  of  men  and  wo- 
men, occupied  inmufic,  dancing,  and  gallantries, 
he  entertained  me  during  the  courfe  of  two  hours 
on  the  fame  fpot,  and  with  as  much  ferenity  as  if 
we  had  been  alone,  by  detailing  the  various  con- 
troverfies  refpe£ling  the  exiftence  of  God^  point- 
ing out  their  defeftive  parts,  and  convincing  me 
that  he  furpaffed  every  writer  in  his  knowledge 
of  the  fubjed.    To  prevent  my  efcaping  from  this 

ledlure, 
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ledlure,  he  held  me  faft  the  whole  time  by  one  of 
the  buttons  of  my  coat.  At  his  country  feat  at 
Buckebourg  he  fhewed  me  a  large  folio  volume, 
in  his  own  hand- writing,  upon  "  The  Art  of  de~ 
"  fending  a  fmall  Town  againfl  a  great  Forced'' 
The  work  was  completely  finilhed,  and  intended 
as  a  prefent  to  the  King  of  Portugal.  There 
were  many  paffages  in  it,  which  the  Count  did  me 
the  favour  to  read,  relating  to  SwifTerland  ;  a 
country  and  people  which  he  confidered  as  invin- 
cible ;  pointing  out  to  me  not  only  all  the  im- 
portant places  they  might  occupy  againft  an  ene- 
my, but  difcovering  pafles  before  unknown,  and 
through  which  even  a  cat  would  fcarcely  be  able 
to  crawl.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  thing  was 
ever  written  of  higher  importance  to  the  intei;efts 
of  my  country  than  this  work  j  for  it  contains  fa- 
tisfadlory  anfwers  to  every  objection  that  ever  has 
or  can  be  made.  My  friend  M,  Moyfe  MendeU 
fohm^  to  whom  the  Count  read  the  preface  to 
this  work  while  he  refided  at  Pyrmont,  confi- 
dered it  as  a  mafter-piece  of  fine  ftyle  and  found 
reafoning  ;  for  the  Count,  when  he  pleafed,  wrote 
the  French  language  with  nearly  as  much  ele- 
gance and  purity  as  Voltaire ;  while  in  the  Ger- 
man, he  was  laboured,  perplexed,  and  difFufe. 
I  muft,  however,  add  this  in  his  praife,  that,  on 
his  return  from  Portugal,  he  ftudied  for  many 
years  under  two  of  the  moft  acute  mafters  in  Ger- 
many : 
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many:  firft  Jbbt-,  and  afterwards,  Herder. 
Many  perfons,  who,  from  a  clofer  intimacy,  and 
deeper  penetration,  have  had  greater  opportunities 
of  obferving  the  condudl  and  charader  of  this 
truly  great  and  extraordinary  man,  relate  of  him 
a  variety  of  anecdotes  equally  inftruclive  and  en- 
tertaining. I  fhall  only  add  one  obfervation  more 
refpefling  his  charader,  availing  myfelf  of  the 
words  of  Shakefpeare  :  The  Count  Guillaume 
de  Schaiimhourg  Llppe 

*' carries  no  dagger. 

•*  He  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look  ; 

** but  he's  not  dangerous: 

•'  —he  reads  much  : 

"  He  is  a  great  obferver;  and  he  looks 

**  (iuite  thro'  the  deeds  of  men.  He  loves  no  plays ; 

<<  he  hears  no  mufic  : 

<*  Seldom  he  fmiles,  and  fmiles  in  fuch  a  fort, 

**  As  if  he  mock'd  himfelf,  and  fcorn'd  his  fpirit^ 

**  That  could  be  mov'd  to  fmile  at  any  thing." 

Such  was  the  charadler, always  mifunderftood, 
of  this  folitary  man;  and  fuch  a  charadler  might 
fairly  indulge  a  contemptuous  fmile,  on  perceiv- 
ing the  miftaken  fneers  of  an  ignorant  multitude. 
But  what  mull  be  the  fhame  and  confufion  of  thefe 
partial  judges  of  mankind,  when  they  behold  the 
monument  which  the  great  Mmdelfohm  has 
raifed  to  his  memory  ;  and  the  faithful  hiftory  of 
his  life  and  manners  which  a  young  author  is 

about 
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about  to  publifh  at  Hanover ;  the  profound  fen- 
timents,  the  elegant  ftile,  the  truth,  and  the  fui- 
cerity  of  which  will  be  difcovered  and  acknow- 
ledged by  impartial  pofterity  ! 

The  men  who,  as  I  have  frequently  obferved, 
are  difpofed  to  ridicule  this  illuftriouscharadler  on 
account  of  his  long  vifage,  his  flowing  hair,  his 
enormous  hat,  or  his  little  fword,  might  be  par- 
doned, if,  like  him,  they  were  philofophers  or 
heroes.  The  mind  of  the  Count,  however,  was 
too  exalted  to  be  moved  by  their  infulting  taunts; 
and  he  never  fmiled  upon  the  world,  or  upon  men, 
either  with  fpleen  or  with  contempt.  Feeling  no 
hatred,  indulging  no  mifanthropy,  his  looks 
beamed  kindnefs  on  all  around  him ;  and  he  enjoy- 
ed with  dignified  compofure  the  tranquillity  of  his 
rural  retreat  in  the  middle  of  a  thick  foreft,  either 
alone,  or  in  the  company  of  a  fond  and  virtuous 
wife,  whofe  death  fo  fenfibly  afHi(£led  even  his  firm 
and  conftant  mind,  that  it  brought  him  almoft  to 
an  untimely  grave.  The  people  of  Athens  laugh- 
ed at  Themijlocles^  and  openly  reviled  him 
even  in  the  ftreets,  becaufe  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  manners  of  the  world,  the  ton  of  good  com- 
pany, and  that  accomplifliment  which  is  called 
good  breeding.  He  retorted,  however,  upon  thefe 
ignorant  railers  with  the  keeneft  afperity  :  "  It  is 
"  true,"  faid  he,  "  I  never  play  upon  the  lute  •, 

"  but 
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"  but  I  know  how  to  raife  a  fmall  and  inconfider- 
*'  able  city  to  greatnefs  and  glory."  * 

Solitude  and  Philofophy  may  infpire  fefiti- 
ments  which  appear  ludicrous  to  the  eye  of  world- 
ly folly ;  but  they  banifli  all  light  and  infignificant 
ideas,  and  prepare  the  mind  for  the  grandeft  and 
moft  fublime  conceptions.  Thofe  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  ftudying  great  and  exalted  charafters,  of 
cultivating  refined  and  elevated  fentiments,  un- 
avoidably contrail  a  Angularity  of  manners  which 
may  furnifh  ample  materials  for  ridicule.  Ro- 
mantic chara61-ers  always  view  things  differently 
from  what  they  really  are  or  can  be ;  and  the  habit 
of  invariably  contemplating  the  fublime  and  beau- 
tiful, renders  them,  in  the  eyes  of  the  weak  and 
wicked,  infipid  and  infupportable.  Men  of  this 
difpofition  always  acquire  a  high  and  dignified  de- 
meanour, which  Ihocks  the  feelings  of  the  vulgar; 
but  it  is  not  on  that  account  the  lefs  meritorious. 
Certain  Indian  Philofophers  annually  quitted  their 
folitude  to  vifit  the  palace  of  their  Sovereign, 
where  each  of  them,  in  his  turn,  delivered  his  ad- 
vice upon  the  government  of  the  ftate,  and  upon 

the 

*  When  ^yitiflhenes  was  told  that  Ifmen'ias  played  excellently 
upon  the  flute,  he  replied,  properly  enough,  fays  the  fagacious 
Plutarch,  "  Then  he  h  good  for  nothing  dje."  And  when  Philip j 
at  a  certain  entertainment,  heard  his  fon  fing  in  a  very  agreea- 
ble and  /kilful  manner,  "  Are  y»u  not,'"  faid  he,  "  ajhatntd  t* 
"  fing  Jo  well  P'" 
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the  changes  and  limitations  which  might  be  made 
in  the  laws  ;  but  he  who  three  fucceflive  times 
communicated  falfe  or  unimportant  obfervations, 
loft,  for  one  year,  the  privilege  of  appearing  in 
the  prefence-chamber.  This  pradlice  is  well  cal- 
culated to  prevent  the  mind  from  growing  roman- 
tic J  but  there  are  many  philofophers  of  adifferent 
defcription,  who,  if  they  had  the  fame  opportunity, 
would  not  meet  with  better  fuccefs. 

Plotinus*  requefted  the  Emperor  Gallienus 
to  confer  on  him  a  fmall  city  in  Campania,  and 
the  territory  appendant  to  it,  promifing  to  re- 
tire to  it  with  his  friends  and  followers,  and  to 
realize  in  the  government  of  it  the  Republic  of 
Plato.  It  happened  then,  however,  as  it  fre- 
quently happens  now  in  many  courts  to  philofo- 
phers much  lefs  chimerical  than  Plotinus  :  the 
ftatefman  laughed  at  the  propofal,  and  told  the 
Emperor  that  the  philofopher  was  a  fool,  in 
whofe  mind  even  experience  had  produced  no 
efFea. 

The  hiftory  of  the  greatnefs  and  virtues  of  the 

Ancients   operate  in  Solitude  with  the  happieft 

efteft.    Sparks  of  that  bright  flame  which  warmed 

G  the 

*  See  that  ufeful,  entertaining,  and  authentic  work,  the 
*'  Nowveau  DlSlionnatre  Hiflorlque,"  for  an  account  of  the  cha- 
rafter  of  this  very  extraordinary  philofopher. 
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the  bofoms  of  the  great  and  good,  frequently  kin- 
dle unexpecSled  fires.  A  lady  in  the  country,  whofe 
health  was  impaired  by  nervous  afFeitions,  was 
advifed  to  read  with  attention  the  Hiftory  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Empires.  At  the  expiration 
ofthree  months  fhe  wrote  to  me  in  the  following 
terms :  "  You  have  infpired  my  mind  with  a  ve- 
"  neration  for  the  virtues  of  the  Ancients.  What 
"  are  the  buzzing  race  of  the  prefent  day,  when 
"  compared  with  thofe  noble  charadlers  ?  Hiftory 
'■^  heretofore  was  not  my  favourite  ftudy ;  butnow 
*'  I  live  only  on  its  pages.  While  I  read  of  the 
*'  tranfadions  of  Greece  and  Rome,  I  wifh  to  be- 
*'  come  an  a6lor  in  the  fcenes.  It  has  not  only 
*'  opened  to  me  an  inexhauftible  fource  of  plea- 
''  fure,  but  has  reftored  me  to  health.  I  could 
"  not  have  believed  that  my  library  contained  fo 
*'  ineftimableatreafure  :  my  books  will  now  prove 
*'  more  valuable  to  me  than  all  the  fortune  I  pof- 
*'  fefs :  in  the  courfe  of  fix  months  you  will  no 
"  longer  be  troubled  with  my  complaints.  PIu~ 
"  tarch  is  more  delightful  to  me  than  the  charms 
"  of  drefs,  the  triumphs  of  coquetry,  or  the  fen- 
"  timental  effufions  which  lovers  addrefs  to  thofe 
*'  miftrefi'es  who  are  inclined  to  be  all  hearty  and 
"  with  vv^hom  S<7tan  plays  tricks  of  love  with  the 
*'  fame  addrefs  as  a  Dilletantephys  tricks  of  mufic 
"  on  the  violin."  This  lady,  who  is  really  learn- 
ed, no  longer  fills  her  letters  with  the  tranfad ions 

of 
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of  her  kitchen  and  poultry-yard  :  flie  has  recover- 
ed her  health;  and  will  experience  hereafter,  I 
conjefture,  as  much  pleafure  among  her  hens  and 
chickens,  as  ftie  did  before  from  the  pages  of 
Plutarch. 

But  although  the  immediate  efFefts  of  fuch 
writings  cannot  be  conftantly  perceived,  except  in 
Solitude,  or  in  the  fociety  of  feleil  friends,  yet  they 
may  remotely  be  produdlive  of  the  happieft  con- 
fequences.  The  mind  of  a  man  of  genius,  during 
his  folitary  walks,  is  crowded  with  a  variety  of 
ideas,  which,  on  being  difclofed,  would  appear 
ridiculous  to  the  common  herd  of  mankind :  a 
period,  however,  arrives,  at  which  they  lead  men 
to  the  performance  of  adiions  worthy  of  immorta- 
lity. The  national  fongs  compofed  by  that  ardent 
genius  Lavater^  appeared  at  a  moment  when 
the  Republic  was  in  a  declining  ftate,  and  the 
temper  of  the  times  unfavourable  to  their  recep- 
tion. The  Schintzuach  Society^  by  whofe  perfua- 
fion  they  had  been  written,  had  given  fome  offence 
to  the  French  Ambaffador ;  and  from  that  time  all 
the  meafures  which  the  members  adopted  were 
decried  with  the  moft  fadlious  virulence  in  every 
quarter.  Even  the  great  Haller^  who  had  been 
refufed  admiflion,  confidering  them  as  difciples  of 
Roujfeauj  whom  he  hated  ;  and  as  enemies  to 
orthodoxy,  which  he  loved  j  pointed  his  epigrams 
G  2  againfl: 
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againft  them  in  every  letter  I  received  from  him; 
and  the  Committee  for  the  Reformation  of  Lite- 
rature at  Zurich  exprefsly  prohibited  the  publica- 
tion of  thefe  excellent  lyric  compofitions,  on  the 
curious  pretence,  that  it  was  dangerous  and  im- 
proper to  ftir  up  a  dunghill.  No  poet  of  Greece, 
however,  ever  wrote  with  more  fire  and  force  in 
favour  of  his  country  than  Lavater  did  in  fa- 
vour of  the  liberties  of  SwifFerland.  I  have  heard 
children  chaunt  thefe  fongs  with  patriotic  enthu- 
fiafm  ;  and  feen  the  fineft  eyes  filled  with  tears  of 
rapture  while  their  ears  liftened  to  the  fingers. 
Joy  glowed  in  the  breafts  of  the  Swifs  peafants  to 
whom  they  werefung;  their  mufcles  fwelled,  and 
the  blood  inflamed  their  cheeks.  Fathers  have, 
within  my  own  knowledge,  carried  their  infant 
children  to  the  chapel  of  the  celebrated  William 
Tell.,  to  join  in  full  chorus  the  fong  which  La- 
vater compofed  upon  the  merits  of  that  great 
man.*   I  have  myfelf  made  the  rocks  re-echo  to 

my 

*  William  Tell  was  one  of  the  principal  authors  of  the  revo- 
lution in  Swifferland  in  the  year  1307.  Grijlcr,  who  governed 
that  country  under  the  Emperor  Albert,  obliged  him,  on  pain 
of  death,  to  /hoot,  from  a  confiderable  diftance,  with  an  arrow 
at  an  apple  which  was  placed  on  the  head  of  his  infant  fon  ;  and 
it  is  faid,  that  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  carry  away  the  apple 
without  doing  the  fmalleft  injury  to  the  child.  The  governor,  on 
approaching  to  congratulate  him  on  his  dexterous  achievement, 
perceived  another  arrow  concealed  under  the  garments  of  the  fuc- 

cefsful 
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my  voice,  by  finging  thefe  fongs  to  the  mufic 
which  the  feelings  of  my  heart  compofed  for  them 
while  I  wandered  over  the  fields,  and  climbed 
among  the  famous  mountains,  where  thofe  heroes, 
the  anceftors  of  our  race,  fignalized  themfelves 
by  their  immortal  valour.  I  fancied  that  I  faw 
them  ftill  armed  with  their  knotted  clubs,  break- 
ing to  pieces  the  crowned  helmets  of  Germany  ; 
and,  although  inferior  in  numbers,  forcing  the 
proud  nobility  to  feek  their  fafety  by  a  precipitate 
and  ignominious  flight.  Thefe,  it  may  be  faid, 
are  romantic  notions,  and  can  only  pleafe  folitary 
and  reclufe  men,  who  fee  things  differently  from 
the  reft  of  the  world.  But  great  ideas  fometimes 
make  their  way  in  fpite  of  the  moft  obftinate  op- 
pofition,  and  operating,  particularly  in  Republics^ 
by  infenfible  degrees,  fow  the  feeds  of  thofe  firm 
principles  and  true  opinions,  which,  as  they  arrive 
to  maturity,  prove  fo  efficacious  in  times  of  poli- 
tical conteft  and  public  commotion. 
\  G  3  Solitude, 

cefsful  archer,  and  on  enquiring  of  him  for  what  ufe  he  intended  it ; 
"  I  brought  it,"  replied  Ti?//,  "  for  the  purpofe  of  revenge: 
"  its  eager  point  fhould  have  drank  the  blood  of  thy  heart,  in- 
"  human  tyrant,  if  I  had  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  my  fon." 
The  ftory  of  the  apple,  however,  which  had  before  been  told  of 
a  Goth  foldier,  named  Tocho,  is  juftly  fufpedled  by  the  latter  hif- 
torians.  The  Swifs  were  willing  to  adorn  the  birth-day  of  their 
liberty  by  the  fable  of  fome  furprifing  event.  But  it  is  certain 
that  Tell,  after  having  fuftered  a  long  and  rigorous  confinement, 
killed  the  governor  with  an  arrow,  and  gave  by  that  means 
a  fignal  to  the  confpirators. 
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Solitude,  therefore,  by  inftilling  high  fenti- 
ments  of  human  nature,  and  heroic  refolutions  in 
defence  of  its  juftprivileges, unites  all  the  qualities 
which  areneceflary  toraife  the  foul  and  fortify  the 
charadler,  and  forms  an  ample  fhield  againft  the 
fhafts  of  envy,  hatred,  or  malice.  Refolved  to 
think  and  to  a£l,  upon  every  occafion,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  fentiments  of  narrow  minds,  the  foli- 
tary  man  attends  to  all  the  various  opinions  he 
meets  with,  but  is  aftonifhed  at  none.  Without 
being  ungrateful  for  the  juft  and  rational  efteem 
his  intimate  friends  beftow  upon  him  ;  remem- 
bering, too,  that  friends,  always  partial,  and  in- 
clined to  judge  too  favourably,  frequently,  like 
enemies,  fufFer  their  feelings  to  carry  them  too 
far  ;  he  boldlv  calls  upon  the  public  voice  to  an- 
nounce his  character  to  the  world  at  large,  dif- 
plays  his  juft  pretenfions  before  this  impartial  tri- 
bunal, and  demands  that  jurtice  which  is  due. 

But  Solitude,  although  it  exalts  the  fentiments, 
is  generally  conceived  to  render  the  mind  unfit  for 
bufmefs:  this,  however,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  great 
miftake.  To  avoid  tottering  through  the  walks  of 
public  duty,  it  muft  be  of  great  utility  to  have  ac- 
quired z-firmjlep^  by  exercifmg  the  mind  in  Soli- 
tude on  thofe  fubjedts  which  are  likely  to  occur 
in  public  life.  The  love  of  truth  is  beft  preferved 
by   Solitude,  and   virtue  there  acquires  greater 

confiftency ; 
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confiftency ;  but  I  confefs  truth  is  not  always  con- 
venient in  bufinefs,  nor  the  rigid  exercife  of  virtue 
propitious  to  worldly  fuccefs. 

The  great  ^nd  the  good^  however,  of  every 
clime,  revere  the  fimplicity  of  manners,  and  the 
fmglenefs  of  heart,  which  Solitude  produces.  It 
was  thefe  ineftimable  qualities  which,  during  the 
hlgheft  fury  of  the  war  between  England  and 
France,  obtained  the  philofophic  Jean  Andre 
de  Luc  the  reception  he  met  with  at  the  court  of 
Verfailles ;  and  infpired  the  breaft  of  the  vir- 
tuous, the  immortal  De  Fergennes^  with  the 
defire  to  reclaim,  by  the  mild  precepts  of  a  philo- 
fopher,  the  refra6lory  Citizens  of  Geneva,  which 
all  his  remonftrances,  as  Prime  Minifter  of  France, 
had  been  unable  to  efFecSt.  De  Luc^  at  the  re- 
quefl:  of  Vergennes^  made  the  attempt,  but  fail- 
ed of  fuccefs ;  and  France,  as  it  is  well  known, 
was  obliged  to  fend  an  army  to  fubdue  the  Gene- 
vefe.  It  was  upon  his  favourite  mountains  that 
this  amiable  philofopher  acquired  that  fimplicity 
of  manners,  which  he  ftill  preferves  amidft  all  the 
luxuries  and  feduilions  of  London  ;  where  he  en- 
dures with  firmnefs  all  the  wants,  refufes  all  the 
indulgencies,  and  fubdues  all  the  defires  of  fecial 
life.  While  he  refided  at  Hanover,  I  only  re- 
marked one  fingle  inftance  of  luxury  in  which  he 
indulged  himfelf :  when  any  thing  vexed  his  mind, 
G  4  he 
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he  chewed  a  fmall  morfel  of  fugar,  of  which  he 
always  carried  a  fmall  fupply  in  his  pocket. 

Solitude  not  only  creates  fimplicity  of  man- 
ners, but  prepares  and  fl-rengthens  the  faculties  for 
the  toils  of  bufy  life.  Foftered  in  the  bofom  of 
retirement,  the  mind  becomes  more  a61:ive  in  the 
world  and  its  concerns,  and  retires  again  into 
tranquillity  to  repofe  itfelf,  and  prepare  for  new 
conflifts.  PericleSf  Phocion^  and  Epa7ninondas^ 
laid  the  foundation  of  all  their  greatnefs  in  Soli- 
tude, and  acquired  rudiments  there  which  all 
the  language  of  the  fchools  cannot  teach — the 
rudiments  of  their  future  lives  and  a6lions.  Pe- 
ricles^ while  preparing  his  mind  for  any  impor- 
tant objedt,  never  appeared  in  public,  but  imme- 
diately refrained  from  feaftings,  aflemblies,  and 
every  fpecies  of  entertainment ;  and  during  the 
whole  time  that  he  adminiftered  the  affairs  of  the 
Republic,  he  only  went  once  to  fup  v/ith  a  friend, 
and  left  him  at  an  early  hour.*  Phocion  imme- 
diately 


»  "  Pericles,"  fays  that  great  hiftorian  Plutarch,  "  undoubt- 
"  edly  deferves  admiration  j  not  only  for  the  candour  and  mo- 
"  deration  which  he  ever  retained  amidft  the  diftradlions  of 
"  bufiaefs,  and  the  rage  of  his  enemies,  but  for  that  noble  fenti- 
"  ment  which  led  him  to  think  it  his  moft  excellent  attainment, 
"  never  to  have  given  way  to  envy  or  anger,  notwithftanding  the 

*'  greatnefs 
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diately  refigned  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy; 
not  from  the  oftentatious  motive  of  being  called  a 
wife  many  but  to  enable  himfelf  to  condu6l  the  bu- 
fmefs  of  the  State  with  greater  refolution  and  ef- 
fect.* Epatninondasy  who  had  pafTed  his  whole 
life  in  the  delights  of  literature,  and  in  the  im- 
provement of  his  mind,  aftonifhed  the  Thebans 
by  the  military  fkill  and  dexterity  which  he  all 
at  once  difplayed  at  the  battles  of  Mantineia  and 
LeucStra,  in  the  firft  of  which  herefcued  his  friend 
Pelopidas :  but  it  was  owing  to  the  frugal  ufe  he 
made  of  his  time,  to  the  attention  with  which  he 
devoted  his  mind  to  every  purfuit  he  adopted,  and 

to 

•'  greatnefs  of  his  power,  nor  to  have  nourilhed  an  implacable 
"  hatred  againft  his  greateft  foe.  In  my  opinion,"  continues 
Plutarch,  *'  this  one  thing,  I  mean  his  mild  and  difpaflionate 
"  behaviour,  his  unblemiflied  integrity,  and  irreproachable  con- 
"  duft,  during  his  whole  adminiftration,  makes  his  appellation 
"  of  Olympim,  which  would  otherwife  be  vain  and  abfurd,  no 
•'  longer  exceptionable,  but  proper."  He  was  a  whole  day  loaded 
with  reproaches  by  a  vile  and  abandoned  fellow.  Pericles  bore 
it  with  patience  and  filence,  continued  in  public  for  the  difpatch 
of  fome  urgent  affairs,  and  in  the  evening  walked  flowly  home, 
this  impudent  wretch  following  and  infulting  him  all  the  way 
with  the  moft  fcurrilous  language  until  he  came  to  his  own  door, 
when,  it  being  then  dark,  he  calmly  ordered  one  of  his  fervants 
to  take  a  torch,  and  light  the  man  home. 

•  Thus  Tacitus  fpeaks  of  Helvidius  Prifcus :  "  Ingemum  illuf- 
"  tre  altioribus  Jiudiis  jwvenis  admodum  dedit,  nan  ut  magnifico  no- 
"  mine  otium  -velaret,  fed  quo  frmior  adverjus  fo'tuita  remfublicam 
*•  capejferet.'"'' 
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to  that  Solitude  which  his  relinquifhment  of  every 
public  employment  afforded  him.  His  country- 
men, however,  forced  him  to  abandon  his  retreat, 
gave  him  the  abfolute  command  of  the  army ;  and, 
by  his  military  (kill,  he  faved  the  Republic. 

Petrarch  alfo,  a  chara6ler  I  never  contem- 
plate but  with  increaling  fenfibility,  formed  his 
mind,  and  rendered  it  capable  of  tranfa£ting  the 
moft  complicated  political  afFairs,by  the  habits  he 
acquired  in  Solitude.  He  was,  indeed,  what  perfons 
frequently  become  in  Solitude,  choleric,  fatirical, 
and  petulant ;  and  has  been  feverely  reproached 
with  having  drawn  the  manners  of  his  age  with 
too  harfli  and  fombrous  a  pencil,  particularly  the 
fcenes  of  infamy  which  were  tranfa6led  at  the  court 
of  Avignon,  under  the  pontificate  of  Clement 
the  Sixth ;  but  he  was  a  perfedl  mafter  of  the 
human  heart,  knew  how  to  manage  the  paffions 
with  uncommon  dexterity,  and  to  turn  them  di- 
recStly  to  his  purpofes.  The  Jbbe  de  Sades, 
the  beft  hiftorian  of  his  life,  fays,  "  he  is  fcarcely 
*'  known,  except  as  a  tender  and  elegant  poet, 
*'  who  loved  with  ardour,  and  fung,  in  all  the 
*'  harmony  of  verfe,  the  charms  of  his  miilrefs." 
But  was  this  in  reality  the  whole  of  his  character  ? 
Certainly  not.  Literature,  long  buried  in  the 
ruins  of  barbarity,  owes  the  higheft  obligations  to 
his  pen  :   he  refcued  fome  of  the  ffiieft  works  of 

antiquity 
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antiquity  from  duft  and  rottennefs ;  and  many  of 
thofe  precious  treafures  of  learning,  which  have 
fince  contributed  to  delight  and  inftrudl  mankind, 
were  difcovered  by  his  induftry,  corrected  by  his 
learning  and  fagacity,  and  multiplied  in  accurate 
copies  at  his  expence.  He  was  the  great  reftorer 
of  elegant  writing  and  true  tafte  ;  and  by  his  own 
compofitions,  equal  to  any  that  ancient  Rome, 
previous  to  its  fubjugation,  produced,  purified  the 
public  mind,  reformed  the  manners  of  the  age, 
and  extirpated  the  prejudices  of  the  times.  Pur- 
fuing  his  ftudies  with  unremitting  firmnefs  to  the 
hour  of  his  death,  his  laft  work  furpalTed  all  that 
had  preceded  it.  But  he  was  not  only  a  tender 
lover,  an  elegant  poet,  and  a  corre61:  and  claflical 
hiftorian,  but  an  able  ftatefman  alfo,  to  whom  the 
moft  celei)rated  fovereigns  of  his  age  confided  every 
difficult  negociation,  and  confulted  in  their  moft 
important  concerns.  He  poffelTed,  in  the  Four- 
teenth Century,  a  degree  of  fame,  credit,  and  in- 
fluenpe,  which  no  man  of  the  prefent  day,  how- 
everlearned,  has  ever  acquired.  Three  Popes,  an 
Emperor,  a  Sovereign  of  France,  a  King  of  Na- 
ples, a  crowd  of  Cardinals,  the  greateft  Princes, 
and  the  moft  illuftrious  Nobility  of  Italy,cultivated 
his  friendfhip,  and  folicited  his  correfpondence.  In 
the  feveral  capacities  of  Statefman,  Minifter,  and 
Ambaflador,  he  was  employed  in  tranfailing  the 
greateft  affairs,  and  by  that  means  was  enabled  to 

acquire 
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acquire  and  difclofe  the  moft  ufeful  and  important 
truths.  Thefe  high  advantages  he  owed  entirely 
to  Solitude,  with  the  nature  of  which  as  he  was 
better  acquainted  than  any  other  perfon,  fo  he 
cherifhed  it  with  greater  fondnefs,  and  refounded 
its  praife  with  higher  energy  5  and  at  length  pre- 
ferred his  liberty  and  le'ifure  to  all  the  enjoy- 
ments of  the  world.  Love^  to  which  he  had  con- 
fecrated  the  prime  of  his  life,  appeared,  indeed,  for 
a  long  time,  to  enervate  his  mind ;  but  fuddenly 
abandoning  the  foft  and  effeminate  ftyle  in  which 
he  breathed  his  fighs  at  Laura's  feet,  he  addrefled 
Kings,  Emperors,  and  Popes,  with  manly  bold- 
nefs,  and  with  that  confidence  which  fplendid  ta- 
lents and  a  high  reputation  always  infpire.  In  an 
elegant  oration,  worthy  of  Demojihcnes  and 
Cicero,  he  endeavoured  to  compofe  the  jarring 
interefts  of  Italy ;  and  exhorted  the  contending 
Powers  to  deftroy,  with  their  confederated  arms, 
the  Barbarians,  thofe  common  enemies  of  their 
country,  who  were  ravaging  its  very  bofom,.  and 
preying  on  its  vitals.  The  enterprizes  of  Rieti- 
z/,*  who  feemed  like  an  agent  fent  from  Heaven 
to  reftore  the  decayed  metropolis  of  the  Roman 

Empire 

*  For  an  elegant  and  highly  interefting  account  of  this  enter- 
prize,  and  of  the  charafter,  abilities,  conduft,  and  fate,  of  this 
extraordinary  man,  fee  Mr.  Gibbon's  Hiftory  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  vol.  xii.  p.  331,  8vo.  edition. 
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Empire  to  its  former  fplendour,  were  fuggefted, 
encouraged,  directed  "and  fupported  by  his  abili- 
ties. A  timid  Emperor  was  roufed  by  his  eloquence 
to  invade  Italy,  and  induced  to  feize  upon  the  reins 
of  government  as  fucceffor  to  the  Cafars.  The 
Pope,  by  his  advice,  removed  the  holy  chair ,  which 
had  been  tranfported  to  the  borders  of  the  Rhine, 
and  replaced  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber;  and  at 
a  moment  even  when  he  confefled,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  that  his  mind  was  diftrafted  with  vexation, 
his  heart  torn  with  love,  and  his  whole  foul  dif- 
gufted  with  men  and  meafures.  Pope  Clement 
the  Sixth  confided  to  his  negociation  an  affair 
of  great  difficulty  at  the  Court  of  Naples,  in  which 
he  fucceeded  to  the  higheft  fatisfacflionof  his  em- 
ployer. His  refidence  at  courts,  indeed,  had  ren- 
dered him  ambitious,  bufy,  and  enterprizing;  and 
he  candidly  acknowledged  that  he  felt  a  pleafure 
on  perceiving  a  hermit,  accuftomed  to  dwell  only 
in  woods,  and  to  faunter  over  plains,  running- 
through  the  magnificent  palaces  of  cardinals  with 
a  crowd  of  courtiers  in  his  fuite.  When  John 
Vifconti^  Archbifliop  and  Prince  of  Milan,  and 
Sovereign  of  Lombardy,  who  united  the  fineft  ta- 
lents with  an  ambition  fo  infatiable  that  it  threat- 
ened to  fwallow  up  all  Italy,  had  the  happinefs 
to  fi7c  Petrarch  in  his  interefts,  by  inducing 
him  to  accept  of  a  feat  in  his  council,  the  friends 
of  the  philofopher  whifpered  one  among  another, 
2  "  This 
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"  This  ftern  republican,  who  breathed  no  fenti- 
"  ments  but  thofe  of  liberty  and  independence  ; 
''  this  untamed  bull,  who  roared  (o  loud  at  the 
*'  flighteft  (hadowof  the  yoke;  who  could  endure 
"  no  fetters  but  thofe  of  love,  and  who  even  felt 
"  thefe  too  heavy ;  who  has  refufed  the  iirft  offers 
"  at  the  court  of  Rome,  becaufe  he  difdained  to 
*'  wear  golden  chains ;  has  at  length  fubmitted  to 
*'  be  fhackled  by  the  Tyrant  of  Italy ;  and  this  great 
*'  apoftate  of  Solitude,  who  could  no  longer  live 
*'  except  in  the  tranquillity  of  the  groves,  now 
"  contentedly  refides  amidft  the  tumults  of 
"  Milan."*     "  My  friends,"  replied  Petrarch, 

"  have 

*  The  conduft  of  Petrarch  might  here  have  been  finely  con- 
trafted  with  the  conduft  of  Horace  on  an  occifion  in  fome  degree 
fimilar.  Macenas  had  beftowed  upon  him  a  little  eftate  near 
Tibur,  to  which  he  retired,  and  wrote  thofe  poems  that  have 
fince  fo  much  amufed  and  inftrudled  mankind.  His  fame  foon 
reached  the  ears  of  jiugujitis,  who  offered  him  the  place  of  his 
private  feCretary,  which  Horace  declined,  becaufe  the  duties  of 
it  would  have  interfered  with  the  pleafures  he  enjoyed  in  retire- 
ment. This  fondnefs  for  a  fequeftered  life  he  has  very  happily 
expreffed  in  the  fixth  ode  of  the  feventh  book,  addreffed  to  Sep- 
timius,  of  which  we  infert  an  elegant  and  highly  poetical  tranf- 
lation  by  ff^iUiam  Bofcawen,  Efq. 

I. 

Septimius,  who  would  dare  explore 
With  me  the  diftant  Gades'  ihore,  , 

Prepar'd  alike  to  brave 

Realms 
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**  have  reafon  to  arraign  my  conduct:.  Man  has 
"  not  a  greater  enemy  than  himfelf.  I  adted 
*'  againft my tafte and  inclination.  Alas!  through 
"  the  whole  courfe  of  our  lives,  we  do  thofe  things 
"  which  we  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  leave 

"  undone 

Realms  where  the  free  Cantabrlan  roams. 
Or  on  the  barbarous  Syrtes  foams 
The  Mauritanian  wave  ! 

II. 

Let  fruitful  Tiber^s  genial  land, 
Firft  planted  by  an  Argive  hand. 

Receive  my  peaceful  age : 
There  let  me  reft  in  gentle  eafe. 
Nor  truft  again  the  ftormy  feas. 

Nor  tempt  the  battle's  rage. 

III. 

Should  envious  fate  deny  thefe  feats, 
Next  let  me  court  the  bleft  retreats 

Where,  murmuring  through  the  plain 
For  richeft  fleeces  far  renown'd, 
Galefus  laves  the  realms  that  own'd 
Phalantus'  Spartan  reign. 

IV. 

That  fpot,  of  all  the  world,  can  pi  eafe  ; 
The  honey  of  her  fruitful  bees 

Can  match  Hymettus'  foil : 
The  berries  that  her  trees  produce 
Vie,  in  the  richnefs  of  their  juice. 

With  fam'd  Venufian  oil. 

V.  There 
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**  undone  what  moft  we  wifh  to  do.'*  But  Pe- 
'*  trarch  might  have  told  his  friends,  "  I  was 
''  willing  to  convince  you  how  much  a  mind, 
*'  long  exercifed  in  Solitude,  can  perform  when 
*'  engagedinthebufmefsof  the  world;  how  much 
*'  a  previous  retirement  enables  a  man  to  tranfa6t 
''  the  affairs  of  public  life  with  eafe,  firmnefs, 
"  dignity,  and  effedl." 

The  courage  which  is  neceffary  to  combat  the 
prejudices  of  the  multitude,  is  only  to  be  acquired 
by  a  contempt  of  the  frivolous  tranfa<Sl:ions  of  the 
world,  and  of  courfe  is  feldom  poffefled,  except  by 
folitary  men.  Worldly  purfuits,  fo  far  from  add- 
ing ftrength  to  the  mind,  only  weaken  it;  in  like 
manner  as  any  particular  enjoyment  too  frequently 

repeated, 

V. 

There  Jove  prolongs  Spring's  blithfome  hours  j 
There  mitigates  ftern  Winter's  powers. 

Which  tepid  gales  controul. 
The  fertile  Aulon  fpreads  her  vines. 
Nor  envies  the  Falernian  wines 

When  Bacchus  crowns  the  bowl. 

VI. 

Thefe  bleft  abodes,  thefe  chol'en  bowers, 
Shall  gild  with  joy  life's  fleeting  hours. 

Here,  when  my  days  Ihall  end. 
Bathe  my  lov'd  aflies  with  a  tear. 
And  cherifli  with  regret  fincere 

Thy  poet  and  thy  friend,. 
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repeated,  dulls  the  edge  of  appetite  for  every 
pleafure.  How  often  do  the  beft  contrived  and 
moft  excellent  fchemes  fail,  merely  for  want  of 
fufficient  courage  to  furmount  the  difficulties 
which  attend  their  execution  !  How  many  happy 
thoughts  have  been  ftifled  in  their  birth,  from  an 
apprehenfion  that  they  were  too  bold  to  be  in- 
dulged !  * 

An  idea  has  prevailed,  that  truth  can  only  be 
freely  and  boldly  fpoken  under  a  Republican  form 
of  government,  but  this  idea  is  certainly  without 
foundation.  It  is  true,  that  in  Ariftocracies,  as 
well  as  under  a  more  open  form  of  government, 
where  a  fingle  demagogue  unfortunately  poffeiTes 
the  fovereign  power,  common  fenfe  is  too  frequent- 
ly conftrued  into  a  public  offence.  Where  this 
abfurdity  exifts,  the  mind  muft  be  timid,  and  the 
people,  in  confequence,  deprived  of  their  liberty. 
In  a  Monarchy  every  offence  is  punifhed  by  the 
fword  of  juftice  ;  but  in  a  Republic,  punishments 
are  inflidled  by  prejudices,  paffions,  and  ftate  ne- 
ceffity.  The  firfl:  maxim,  which,  under  a  Repub- 
lican form  of  government,  parents  endeavour  to 
inftil  into  the  minds  of  their  children,  is,  not  to 
make  enemies  ;  and  I  remember,  when  I  was  very 
H  young, 

*  "  Our  fears,"  fays  Shakefpeare,  "  are  traitors,  and  make 
'•  us  lofe  the  thing  we  wlih  to  gain  by  dread  of  the  event." 
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young,  replying  to  this  fage  counfel,  "  My  dear 
**  mother .^  do  you  not  know  that  he  who  has  no  ene~ 
**  miei  is  a  poor  man  P"  In  a  Republic  the  citi- 
zens are  under  the  authority  and  jealous  obferva- 
tion  of  a  multitude  of  fovereigns ;  while  in  a 
Monarchy  the  reigning  prince  is  the  only  man 
whom  his  fubje<Ss  are  Jbound  to  obey.  The 
idea  of  living  under  the  controul  of  a  number  of 
matters  intimidates  the  mind  ;  Vhereas  love  and 
confidence  in  one  alone,  raifes  the  fpirits,  and  ren- 
ders the -people  happy. 

But  in  all  countries,  and  under  every  form  of 
government,  the  rational  man,  who  renounces  the 
ufelefs  converfation  of  the  world,  who  lives  a  re- 
tired life,  and  who,  independently  of  all  that  he 
fees,  of  all  that  he  hears,  forms  his  notions  in 
tranquillity  by  an  intercourfe  with  the  heroes  of 
Greece,  of  Rome,  and  of  Great  Britain,  will  ac- 
quire a  fteady  and  uniform  charafter,  obtain  a 
noble  ftyle  of  thinking,  and  rife  fuperior  to  every 
vulgar  prejudice. 


«* The  fall  of  kings, 

*'  The  rage  of  nations,  and  the  crufh  of  ftates, 
**  Move  not  THE  MAN  who,  from  the  world  efcap'd, 
*'  In  (till  retreats  and  flowery  folitudes 
"  To  Nature's  voice  attends — " 

These 
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These  are  the  obfervations  I  had  to  make 
refpefting  the  influence  of  occajional  Solitude  upon 
the  Mind.  They  difclofe  my  real  fentiments  on 
this  fubjedl :  many  of  them,  perhaps,  undigefted, 
and  many  more  certainly  not  well  exprefled.  But 
I  fhall  confole  myfelf  for  thefe  defeats,  if  this 
Chapter  affords  only  a  glimpfe  of  thofe  advantages 
which  I  am  perfuaded  a  rational  Solitude  is  capa- 
ble of  affording  to  the  minds  and  manners  of  men ; 
and  if  that  which  follows  fhall  excite  a  lively 
fenfation  of  the  true,  noble,  and  elevated  pleafures 
Retirement  is  capable  of  producing  by  a  tranquil 
and  feeling  contemplation  of  nature,  and  by  an 
exquifite  fenfibility  for  every  thing  that  is  good 
and  fair. 
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CHAPTER      THE      THIRD. 

THE    INFLUENCE    OF    SOLITUDE 
UPON    THE    HEART. 

/     A  HE  higheft  happinefs  which  is   capable  of 
being  enjoyed  in  this  world  confifts  in  peace  of 
mind.     The  wife  mortal  who  renounces  the  tu- 
mults of  the  world,  reftrains  his  defires  and  in- 
clinations, refigns  himfelf  to  the  difpenfation  of 
his  Creator,  and  looks  with  an  eye  of  pity  on  the 
frailties  of  his  fellow-creatures  ;  whofe  greateft 
pleafure  is  to  liften  among  the  rocks  to  the  foft 
murmurs  of  a  cafcade ;  to  inhale,  as  he  walks 
along  the  plains,  the  refrefhing  breezes  of  the  ze- 
phyrs; and  to  dwell  in  the  furrounding  woods, 
on  the  melodious  accents  of  the  aerial  chorifters  ; 
may,  by  the  fimple  feelings  of  his  heart,  obtain 
this  invaluable  bleffing. 

To  taftethe  charms  of  Retirement,  it  isnotne- 

ceflary  to  diveft  the  heart  of  its  emotions.     The 

world  may  be  renounced  without  renouncing  the 

enjoyment  which  the  tear  of  fenfibility  is  capable 

of  affording.     But  to  render  the  heart  fufceptible 

of 
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of  this  felicity,  the  mind  muft  be  able  to  admire 
with  equal  pleafure  Nature  in  her  fublimeft  beau- 
ties, and  in  the  modeft  flower  that  decks  the  val- 
lies  ;  to  enjoy  at  the  fame  time  that  harmonious 
combination  of  parts  which  expands  the  foul,  and 
thofe  detached  portions  of  the  whole  which  pre- 
fent  the  fofteft  and  moft  agreeable  images  to  the 
mind.  Nor  are  thefe  enjoyments  exclufively  re- 
ferved  for  thofe  ftrong  and  energetic  bofoms  whofe 
fenfations  are  as  lively  as  they  are  delicate,  and 
in  which,  for  that  reafon,  the  good  and  the  bad 
make  the  fame  impreflion  ;  the  pureft  happinefs, 
the  moft  enchanting  tranquillity,  are  alfo  granted 
to  men  of  colder  feelings,  and  whofe  imaginations 
are  lefs  bold  and  lively  ;  but  to  fuch  charadlers 
the  portraits  muft  not  be  fo  highly  coloured,  nor 
the  tints  fo  fharp ;  for  as  the  bad  ftrikes  them 
lefs,  foalfo  ai-e  they  lefs  fufceptible  of  livelier  im- 
preflions.* 

H  3  The 


*  M.  Antoninus,  fpeaking  of  the  beauty  of  univerfal  Nature, 
obferves,  that  there  is  a  pleafmg  and  graceful  aJfeSf  in  every  objeEl 
ive  percei-ve,  when  once  we  perceive  its  connedtion  with  the  gene- 
ral order  of  things.  He  inftances  many  things  which  at  firft  fight 
would  be  thought  rather  deformities,  and  then  adds,  "  that  a  man 
"  who  enjoys  a  fenfibility  of  temper,  with  ajuft  comprehenfion 
"  of  the  univeifal  order,  will  difcern  many  amiable  things  not 
"  credible  to  every  mind,  but  to  thofe  alone  who  have  entered 
"  into  an  honourable  familiarity  with  Nature  and  her  works." 
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The  high  enjoyments  which  the  heart  feels  in 
Solitude  are  derived  from  the  imagination.*  The 
touching  afpeft  of  delightful  nature,  the  variegated 
verdure  of  the  forefts,  the  refounding  echoes  of 
an  impetuous  torrent,  the  foft  agitation  of  the  fo- 
liage, the  melodious  warblings  of  the  tenants  of 
the  groves,  the  beautiful  fcenery  of  a  rich  and  ejc- 
tenfive  country,  and  all  thofe  objects  which  com- 
pofe  an  agreeable  landfcape,  take  fuch  complete 
pofleflion  of  the  foul,  and  fo  entirely  abforb  our 
faculties, -that  the  fentiments  of  the  mind  are  by 
the  charms  of  the  imagination  inftantly  converted 
into  fenfations  of  the  heart,  and  the  fofteft  emo- 
tions give  birth  to  the  moft  virtuous  and  worthy 
fentiments.  But,  to  enable  the  imagination  thus 
to  render  every  object  fafcinating  and  delightful, 
it  muft  a6l  with  freedom,  and  dwell  amidft  fur- 
rounding  tranquillity.  Oh  !  how  eafy  it  is  to  re- 
nounce noify  pleafures  and  tumultuous  afTemblies, 
for  the  enjoyment  of  that  pkilofophic  melancholy 
which  Solitude  infpires ! 

<*  He  comes!   he  comes!  in  every  breeze  the  power 
«*  Of  philofophic  Melancholy  comes  ! 

*'  His 


*  An  account  of  the  natural  and  moral  advantages  refulting 
from  a  fenfible  and  well  formed  imagination,  is  finely  given  by 
Dr.  u4rbuthnot,  in  the  Third  Book  of  "  The  Pleafures  of  the 
Imagination." 
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*'  His  near  approach  the  fudden  ftarting  tear, 

"  The  glowing  cheek,  the  mild  dejefted  air, 

"  The  foften'd  feature,  and  the  beating  heart, 

**  Pierc'd  deep  with  many  a  virtuous  pang,  declare. 

**  O'er  all  the  foul  his  facred  influence  breathes; 

"  Inflames  imagination;  thro' the  breafl: 

"  Infufes  every  tendernefs ;  and  far 

•*  Beyond  dim  earth  exalts  the  fwelling  thought. 

"  Ten  thoufand  thoufand  fleet  ideas,  fuch 

"  As  never  mingled  with  the  vulgar  dream, 

**  Croud  fafl  into  the  mind's  creative  eye  ; 

**  As  faft  the  correfpondent  paffions  rife, 

"  As  varied  and  as  high  :    Devotion  rais'd 

"  To  rapture,  and  divine  aftonifhment; 

"  The  love  of  Nature  unconfin'd,  and  chief 

**  Of  human  race  ;  the  large  ambitious  wi(h 

*'  To  make  them  bleft  ;  the  figh  for  fuffering  worth, 

**  Loft  in  obfcurity  ;  the  noble  fcorn 

*'  Of  tyrant  pride  ;  the  fearlefs  great  refolve  ; 

"  The  wonder  which  the  dying  patriot  draws, 

♦*  Infpiring  glory  thro'  remoteft  time  ; 

♦*  Th'  awaken'd  throb  for  virtue  and  for  fame  ; 

"  The  fympatliies  of  love,  and  friendftiip  dear; 

*'  With  all  the  focial  offspring  of  the  heart." 

Religious  awe  and  rapturous  delight  are  alter- 
nately excited  by  the  deep  gloom  of  forefts,by  the 
tremendous  height  of  broken  rocks,  and  by  the 
multiplicity  of  majeftic  and  fublime  objeds  which 
are  combined  within  the  fcite  of  a  delightful  and 
extenfive  profped.  The  mofl  painful  fenfations 
H  4  immediately 
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immediately  yield  to  the  ferious,  foft,  and  folitary 
reveries  to  which  the  furrounding  tranquillity  in- 
vites the  mind  ;  w^hile  the  vaft  and  awful  filence 
of  Nature  exhibits  the  happy  contraft  between 
fimplicity  and  grandeur ;  and  as  our  feelings  be- 
come more  exquifite,  fo  our  admiration  becomes 
more  intenfe,  and  our  pleafures  more  complete. 

I  HAD  been  for  many  years  familiar  with  all 
that  Nature  is  capable  of  producing  in  her  fu- 
blimeft  works,  when  I  firft  faw  a  garden  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hanover,  and  another,  upon  a  much 
larger  fcale,  at  Marienwerder,  about  three  miles 
diftant,  cultivated  in  the  Englifh  ftyle  of  rural 
ornament.  I  was  not  then  apprized  of  the  extent 
of  that  art  which  fports  with  the  moft  ungrateful 
foil,  and,  by  a  new  fpecies  of  creation,  converts 
barren  mountains  into  fertile  fields  and  fmiling 
landfcapes.  This  magic  art  makes  an  aftonifhing 
impreflion  on  the  mind,  and  captivates  every  heart, 
not  infenfible  to  the  delightful  charms  of  cultivated 
Nature.  I  cannot  recollect,  without  fhedding  tears 
of  gratitude  and  joy,  a  llngle  day  of  this  early  part 
of  my  refidence  at  Hanover,  when,  torn  from  the 
bofom  of  my  country,  from  the  embraces  of  my 
family,  and  from  every  thing  that  I  held  dear  in 
life,  my  mind,  on  entering  the  little  garden  of 
my  deceafed  friend  M.  de  H'lnuher^  near  Ha- 
nover, immediately  revived,  and  forgot  for  the 

moment 
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moment  both  my  country  and  my  grief.  The 
charm  was  new  to  me.  1  had  no  conception  that 
it  was  poflible,  upon  fo  fmall  a  plot  of  ground,  to 
introduce  at  once  the  enchanting  variety  and  the 
noble  fimplicity  of  Nature.  But  I  was  then  con- 
vinced that  her  afpeft  alone  is  fufficient,  at  firft 
view,  to  heal  the  wounded  feelings  of  the  heart, 
to  fill  the  bofom  with  the  higheft  luxury,  and  to 
create  thofe  fentiments  in  the  mind  which  can,  of 
all  others,  render  life  defirable. 

This  new  re-union  of  Art  and  Nature,  which 
was  not  invented  in  China,*  but  in  England,  is 
founded  upon  a  rational  and  refined  tafte  for  the 
beauties  of  Nature,  confirmed  by  experience,  and 
by  the  fentiments  which  a  chafle  fancy  refledls 
on  a  feeling  heart. 

Great  Nature  fcorns  controul ;  flie  will  not  bear 
One  beauty  foreign  to  the  fpot  or  foil 
She  gives  thee  to  adorn  :  'Tis  thine  alone 
To  mend,  not  change,  her  features. 

But  in  the  gardens  1  have  before  mentioned, 
every  point  of  view  raifes  the  foul  to  heaven,  and 
affords  the  mind  fublime delight;  every  bank  pre- 

fents 


*  See  Sir  William  Chamberi'i  celebrated  Treatife  on  Oriental  ■ 
Gardening. 
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fents  a  new  and  varied  fcene,  which  fills  the  heart 
with  joy  :  nor,  while  I  feel  the  fenfation  which 
fuch  fcenes  infpire,  will  I  fufFer  my  delight  to  be 
dlminiflied,  by  difcufling  whether  the  arrangement 
might  have  been  made  in  a  better  way,  or  permit 
the  dull  rules  of  cold  and  fenfelefs  mafters  to  deftroy 
my  pleafure.  Scenes  of  ferenity,  whether  created 
by  tafteful  Art,  or  by  the  cunning  hand  of  Nature, 
always  beftow,  as  a  gift  from  the  imagination, 
tranquillity  to  the  heart.  While  a  foft  filence 
breathes  around  me,  every  obje61:  is  pleafant  to  my 
view  ;  rural  fcenery  fixes  my  attention,  and  difH- 
pates  the  grief  that  lies  heavy  at  my  heart ;  the 
lovelinefs  of  Solitude  enchants  me,  and,  fubduing 
every  vexation,  infpires  my  foul  with  benevolence, 
gratitude,  and  content.  I  return  thanks  to  my 
Creator  for  endowing  me  with  an  imagination 
which,  though  it  has  frequently  caufed  the  trou- 
ble of  my  life,  occafionally  leads  me,  in  the  hour 
of  my  retirement,  to  fome  friendly  rock,  on  which 
I  can  climb  and  contemplate  with  greater  com- 
pofure  the  tempefts  I  have  efcaped. 

There  are,  indeed,  many  y/«^//V//}^  gardens 
in  Germany,  laid  out  fo  whimfically  abfurd,  as  to 
excite  no  other  emotions  than  thofe  of  laughter 
or  difguft.  How  extremely  ridiculous  is  it  to 
fee  a  foreft  of  poplars  fcarcely  fufiicient  to  fupply 
a  chamber  ftove  with  fuel  for  a  week ;  mere  mole- 
hills 
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hills  dignified  with  the  name  of  mountains;  caves 
and  aviaries,  in  which  tame  and  favage  animals, 
birds  and  amphibious  creatures,  are  attempted  to  be 
reprefented  in  their  native  grandeur;  bridges  of 
various  kinds  thrown  acrofs  rivers  which  a  cou- 
ple of  ducks  would  drink  dry  ;  and  wooden  fifhes 
fwimming  in  canals  which  the  pump  every  morn- 
ing fupplies  with  water !  Thefe  unnatural  beau- 
ties are  incapable  of  affording  any  pleafure  to  the 
imagination. 

A  CELEBRATED  Englifli  Writer  has  faid,  that 
**  Solitude,  on  the  firft  view  of  it,  infpires  the 
*'  mind  with  terror,  becaufe  every  thing  that 
*'  brings  with  it  the  idea  of  privation  is  terrific 
*'  and  therefore  fublime,  like  fpace,  darknefs,  and 
«  filence." 

The  fpecies  oi greatnefs  which  refults  from  the 
idea  of  infinity,  can  only  be  rendered  delightful  by 
being  viewed  at  a  proper  diftance.  The  Alps  in 
Swiflerland,  and  particularly  near  the  Canton  of 
Berne,  appear  inconceivably  majeftic;  but  on  a 
near  approach,  they  excite  ideas  certainly  fublime 
yet  mingled  with  a  degree  of  terror.  The  eye 
on  beholding  thefe  immenfe  and  enormous  mafles 
piled  one  upon  the  other,  forming  one  vaft  and 
uninterrupted  chain  of  mountains,  and  rearing 
their  lofty  fummits  to  the  Ikies,  conveys  to  the 

heart 
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heart  the  moft  rapturous  delight !  while  the  fuc- 
ceflion  of  foftand  lively  fhades,  which  they  throw 
around  the  fcene,  tempers  the  impreflion,  and  ren- 
ders the  view  as  agreeable  as  it  is  fublime.  On 
the  contrary,  no  feeling  heart  can,  onaclofeview, 
behold  this  prodigious  wall  of  rocks  without  ex- 
periencing involuntary  trembling.  The  mind 
contemplates  with  affright  their  eternal  fnows, 
their  fteep  afcents,  their  dark  caverns,  the  tor- 
rents which  precipitate  themfelves  with  deafen- 
ing clamours  from  their  fummits,  the  black  forefts 
of  firs  that  overhang  their  fides,  and  the  enormous 
fragments  of  rocks  which  time  and  tempefts  have 
torn  away.  How  my  heart  thrilled  when  I  firft 
climbed  through  a  fteep  and  narrow  track  upon 
thefe  fublime  deferts,  difcovering  every  ftep  I 
made  new  mountains  rifing  over  my  head,  while 
upon  the  leaft  ftumble  death  menaced  me  in  a 
thoufand  fhapes  below !  But  the  imagination 
immediately  kindles  when  you  perceive  yourfelf 
alone  in  the  midft  of  this  grand  fcene  of  Nature, 
and  refledl:  from  thefe  heights  on  the  weaknefs  of 
human  power,  and  the  imbecility  of  the  greateft 
monarchs ! 

The  hiftory  of  Swifferland  evinces,  that  the 
natives  of  thefe  mountains  are  not  a  degenerate 
race  of  men,  and  that  their  fentiments  are  as  gene- 
rous as  their  feelings  are  warm.  Bold  and  fpirited 

by 
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by  nature,  the  liberty  they  enjoy  gives  wings  to 
their  fouls,  and  they  trample  tyrants  and  tyranny 
under  their  feet.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Swif- 
ferland,  indeed,  are  not  perfe6lly  free ;  though  they 
all  poflefs  notions  of  liberty,  love  their  country, 
and  return  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  that  happy 
tranquillity  which  permits  each  individual  to  live 
quietly  under  his  vine,  and  enjoy  the  fhade  of  his 
fig-tree  ;  but  the  moft  pure  and  genuine  liberty 
is  always  to  be  found  among  the  inhabitants  of 
thefe  ftupendous  mountains. 

The  Alps  in  SwilTerland  are  inhabited  by  a 
race  of  men  fometimes  unfocial,  but  always  good 
and  generous.  The  hardy  and  robuft  characters 
given  to  them  by  the  feverity  of  their  climate,  is 
foftened  by  their  paftoral  life.  It  is  faid  by  an 
Englifh  writer,  that  he  who  has  never  heard  a 
ftorm  in  the  Alps,  can  form  no  idea  of  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  lightning,  the  rolling  and  the  burft 
of  the  thunder  which  roars  round  the  horizon  of 
thefe  immenfe  mountains  ;  and  the  people,  never 
enjoying  better  habitations  than  their  own  cabins, 
nor  feeing  any  other  country  than  their  own  rocks, 
believe  the  univerfe  to  be  an  unfinifhed  work,  and 
a  fcene  of  unceafing  tempefts.  But  the  fkies  do 
not  always  lour  ;  the  thunder  does  not  inceflantly 
roll,  nor  the  lightnings  continually  flafh;  imme- 
diately after  the  moft  dreadful  tempefts,  thehemi- 

fphere 
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iphere  clears  itfelf  by  flow  degrees,  and  becomes 
ferene.  The  difpofitions  of  the  Swifs  follow  the 
nature  of  their  climate ;  kindnefs  fucceeds  to  vio- 
lence, and  generofity  to  the  moft  brutal  fury :  this 
may  be  eafily  proved,  not  only  from  the  records 
of  hiftory,  but  from  recent  fadls. 

General  Redin^  an  inhabitant  of  the  Alps, 
and  a  native  of  the  Canton  of  Schwitz,  enlifted 
very  early  in  life  into  the  Swifs  Guards,  and  at- 
tained the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General  in  that 
corps.  His  long  refidence  at  Paris  and  Ver- 
failles,  however,  had  not  been  able  to  change 
his  chara6ler ;  he  ftill  continued  a  true  Swifs. 
The  new  regulation  made  by  the  King  of  France, 
in  the  yean  764,  relating  to  this  corps,  gave  great 
difcontent  to  the  Canton  of  Schwitz.  The  citi- 
zens, confidering  it  as  an  innovation  extremely 
prejudicial  to  their  ancient  privileges,  threw  all  the 
odium  of  the  meafure  on  the  Lieutenant-General, 
whofe  wife,  at  this  period,  refided  on  his  eftate 
in  the  Canton,  where  fhe  endeavoured  to  raife  a 
number  of  young  recruits  ;  but  the  found  of  the 
French  drum  had  become  fo  difgufting  to  the  ears 
of  the  citizens,  that  they  beheld  with  indignation 
the  white  cockade  placed  in  the  hats  of  the  deluded 
peafants.  The  Magiftrate,  apprehenfive  that  this 
ferment  might  ultimately  caufe  an  infurre£tion 
among  the  people,    felt  it  his  duty   to  forbid 

Madame 
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Madame  de  Redin  to  contmvLQ  her  levies.  The  lady 
requefted  he  would  certify  his  prohibition  in 
writing ;  but  the  Magiftrate  not  being  difpofed  to 
carry  matters  to  this  extremity  againft  the  Court 
of  France,  {he  continued  to  beat  up  for  the  re- 
quefted number  of  recruits.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  Canton,  irritated  by  this  bold  defiance  of  the 
prohibition,  fummoned  a  General  Diet,  and  Ma- 
dame de  Redin  appeared  before  the  Aflembly  of 
Four  Thoufand.  "  The  drum,"  faid  {he,  "  {hall 
*'  never  ceafe  to  found,  until  you  give  me  fuch  a 
*'  certificate  as  may  juftify  my  hufband  to  the 
'*  French  Court  for  not  completing  the  number 
*'  of  his  men."  The  AfiTembly  accordingly  grant- 
ed her  the  required  certificate,  and  enjoining  her 
to  procure  the  intereft  and  interpofition  of  her 
hu{band  with  the  Court  in  favour  of  her  injured 
country,  waited  in  anxious  expectation  that  his 
negociation  would  produce  a  favourable  iflue. 
Unhappily,  the  Court  of  Verfailles  rejected  all  fe- 
licitation on  the  fubjeft,  and  by  this  means  drove 
the  irritated  and  impatient  inhabitants  beyond  the 
bounds  of  reftraint.  The  leading  men  of  the 
Canton  pretended  that  the  new  regulation  endan- 
gered not  only  their  civil  liberties,  but,  what  was 
dearer  to  them,  their  religion.  The  general  dif- 
content  was  at  length  fomented  into  popular  fury. 
A  General  Diet  was  again  afTembled,  and  it  was 
publicly   refolved   not  to  furni{h   the   King  of 

France 
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France  in  future  with  any  troops.  The  Treaty 
of  Alliance  concluded  in  the  year  17 13  was  torn 
from  the  Public  Reglfter,  and  General  de  Red'in 
ordered  inftantly  to  return  from  France  with 
thefoldiers  under  his  command,  upon  pain,  if  he 
refufed,  of  being  irrevocably  baniflied  from  the 
Republic.  The  obedient  General  obtained  per- 
miffion  from  the  King  to  depart  with  his  regiment 
from  France,  and  entering  Schwitz,  the  metropolis 
of  the  Canton,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  with 
drums  beating  and  colours  flying,  marched  imme- 
diately to  the  church,  where  he  depofited  his 
ftandards  upon  the  great  altar,  and  falling  on  his 
knees,  offered  up  his  thanks  to  God.  Rifing  from 
the  ground,  and  turning  to  his  afFedionatefoldiers, 
who  were  diflblved  in  tears,  he  difcharged  their 
arrears  of  pay,  gave  them  their  uniforms  and  ac- 
coutrements, and  bid  them  forever  farewell.  The 
fury  of  the  populace,  on  perceiving  within  their 
power  the  man  whom  the  whole  country  conli- 
dered  as  the  perfidious  abettor,  and  traitorous  ad- 
vifer,  of  the  new  regulation,  by  which  the  Court 
of  Verfailles  had  given  fuch  a  mortal  blow  to  the 
liberties  of  the  country,  greatly  increafed ;  and  he 
was  ordered  to  difclofe  before  the  General  Aflem- 
bly  the  origin  of  that  meafure,  and  the  means  by 
which  it  had  been  carried  on,  in  order  that  they 
might  learn  their  relative  fituation  with  France, 
and  afcertain  the  degree  of  punifhment  that  was 

due 
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<iue  to  the  offender.  Redin,  confcious  that,  under 
the  exiftingcircumftances,  eloquence  would  make 
no  impreflion  on  minds  fo  prejudiced  againft  him, 
contented  himfelf  with  coolly  declaring,  in  a  few 
words,  that  the  caufe  of  framing  the  new  regu- 
lation was  publicly  known,  and  that  he  was  as  in- 
nocent upon  the  fubjedl  as  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
caufe  of  his  difmiflion.  *'  The  traitor  then  will 
*'  not  confefs  !"  exclaimed  one  of  the  moft  furious 
members :  "  Hang  him  on  the  next  tree  /  Cut  him 
"  to  pieces  /"  Thefe  menaces  were  inftantly  re- 
peated throughout  the  Aflembly  ;  and  while  the 
injured  foldier  continued  perfedlly  tranquil  and 
undifmayed,  a  party  of  the  people,  more  daring 
than  the  reft,  jumped  upon  the  Tribune,  where  he 
ftood  furrounded  by  the  judges.  A  young  man,  his 
godfon,  was  holding  a  parapluie  over  his  head,  to 
fhelter  him  from  the  rain,  which  at  this  moment 
poured  down  in  inceflant  torrents,  when  one  of 
the  enraged  multitude  immediately  brokethe/»^r«- 
pluie  in  pieces  with  his  ftick,  exclaiming,  "  Let 
*'  the  traitor  be  uncovered."  This  exclamation  con- 
veyed a  correfpondent  indignation  into  the  bofom 
of  the  youth,  who  inftantly  replied,  "  My  god- 
*'  father  a  betrayer  of  his  country  !  Oh  !  Iivas  ig- 
"  norant^  I  affure  you^  of  the  crime  alledged  againfl 
"  him  ;  butftnce  it  isfo,  let  himperifl).  Where  is  the 
*■ '  rope  P  I  will  be  thefirfl  to  put  it  round  the  traitor's 
"  neck."  The  Magiftrates  inftantly  formed  a  cir- 
I  cle 
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cle  round  the  General,  and  with  uplifted  hands 
exhorted  him  to  avert  .the  impending  danger,  by 
confeffing  that  he  had  not  oppofed  the  meafures 
of  France  with  fufficient  zeal,  and  to  offer  to  the 
ofFended  people  his  whole  fortune  as  an  atonement 
for  his  neglect ;  reprefenting  to  him,  that  thefe 
were  the  only  means  of  redeeming  his  liberty, 
and  perhaps  his  life.  The  undaunted  foldier,  with 
perfedl  tranquillity  and  compofure,  walked  through 
the  furrounding  circle  to  the  fide  of  the  Tribune, 
and,  while  the  whole  Aflembly  anxioufly  expected 
to  hear  an  ample  confeflion  of  his  guilt,  made  a 
fignoffilence  with  his  hand:  '*  Fellow  Citizens," 
faid  he,  '*  you  are  not  ignorant  that  I  have  been 
"  two-and-forty  years  on  the  French  eftablifh- 
*'  ment.'  You  know,  and  many  among  you,  who 
"  were  with  me  in  the  fervice,  can  teftify  its 
*'  truth,  how  often  I  have  faced  the  enemy,  and 
"  the  manner  in  which  I  conduced  myfelf  in 
"  battle.  I  confidered  every  engagement  as  the 
"  laft  day  of  my  life.  But  here  I  proteft  to  you, 
"  in  the  prefence  of  that  Almighty  Being  who 
"  knows  all  our  hearts,  who  liftens  to  all  our 
"  words,  and  who  will  hereafter  judge  of  all  our 
"  a£l:ions,  that  I  never  appeared  before  an  enemy 
"  with  a  mind  more  pure,  a  confcience  more  tran- 
"  quil,  a  heart  more  innocent,  than  I  at  prefent 
"  poffefs  ;  and  if  it  is  your  pleafure  to  condemn 
"  me  becaufe  I  refufe  to  confefs  a  treachery  of 

"  which 
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**  which  I  have  not  been  guilty,  I  am  now  ready 
"  to  refign  my  life  into  your  hands."  The  dig- 
nified demeanour  with  which  the  General  made 
this  declaration,  and  the  airof  truth  which  accom- 
panied his  words,  calmed  the  fury  of  the  AfTembly, 
and  faved  his  life.  Both  he  and  his  wife,  however, 
immediately  quitted  the  Canton ;  fhe  entering  into 
a  convent  at  Uri;  and  he  retiring  to  a  cavern 
among  the  rocks,  where  he  lived  two  years  in 
Solitude.  Time,  at  length,  fubdued  the  anger 
of  the  people,  and  foftened  the  General's  fenfe  of 
their  injuftice.  He  returned  to  the  bofom  of  his 
country,  rewarded  its  ingratitude  by  the  moft  fignal 
fervices,  and  made  every  individual  recolleft  and 
acknowledge  the  integrity  of  their  magnanimous 
countryman.  To  recompence  him  for  the  injuries 
and  injuftice  he  had  fufFered,  they  eledled  him 
Bailli,  or  chief  officer,  of  the  Canton ;  and  afforded 
him  an  almoft  fmgular  inftance  of  their  conftancy 
and  afFedlion,  by  fucceflively  conferring  on  him 
three  times  this  high  and  important  dignity.  This 
is  the  charadleriftic  difpofition  of  the  Swifs  who 
inhabit  the  Alps  ;  alternately  violent  and  mild  ; 
and  experiencing,  as  the  extremes  of  a  delighted 
or  vexed  imagination  happen  to  prevail,  the  fame 
viciffitudes  as  their  climate.  The  rude  fcenes  of 
greatnefs  which  thefe  ftupendous  mountains  and 
vaft  defarts  afford,  render  the  Swifs  violent  infen- 
timent,  and  rough  in  manners ;  while  the  tranquil- 
I  2  lity 
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lity  of  their  fields,  and  the  fmiling  beauties  of 
their  vallies,  foften  their  minds,  and  render  their 
hearts  kind  and  benevolent. 

English  artifts  confefs  that  the  afpe£t  of 
Nature  in  Swifferland  is  too  fublime  and  majeftic 
for  the  pencil  of  Art  faithfully  to  reach :  but 
how  exquifite  muft  be  the  enjoyments  they  feel 
upon  thofe  romantic  hills,  in  thofe  delightful  val- 
lies, upon  the  charming  borders  of  thofe  ftill  and 
tranfparent  lakes,*  where  Nature  unfolds  her  va- 
rious charms,  and  appears  in  her  higheft  pomp  and 
fplendor ;  where  the  majeftic  oaks,  the  deep  em- 
bowering elms,and  dark  green  firs,which  cover  and 

adorn 

*  It  is  pleafant  to  obferVe  in  "  Letters  on  Swijferland,''''  written 
by  Profeflbr  Meiners,  with  what  exquifite  fenfibility  that  Philo- 
fopher  Jefcribes  his  enjoyments,  in  quietly  refigning  himfelf  to 
the  various  emotions  ofhis  heart  on  the  borders  of  the  Lakeof  Biel. 
"  When  I  am  fatigued,"  fays  he,  to  one  of  his  friends  at  Got- 
tingen,  "  and  inclined  to  contemplate  the  furrounding  ob- 
*'  jedls  with  ftudious  attention,  I  feat  myfelf  on  fome  verdant 
*'  bank,  or  vine-wall,  near  which  people  are  continually  pafling  ; 
"  and  I  never  indulged  this  difpofition  without  experiencing  an 
*'  inexpreflible  tranquillity.  The  laft  time  I  went  there  it  was 
"  nearly  fix  o'clock,  and  the  fun  finking  behind  the  ridge  of  Jura. 
*'  The  dark  green  firs  with  which  the  mountain,  to  a  certain 
**  height,  is  entirely  covered ;  the  oaks  of  a  brighter  verdure 
*•  which  fucceed  them  ;  the  vines  of  ftill  livelier  hues,  in  the 
**  midft  of  which  I  was  feated  ;  anid  a  confiderable  portion  of  the 
"  Lake,  were  already  in  fliade  5  while  the  oppofite  fhores  of  Biel 
"  and  Nidew,  and  the  Glaciers,  were  ftill  illuminated  by  the 
**  laft  rays  of  the  fetting  fun.'* 
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adorn  thefe  immenfe  forefts,  are  pleafingly  inter- 
fperfed  with  myrtles,  almond-trees,  jefTamines, 
pomegranates,  and  vines,  which  offer  their  hum- 
bler beauties  to  the  view,  and  variegate  the  fcene ! 
Nature  is  in  no  country  of  the  globe  more  rich 
and  various  than  in  Swifferland.  It  was  the  fce- 
nery  around  Zurich,  and  the  beauties  of  its  ad- 
joining lake,  that  firft  infpired  the  Idylls  of  the 
immortal  Gejfner, 

These  fublime  beauties,  while  they  elevate 
and  inflame  the  heart,  give  greater  action  and  life 
to  the  imagination  than  fofter  fcenes  j  in  like 
manner  as  a  fine  night  affords  a  more  auguft  and 
folemn  fpeilacle  than  the  mildeft  day. 

In  coming  from  Frefcati,  by  the  borders  of  the 
fmall  lake  of  Nemi,  which  lies  in  a  deep  valley, 
fo  clofely  fheltered  by  mountains  and  forefts,  that 
the  winds  are  fcarcely  permitted  to  diflurb  its  fur- 
face,  it  is  impoflible  not  to  exclaim  with  the  Eng- 
lifti  poet,  that  here— • 

<<  Black  Melancholy  fits,  and  round  her  throws 
<*  A  death-like  filence,  and  a  dread  repofe  : 
**  Her  gloomy  prefence  faddens  all  the  fcene, 
«*  Shades  every  flower,  and  darkens  every  green  ; 
•    *•  Deepens  the  mvirmurs  of  the  falling  floods, 
<'  And  breathes  a  browner  horror  on  the  woods." 
Pope — Elolfa  to  Melard. 

I  3  But 
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But  how  the  foul  expands,  and  every  thought 
becomes  ferene  and  free,  when,  from  the  garden 
of  the  Capuchins,  near  Albano,  the  eye  fuddenly 
difcovers  the  little  melancholy  Lake,  with  Fref- 
cati  and  all  its  rural  vallies  on  one  fide  ;  on  the 
other,  the  handfome  city  of  Albano,  the  village 
and  caftle  of  Riccia  and  Genfano,  with  their  hills 
beautifully  adorned  with  clufters  of  the  richeft 
vines  ;  below  the  extenfive  plains  of  Campania, 
in  the  middle  of  which  Rome,  formerly  the  mif- 
trefs  of  the  world,  raifes  its  majeftic  head;  and 
laftly,  beyond  all  thefe  objects,  the  hills  of  Tivo- 
li,  the  Appenines,  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  !* 

How  often,  on  the  approach  of  fpring,  has  the 
magnificent  valley,  where  the  ruins  of  the  refi- 
dence  of  Rodolpho  de  Hapfburg  rifes  upon  the 
fide  of  a  hill,  crowned  with  woods  of  variegated 
verdure,  afforded  me  the  pureft  and  moft  ineffable 
delight !  There  the  rapid  Aar  defcends  in  tor- 
rents from  the  lofty  mountains  ;  fometimes  form- 
ing a  vaft  bafin  in  the  vale  ;  at  others,  precipi- 
tating through  narrow  paffages  acrofs  the  rocks, 

winding 

*  A  German  Lady,  poffefled  of  a  very  lively  imagination,  tra- 
velled into  Italy  for  the  re-eftabliilimeut  of  her  health  ;  and  her 
ftrength  increafed  day  after  day  :  but  when  fhe  found  herfelf  on 
the  /cite  of  Albano,  fuch  was  the  eftedl  of  the  fcenery  I  have 
mentioned,  that,  in  attempting  to  expiefs  to  her  attendants  the 
emotion  it  excited,  her  voice  failed,  and  fhe  remained  fpeechlefs 
for  feveral  days. 
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winding  its  courfemajeftically  through  the  middle 
of  the  vaft  and  fertile  plains  :  on  the  other  fide 
the  RufFs,  and,  lower  down,  the  Limmat,  bring 
their  tributary  ftreams,  and  peaceably  unite  them 
with  the  waters  of  the  Aar.  In  the  middle  of 
this  rich  and  verdant  fcene,  I  beheld  the  Royal 
Solitude  where  the  remains  of  the  Emperor 
Albert  the  First  repofe  infilence,  withthofe 
of  many  Princes  of  the  Houfe  of  Aultria,  Counts, 
Knights,  and  Gentlemen,  killed  in  battle  by  the 
gallant  Swifs.  At  a  diftance  I  difcovered  the 
valley  where  lie  the  ruins  of  the  celebrated  city  of 
Vindonifla,*  upon  which  I  have  frequently  fat, 
and  reflected  upon  the  vanity  of  human  greatnefs. 
Beyond  this  magnificent  country  ancient  caftles 
raife  their  lofty  heads  upon  the  hills  ;  and  the  far 
diftant  horizon  is  terminated  by  the  fublime  fum- 
mits  of  the  Alps.  In  the  midft  of  all  this  grand 
fcenery,  my  eyes  were  inftincStively  caft  down  into 
the  deep  valley  immediately  below  me,  and  conti- 
nued fixed  upon  the  little  village  where  I  firft  drew 
my  breath,  t  It  is  thus  that  the  fublime  or  beautiful 
1  4  operates 

*  Vindoniffa  was  a  very  large  and  well  fortified  Roman  vil- 
lage, which  ferved  as  a  fortrefs  to  the  Emperors  againft  the  iii- 
curfions  of  the  Germans.  In  this  place  they  kept  a  very  nume- 
rous garrifon,  to  overawe  their  dangerous  neighbours,  who  fre- 
quently eftablinied  themfelves  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  and 
pillaged  the  plains  of  Aar. 

f  The  little  village  of  Brugg,  near  the  caftles  of  Windich 
aiid  Altenberg. 
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operates  differently  on  the  heart ;  the  one  exciting 
fear  and  terror,  the  other  creating  only  foft  and 
agreeable  fenfations  ;  but  both  tending  to  enlarge 
the  fphere  of  the  imagination,  and  enabling  us 
more  completely  to  feek  enjoyment  within  our- 
felves. 

Pleasures  of  this  defcriptionmay,  indeed, be 
enjoyed  without  viliting  the  romantic  folitudes  of 
either  Swiflerland  or  Italy.  There  is  no  perfon 
who  may  not,  while  he  is  quietly  traverfmg  the 
hills  and  dales,  learn  to  feel  how  much  the  afpedts 
of  Nature  may,  by  the  affiftance  of  the  imagina- 
tion, affedl  the  heart.  A  fine  view,  the  frefhnefs 
of  the  air,  an  unclouded  fky,  and  the  joys  of  the 
chafe,  give  fenfations  of  health,  and  make  every 
ftep  feem  too  fhort.  The  privation  of  all  ideas  of 
dependence,  accompanied  by  domeftic  comfort, 
ufeful  employments,  and  innocent  recreations, 
produce  a  ftrength  of  thought,  and  fertility  of 
imagination,  which  prefent  to  the  mind  the  moft 
agreeable  images,  and  touch  the  heart  v/ith  the 
moft  delightful  fenfations.  It  is  certainly  true, 
that  a  perfon  poftefTed  of  a  fine  imagination  may 
be  much  happier  in  prifon,  than  he  could  poflibly 
be  without  imagination  amidft  the  moft  magnifi- 
cent fcenery.  But  even  to  a  mind  deprived  of 
this  happy  faculty,  the  loweft  enjoyments  of  rural 
life,  even  the  common  fcenery  of  harveft  time,  is 

capable 
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capable  of  performing  miracles  on  his  heart.  Alas ! 
who  has  not  experienced,  in  the  hours  of  languor 
anddifguft,  the  powerful  efFedls  which  a  contem- 
plation of  the  pleafures  that  furround  the  pooreft 
peafant's  cot  is  capable  of  affording !  How  fondly 
the  heart  participates  in  all  his  homely  joys !  With 
what  freedom,  cordiality,  and  kindnefs,  we  take 
him  by  the  hand,  and  liften  to  his  innocent  and 
artlefs  tales !  How  fuddenly  do  we  feel  an  intereft 
in  all  his  little  concerns !  an  intereft  which,  while 
it  unveils,  refines  and  ameliorates  the  latent  incli- 
nations of  our  hearts ! 

The  country,  indeed,  furniflies  a  variety  of 
pleafures  even  to  thofe  who,  long  buried  in  the 
fink  of  cities,  fcarcely  know  what  real  pleafure  is. 
A  French  officer,  on  returning  to  his  native 
country  after  a  long  abfence,  exclaimed,  *'  It  is 
*'  only  in  rural  life  that  a  man  can  enjoy  the  trea- 
"  fures  of  the  heart,  himfelf,  his  wife,  his  chil- 
*'  dren,  and  his  friends.  The  country  poffefles  in 
"  every  refpciSl  fuperior  advantages  to  the  town  j 
''  pure  air,  fmiling  profpedts,  pleafant  walks, 
*'  wholefome  food,  fimple  manners,  and  virtuous 
*'  minds  :  the  paffions  unfold  themfelves  without 
''  injury  :  the  bofom  feels  the  freedom  it  enjoys, 
*'  and  refts  on  heaven  alone :  the  mifer  may  be 
''  fated  with  the  abundant  pleafures  which  the 
"  liberal   hand  of  Nature  is  there  inceffantly 

"  pouring 
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**  pouring  into  his  lap;  the  warrior  may  follow 
*'  that  image  of  war  the  chace  ;  the  voluptuary 
"  may  cultivate  the  richeft  fruits  of  the  earth  ; 
"  and  the  philofopher  may  indulge  his  contempla- 
*'  tioninfilenceand  ineafe." — Oh  !  howftrongly 
this  writer  moves  and  interefts  my  heart,  when 
he  fays  in  this  affedting  paflage  of  his  work, 
'*  I  prefer  my  native  fields  to  every  other  place ; 
*'  not  becaufe  they  are  more  beautiful,  but  be- 
*'  caufe  I  was  there  brought  up.  The  fpot  on 
*'  which  we  pafs  our  infant  days  poflefles  a  fecret 
**  charm,  an  inexpreffible  enchantment,  fuperior 
*'  to  every  other  enjoyment.  No  other  fpot  on 
"  the  face  of  the  earth  can  equal  that  in  which 
**  the  gambols  of  our  infant  days  were  played ; 
**  thofe  happy  days,  which  we  paffed  without 
**  inquietude  or  care,  and  in  which  the  foul  feels 
''  the  higheft  joys  and  moft  fatisfadtory  delights. 

"  In  the  days  of  early  youth,  the  trivial  event 
"  of  even  finding  a  bird's  neft  is  capable  of  afford- 
"  ing  unbounded  pleafure.  Oh  !  what  happinefs 
*'  I  have  experienced  from  the  carefTes  of  the  little 
"  captive,  in  teaching  it  to  peck  its  vidluals  from 
*'  my  mouth,  while  its  wings  fluttered  with  grati- 
*'  tude,  and  its  thankful  heart  throbbed  through 
''  its  breaft  with  joy  againft  my  hand !  Happy, 
*'  happy  is  the  man  who  is  enabled  to  retire  to  the 
"  place  of  his  earlieft   attachment  j    that  place 

*'  where 
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**  where  he  fondly  fympathifed  with  all  around 
''  him,  and  where  every  obje6l  pleafed  his  eyes ; 
**  the  meadows  in  which  he  ran  and  leaped,  the 
*'  orchards  that  he  ufed  to  pillage." 

These  fentiments  evince  that,  at  every  period 
of  our  exiftence,  fequeftered  groves,  and  the  free- 
dom and  tranquillity  of  rural  life,  ravifli  the  foul, 
and  induce  us  to  exclaim,  with  the  facred  orator, 
**  Happy  is  the  wife  and  virtuous  man,  who  in 
"  rural  retirement  knows  how  to  enjoy  his  tran- 
"  quillity  with  true  dignity  and  perfedl  eafe,  in- 
'*  dependent  of  every  thing  around  him !  How 
"  preferable  is  this  happy  calm  to  the  deafening 
"  clamours,  the  falfe  joys,  the  deceitful  glare  of 
*'  fafhionablelife  !  What  refined,  noble,  generous 
**  fentiments  rife  and  unfold  themfelves  in  retire- 
"  ment,  which,  during  the  din  of  bufmefs,  and  the 
"  diilipation  of  pleafure,  lie  dormant  in  the  foul, 
"  fearful  of  the  contemptuous  fneers  of  wicked 
"  and  unthinking  minds !"  Oh !  my  beloved 
Zollikofer^*  I  have  experienced  in  the  plea- 
fures  of  a  retired  domeftic  life,  the  truth  of  thofe 
dodrines  you  promulgated  at  Leipfic ;  thofe 
ufeful  dodrines,  which,  difregarding  a  cold  and 
fterile  theology,  inculcate  wife  and  virtuous  pre- 
cepts ,  that  warm  and  ameliorate  the  heart.  I  have, 

in 

♦  A  celebrated  German  preacher. 
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in  the  bofom  of  retirement,  Jeen  what  you  de- 
fcribed — the  man  of  bufinefs  forget  his  vexations, 
pour  his  anxieties  into  the  bofom  of  friendfhip, 
furrender  his  feelings  to  the  charms  of  confolation, 
until  his  heart  dilated  with  new  hopes,  and  his 
inquietudes  were  even  fo  far  fufpended,  as  to  en- 
able him  to  fupport  their  return  with  fortitude, 
or  to  difpel  them  with  courage.  I  have  feen  the 
ftudious  man,  abandoning  his  recondite  and  la- 
borious refearches,  efcape  from  the  labyrinth,  and 
find  in  the  innocent  and  fimple  enjoyments  of  his 
children,  and  thofe  about  him,  more  happinefs, 
tranquillity,  cordial  fenfation,  and  intellectual  de- 
light, than  even  the  arts  and  fciences  are  capable 
of  affording.  I  have  there  feen  each  individual 
obtain  the  approbation  and  praife  he  merited,  and 
obtain  them  too  from  perfons  whofe  approbation 
and  praifes  it  was  his  higheft  felicity  to  deferve. 
I  have  there  feen  the  unfortunate  relieved,  the 
wretched  made  happy,  and  the  wanderer  put  into 
the  right  way.  I  have  there  feen,  in  fhort,  men 
of  every  caft  and  character  find,  by  degrees, 
fatisfa6lion  and  content. 

The  tranquillity  of  retired  life,  and  the  view 
of  rural  fcenes,  frequently  produce  a  quietude 
of  difpofition,  which,  while  it  renders  the  noify 
pleafures  of  the  world  infipid,  enables  the  heart 

to 
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to  feek  the  charms  of  Solitude  with  increafed  de- 
light. 

The  happy  indolence  peculiar  to  Italians,  who, 
under  the  pleafures  of  a  clear  unclouded  fky,  are 
always  poor,  but  never  miferable,  greatly  aug- 
ments the  feelings  of  the  heart :  the  mildnefs  of 
the  climate,  •  the  fertility  of  their  foil,  their  peace- 
ful religion,  and  their  contented  nature,  compen- 
fate  for  every  thing.  Dodlor  Moore^  an  Englifh 
traveller,  whofe  works  afford  me  great  delight, 
fays,  that  "  the  Italians  are  the  greateft  loungers 
*'  in  the  world;  and  while  walking  in  the  fields, 
*'  or  flretched  in  the  fhade,  feem  to  enjoy  the  fe- 
"  renity  and  genial  warmth  of  their  climate  with 
"  a  degree  of  luxurious  indulgence  peculiar  to 
*'  themfelves.  Without  ever  running  into  the 
*'  daring  excefTes  of  the  Englifh,  or  difpiaying  the 
*'  frifky  vivacity  of  the  French,  or  the  ftubborn 
*'  phlegm  of  the  Germans,  the  Italian  populace 
"  difcover  a  fpecies  of  fedate  fenfibility  to  every 
*'  fource  of  enjoyment,  from  which,  perhaps, 
*'  they  derive  a  greater  degree  of  happinefs  than 
"  any  of  the  other." 

Relieved  from  every  alHiding  and  torment- 
ing obje6l,  it  is,  perhaps,  impoffible  for  the  mind 
not  to  refign  itfelf  to  agreeable  chimeras  and  ro- 
mantic fentiments  :  but  this  fituation,  notwith- 

ftandinrf 
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Handing  thefe  difadvantages,  has  its  fair  fide.  Ro- 
mantic fpeculations  may  lead  the  mind  into  certain 
extravagancies  and  errors,  from  whence  bafe  and 
contemptible  paflions  may  be  engendered;  may 
habituate  it  to  a  light  and  frivolous  ftyle  of  think- 
ing ;  and,  by  preventing  it  from  directing  its  fa- 
culties to  rational  ends,  may  obfcure  the  profpecfi 
of  true  happinefs  ;  for  the  foul  cannot  eafily  quit 
the  illufion  on  vi^hich  it  dwells  with  fuch  fond  de- 
light :  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  with  its  more 
noble  and  fubftantial  pleafures,  are  perhaps  there- 
by obftruded :  but  it  is  very  certain  that  roman- 
tic fentiments  do  not  always  render  the  mind 
that  pofTefles  them  unhappy.  Who,  alas  !  is  fo 
completely  happy  in  reality  as  he  frequently  has 
been  in  imagination  ! 

Rousseau,  who,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life, 
was  extremely  fond  of  romances^  feeling  his  mind 
hurried  away  by  a  love  of  thofe  imaginary  objeSfs 
with  which  that  fpecies  of  compofition  abounds, 
and  perceiving  the  facility  with  which  they  may 
be  enjoyed,  withdrew  his  attention  from  every 
thing  about  him,  and  by  this  circumftancelaid  the 
foundation  of  that  tafte  for  Solitude  which  he  pre- 
fer ved  to  an  advanced  period  of  his  lifej*  a  tafte 

in 

*  ^''-  Johnfon,  when  a  boy,  was  immoderately  fond  of  read- 
ing romances  of  Chivalry,  and  retained  liis  fondnefs  for  this  fpecies 

of 
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in  appearance  dictated  by  depreffion  and  difguft, 
and  attributed  by  him  to  the  irreliftible  impulfe  of 
an  affedlionate,  fond,  and  tender  heart,  which, 
not  being  able  to  find  in  the  regions  of  philofophy 
and  truth  fentiments  fufficiently  warm  and  ani- 
mated, was  conftrained  to  feek  its  enjoyments  in 
the  fphere  of  fiition. 

But  the  imagination  may,  in  retirement,  in- 
dulge its  wanderings  to  a  certain  degree,  without 
the  rifque  of  injuring  either  the  fentiments  of  the 
mind  or  the  fenfations  of  the  heart.  Oh  !  if  the 
friends  of  my  youth  in  SwifTerland  knew  how 
frequently,  during  the  filence  of  the  night,  I  pafs 
with  them  thofe  hours  which  are  allotted  tofleep  ; 
if  they  were  apprized  that  neither  time  nor  abfence 
can  efface  the  remembrance  of  their  former  kind- 
nefs  from  my  mind,  and  that  this  pleafing  recol- 
ledlion  tends  to  diflipate  my  grief,  and  to  caft  the 
veil  of  oblivion  over  my  woes  ;  they  would,  per- 
haps, alfo  rejoice  to  find  that  I  ftill  live  among 

them 


of  compofition  throughout  his  life.  Spending  part  of  a  fummer 
at  the  parfonage  houfe  of  Dr.  Percy,  the  Bi/hop  of  Dromore,  he 
chofe  for  his  regular  reading  the  old  Spanifli  romance  of  Felix- 
marte  of  Hircania,  in  folio,  which  he  read  quite  through.  But  he 
frequently  attributed  to  thofe  extravagant  fidtions  that  unfettled 
turn  of  mind  which  prevented  his  ever  fixing  in  any  profefllon. 
Bojivell's  Life  of  Johnjon,  vol.  i.  p.  26.  8vo.  edition. 
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them  in  imagination,  though  I  may  be  dead  to 
them  in  reality. 

A  SOLITARY  man  whofe  heart  is  warmed  with 
refined  and  noble  fentiments  cannot  be  unhappy. 
While  the  ftupid  vulgar  bewail  his  fate,  and  con- 
ceive him  to  be  the  vidlim  of  corroding  care  and 
loathed  melancholy,  he  frequently  taftes  the  moft 
delightful  pleafure.  The  French  entertained  a 
notion  that  Roujfeau  was  a  man  of  a  gloomy  and 
dejedled  difpofition  ;  but  he  was  certainly  not  fo 
for  many  years  of  his  life,  particularly  when  he 
wrote  to  M.  de  Malejherbes,  the  Chancellor's 
fon,  in  the  following  terms :  "  I  cannot  exprefsto 
"  you,  Sir,  how  fenfibly  I  am  aiFedled  by  perceiv- 
"  ing  that  you  think  me  the  moft  unhappy  of 
"  mankind ;  for  as  the  Public  will,  no  doubt,  en- 
*'  tertain  the  fame  fentiment  of  me  as  you  do,  it  is 
*'  to  me  a  fource  of  real  aiflicSlion  !  Oh  !  if  my 
"  fentiments  were  univerfally  known,  every  in- 
"  dividual  would  endeavour  to  follow  my  example. 
"  Peace  would  then  reign  throughout  the  world ; 
"  men  would  no  longer  feek  to  deftroy  each  other ; 
"  and  wickednefs,  by  removing  the  great  incen- 
"  tives  to  it,  no  longer  exift.  But  it  maybeafked, 
"  how  I  could  find  enjoyment  in  Solitude  ?  I  an- 
"  fwer,  in  my  own  mind ;  in  the  whole  univerfe ; 
*'  in  every  thing  that  does,  in  every  thing  that  can 
"  exift ;  in  all  that  the  eye  finds  beautiful  in  the 

"  real. 
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"  real,  or  the  imagination  in  the  intelledual 
"  world.  I  afTembled  about  me  every  thing  that 
*'  is  flattering  to  the  heart,  and  regulated  my 
"  pleafures  by  the  moderation  of  my  defires.  No ! 
*'  The  moft  voluptuous  have  never  experienced 
*'  fuch  refined  delights  ;  and  I  have  always  enjoy- 
"  ed  my  chimeras  much  more  than  if  they  had 
*'  been  realized." 

This  is  certainly  the  language  of  enthufiafm ; 
but,  ye  ftupid  vulgar  !  who  would  not  prefer  the 
warm  fancy  of  this  amiable  philofopher  to  your 
cold  and  creeping  underftandings  ?  Who  would 
not  willingly  renounce  your  vague  converfation, 
your  cleceitful  felicities,  your  boafted  urbanity, 
your  noify  aflemblies,  puerile  paftimes,  and  inve- 
terate prejudices,  for  a  quiet  and  contented  life  in 
the  bofom  of  a  happy  family  ?  Who  would  not 
rather  feek  in  the  filence  of  the  woods,  or  upon  the 
daified  borders  of  a  peaceful  lake,  thofe  pure  and 
fimple  pleafures  of  Nature,  fo  delicious  inrecol- 
ledlion,  and  productive  of  joys  fo  pure,  foafFe6l- 
ing,  fo  different  from  your  own  ? 

Eclogues,  which  are  reprefentations  of  rural 
happinefs  in  its  higheft  perfection,  arealfoyf<^?V«j; 
but  'they  are  fictions  of  the  moft  pleafing  and 
agreeable  kind.  True  felicity  muft  be  fought  in 
retirement,  where  the  foul,  difengaged  from  the  , 
K  torments 
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torments  of  the  world,  no  longer  feels  thofe  arti- 
ficial defires  which  render  it  unhappy  both  in  pro- 
fpe£l  and  fruition.  Content  with  little,  fatisfied 
with  all,  furrounded  by  love  and  innocence,  we 
perceive  in  retirement  the  golden  age^  as  de- 
fcribed  by  the  poets,  revived  \  while  in  the  world 
every  one  regrets  its  lofs.  The  regret,  however, 
is  unjuft ;  for  thofe  enjoyments  were  not  peculiar 
to  that  happy  period  j  and  each  individual  may,, 
whenever  he  pleafes,  form  his  own  Arcadia.  The 
beautiesof  achryftalfpring,a  filent  grove,adaified 
meadow,  chaften  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  and 
afford  at  all  times,  to  thofe  who  have  a  tafte  for 
Nature,  a  permanent  and  pure  delight. 

**  The  origin  of  poetry,"  fays  Pope^  "  is 
**  afcribed  to  that  age  which  fucceeded  the 
*'  creation  of  the  world  :  as  the  keeping  of  flocks 
"  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  employment  of 
*'  mankind,  the  moft  ancient  fort  of  poetry  was 
"  probably /)<7/?(jrtf/.  It  is  natural  to  imagine,  that 
*'  the  leifure  of  thefe  ancient  fhepherds  admitting 
'*  and  inviting  fome  diverfion,  none  was  fo  proper 
"  to  that  folitary  and  fedentary"  life  as  finging, 
*'  and  that  in  their  fongs  they  took  occafion  to 
*'  celebrate  their  own  felicity.  From  hence  a 
''  Poem  was  invented,  and  afterwards  improved  to 
"  a  perfect  image  of  that  happy  time,  which,  by 
"  giving  us  an  efteem  for  the  virtues  of  a  for- 

"  mer 
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*'  mer  age,  might  recommend  them  to  the  pre- 
"  lent." 

These  agreeable  though fi6^Itious  defcriptions 
of  the  age  of  innocence  and  virtue,  communicate - 
joy  and  gladnefs  to  our  hearts  ;  and  we  blefs  the 
poet,  who,  in  the  ecftafy  of  his  felicity,  contributes 
to  render  others  as  happy  as  himfelf.  Sicily  and 
Zurich  have  produced  two  of  thefe  benefactors  to 
mankind.  The  afpedl  of  Nature  never  appears 
more  charming,  the  bofom  never  heaves  with  fuch 
fweetdelight,  the  heart  never  beats  more  pleafant- 
ly,  the  foul  never  feels  more  perfect  happinefs, 
than  is  produced  by  reading  the  Idylls  of  TheO' 
critns  and  Geffner,*  By 

*  Perhaps  no  writer  throughout  Europe  has  more  judicioufly 
criticifed  the  Idylh  of  GeJJher  than  the  incomparable  Dr.  Blair, 
in  his  "  Leftures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres,"  where  he  fays, 
"  Of  all  the  moderns,  M.  Gejfner,  a  poet  of  Swifferland,  has  beea 
"  moft  fuccefsful  in  his  paftoral  compofitions.  He  has  introduced 
*•  into  his  Idylls  (as  he  entitles  them)  many  new  ideas.  His 
*•  rural  fcenery  is  often  ftriking,  and  his  defcriptions  are  lively.  He 
**  prefents  paftoral  life  to  us  with  all  the  embellifhments  of  which 
*'  it  is  fufceptible  ;  but  without  any  excefs  of  refinement.  What 
"  forms  the  chief  merit  of  this  poet  is,  that  he  writes  to  the  heart, 
"  and  has  enriched  the  fubjeft  of  his  Idylls  with  incidents  which 
"  give  rife  to  much  tender  fentiment.  Scenes  of  domeftic  felicity 
«<  are  beautifully  painted.  The  mutual  affeftion  of  hufbands  and 
*'  wives,  of  parents  and  children,  of  brothers  and  fifters,  as  well  as 
"  of  lovers,  are  difplayed  in  a  pleafing  and  touching  manner.  From 
"  not  underftanding  the  language  in  which  M.  GeJI'ncr  writes, 
K  z  "  I  can 
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By  thefe  eafy  fimple  modes  the  beauties  of  Na- 
ture are  made,  by  the  afliftance  of  the  imagination, 
to  operate  forcibly  on  the  heart.  The  mind,  in- 
deed, drawn  away  by  thefe  agreeable  images,  often 
refigns  itfelf  too  eafily  to  the  illufions  of  romance ; 
but  the  ideas  they  create  generally  amend  the  heart 
without  injuring  the  underftanding,  and  fpread 
fome  of  the  fweeteft  flowers  along  the  moft  thorny 
paths  of  human  life. 

Leisure,  the  higheft  happinefs  upon  earth,  is 
feldom  enjoyed  with  perfect  fatisfadiion,  except  in 
Solitude.  Indolence  and  indifference  do  not  al- 
ways afford  leifure ;  for  true  leifure  is  frequently 
found  in  that  interval  of  relaxation  which  divides 
a  painful  duty  from  an  agreeable  recreation  ;  atoil- 
fome  bufinefs  from  the  more  agreeable  occupations 
of  literature  and  philofophy.  P.  Scipio  was  of 
this  opinion  when  he  faid,  that  he  was  never  lefs  idle 
than  when  he  hadmoji  leifure^  and  that  he  never  was 
lefs  alone  than  when  alone.  Leifure  is  not  to  be 
confidered  a  flate  of  intellectual  torpidity,  but  a 
new  incentive  to  further  adlivity  ;  it  is  fought  by 
ftrong  and  energetic  minds,  not  as  an  end^  but  as  a 
Tw^tf «5  of  reftoring  loftadlivityj  for  whoeverfeeks 

happinefs 

*'  I  can  be  no  judge  of  the  ftyle  of  his  poetry  \  but  in  the  fub- 
<*  jeft  and  condu<S  of  his  paftorals,  he  appears  to  me  to  have 
•'  outdone  all  the  Moderns." 
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happinefs  in  a  fituation  merely  quiefcent,  feeks  for 
a  phantom  that  will  elude  his  grafp.  Leifure  will 
never  be  found  in  mere  reft,  but  will  follow  thofe 
who  feize  the  firft  impulfe  to  aflivity :  in  which, 
however,  fuch  employments  as  beft  fuit  the  ex- 
tent and  nature  of  different  capacities,  muft  be 
preferred  to  thofe  which  promife  compenfation 
without  labour,  and  enjoyment  without  pain. 

How  various  his  employments  whom  the  world 
Calls  idle,  and  who  juftly,  in  return, 
Efteems  that  bufy  world  an  idler  too ! 
Friends,  books,  a  garden,  and  perhaps  his  pen. 
Delightful  induftry  !  enjoy'd  at  home, 
And  Nature,  in  her  cultivated  trim, 
Drefs'd  to  his  tafte,  inviting  him  abroad  ; 
Can  he  want  occupation  who  has  thefe  ? 
Will  he  be  idle  who  has  much  t'  enjoy  ? 
Me,  therefore,  ftudious  of  laborious  eafc. 
Not  flothful ;  happy  to  deceive  the  time, 
Not  wafte  it ;   and  aware  that  human  life 
Is  but  a  loan  to  be  repaid  with  ufe, 
When  he  fhall  call  his  debtors  to  account. 
From  whom  are  all  our  bleflings,  bufinefs  find 
E'en  here:  while  fedulous  I  feek  t'  improve. 
At  leaft  neglefl  not,  or  leave  unemploy'd, 
The  mind  he  gave  me ;  driving  it,  tho'  flack 
Too  oft,  and  much  impeded  in  its  work. 
By  caufes  not  to  be  divulg'd  in  vain. 
To  its  jufl  point,  the  Sawottr  of  Mankind. 

K  3  Thus 
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Thus  rural  retirement  dries  up  thofeftreams  of 
difcontent  which  flow  (o  plentifully  through  pub- 
lic life  ;  changes  moft  frequently  the  bittereft 
feelings  into  the  fweeteft  pleafures;  and  infpires 
an  ecftafy  and  content  unknown  to  the  votaries 
of  the  world.  The  tranquillity  of  Nature  bu- 
ries in  oblivion  the  criminal  inclinations  of  the 
heart;  renders  it  blithe,  tender,  open,  and  con- 
fident; and,  by  wifely  managing  the  pailions, 
and  preventing  an  overheated  imagination  from 
fabricating  fancied  woes,  ftrengthens  in  it  every 
virtuous  fenfation. 

In  towns  the  Solitude  which  is  neceflary  to 
produce  this  advantage  cannot  be  conveniently 
prasSlifed.  It  feems,  indeed,. no  very  difficult  tafk 
for  a  man  to  retire  into  his  chamber,  and,  by  filent 
contemplation,  to  raife  his  mind  above  the  mean 
confideration  of  fenfual  obje6ls ;  but  few  men  have 
fufficient  refolution  to  perform  it ;  for,  within 
doors,  matters  of  bufmefs  every  moment  occur, 
and  interrupt  the  chain  of  refledlion ;  and  with- 
out, whether  alone  or  in  company,  a  variety  of 
accidents  may  occafionally  happen,  which  will 
confound  our  vain  wifdom,  aggravate  the  pain- 
ful feelings  of  the  heart,  and  weaken  the  finer 
powers  of  the  mind. 

Rousseau 
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Rousseau  was  always  miferable  during  his  re- 
(idence  at  Paris.  This  extraordinary  genius,  it  is 
true,  wrote  his  immortal  works  in  that  agitated 
metropolis  ;  but  the  moment  he  quitted  his  ftudy, 
and  wandered  through  the  ftreets,  his  mind  was 
bewildered  by  a  variety  of  heterogeneous  fenti- 
mentSjhisrecolleftion  vanifhed  ;  and  this  brilliant 
writer  and  profound  philofopher,  who  was  fo 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  moft  intricate 
labyrinths  of  the  human  heart,  was  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  child.*  But  in  the  country  we 

iffue 

Boikau,  in  his  Epiftle  to  M.  de  LamoJgtton,  the  Advocate 
General  of  France,  has  fo  happily  expreffed  thefe  fentiments 
in  poetry,  that  we  think  no  apology  neccffary  far  inferring  them. 

"  Qu'  heureux  eft  le  mortel,  qui  du  monde  ignore 

Vit  content  de  foi  meme  en  un  coin  retire  ! 

Que  Pajnour  de  ce  rien,  qu'on  nomme,  Renommee, 

N'a  jamais  enyvre  d'une  vaine  fumee, 

Qui  de  fa  liberie  forme  tout  fon  plaifir, 

Et  ne  tend  qua  lui  feul  compte  de  fon  loifir  ! 

11  n'a  point  a  fouffrir  d'affrontes  ne  d'injuftices, 

Et  du  peuple  iiiconftant  il  brave  les  caprices. 

Mais  nous  autres  faifeures  de  livres  et  d'ecrits, 

Sur  le  bords  du  Permesse  aux  loiianges  nourris, 

Nous  ne  fcaurions  brifer  nos  fers  et  nos  entraves  ; 

Du  Ledeur  dedaigneux  honorables  efclaves. 

Du  rang  ou  notre  efprit  una  fois  s'eft  fait  voir. 

Sans  un  facheux  eclat  nous  ne  fjaurions  decholr. 

Le  Public  enrichi  du  tribut  de  nos  vellles, 

Croit  qu'on  doit  adjouter  merveilles  fur  merveilles, 

K  4  Au 
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ifllie  from  the  houfe  in  perfed  fafety,  and  feel  in- 
creafing  cheerfulnefs  and  fatisfa£l:ion.  Tired  with 
meditation,  the  rural  reclufe  has  only  to  open  the 
doors  of  his  ftudy,  and  enjoy  his  walk,  while  tran- 
quillity attends  his  fteps,  and  new  pleafures  prefent 
themfelves  to  his  view  on  every  turn.  Beloved  by 
all  around  him,  he  extends  his  hand  with  cordial 
affection  to  every  man  he  meets.  Nothing  occurs 
to  vex  and  irritate  his  mind.  He  runs  no  rilk  of 
being  tortured  by  the  fupercilious  behaviour  of 
fome  haughty  female,  proud  of  her  defcent,  or  of 
enduring  the  arrogant  egotifm  of  an  upftart  peer ; 
is  in  no  danger  of  being  cruihed  beneath  the  roll- 
ing carriages  of  Indian  Nabobs:  nor  dares  frontlefs 
vice,  on  the  authority  of  mouldy  parchments,  at- 
tack his  property ;  or  prefumptuous  ignorance  ofFer 
the  leaft  indignity  to  his  modeft  virtue, 

A  MAN,  indeed,  by  avoiding  the  tumultuous 
intercourfe  of  fociety,  and  deriving  his  comforts 

from 

Au  comble  parvenus  il  veut  que  nous  croiflbns : 
II  veut  en  viellifant  que  nous  rejeuniflbns. 
Capendant  tout  deciolt,  et  moi  meme  a  que  I'age 
D'aucune  ride  encor  n'a  fletre  le  vifage, 
Deja  moins  plein  de  feu,  pour  animer  ma  voix, 
J'ai  befoin  de  filence  et  de  rombre  des  bois. 
Ma  Mufe  qui  fe  plait  dans  leur  routes  perdues, 
Ne  fjauroit  plus  marcher  fur  le  pave  des  rues. 
Ce  n'eft  que  dans  ces  bois  propres  a  m'exciter, 
Qu'  ^pollon  quelquefois  daigne  encor  m'ecouter. 

Boikau,  Ep.  VI. 
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from  his  own  breaft,  may,  even  in  Paris,  or  any 
other  metropolis,  avoid  thefe  unpleafant  apprehen- 
fions,  if  his  nerves  be  firm,  and  his  conftitution 
ftrong ;  for  t'o  a  frame  disjointed  by  nervous  affec- 
tions every  objedl  is  irritating,  and  every  paffion 
tremblingly  alive.  The  pajftons  are  the  gales  by 
which  man  muft  fteer  his  courfe  through  the 
troubled  ocean  of  life ;  they  fill  the  fails  which 
give  motion  to  the  foul ;  and  when  they  become 
turbulent  and  impetuous,  the  veffel  is  always  in 
danger,  and  generally  runs  a-ground.  The  petty 
cares  and  trifling  vexations  of  life,  however,  give 
but  fhort-lived  difturbance  to  a  heart  free  from 
remorfe.  Philofophy  teaches  us  to  forget  paft  un- 
eafinefs,  to  forbear  idle  fpeculations  of  approach- 
ing felicity,  and  to  reft  contented  with  prefent 
comforts,  without  refining  away  our  exiftinghap- 
pinefs,  by  wifhing  that  which  is  really  good  to  be 
ftili  better.  Every  thing  is  much  better  than  we 
imagine.  A  mind  too  anxious  in  the  expedation 
of  happinefs  is  feldom  fatisfied,  and  generally 
mixes  with  its  higheft  fruition  a  certain  portion 
of  difcontent.  The  ftream  6f  content  muft  flow 
from  a  deliberate  difpofition  in  our  own  minds  to 
learn  what  is  good,  and  a  determined  refolution 
to  feek  for  and  enjoy  it,  however  fmall  the  por- 
tion may  be. 

The  content,  however,  which  men  in  general 

fo 
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fo  confidently  expedl  to  find  in  rural  retirement, 
is  not  to  be  acquired  by  viewing  objects  either 
with  indifcriminate  admiration  or  fijpine  indiffer- 
ence. He  who  without  labour,  and  without  a 
fyftem  of  condu£l  prev  ioufly  digefted  and  arranged, 
hopes  for  happinefs  in  Solitude,  will  yawn  with 
equal  fatigue  at  his  cottage  in  the  country,  and  his 
manfion  in  town;  while  he  who  keeps  himfelf 
continually  employed,  may  in  the  deepeft  Soli- 
tude, by  the  mere  dint  of  labour,  attain  true  tran- 
quillity and  happinefs.* 

Petrarch, 

*  Charles  the  Fifth,  during  his  celebrated  Solitude  in  Eftrama- 
dura,  fometimes  cultivated  the  plants  in  his  garden  with  his 
own  hands  ;  fometimes  he  rode  out  to  the  neighbouring  wood  on 
a  little  horfe,  the  only  one  that  he  kept,  attended  by  a  fingle 
fervant  on  foot.  When  his  infirmities  confined  him  to  his  apart- 
ment, which  often  happened,  he  either  admitted  a  few  gentle- 
men who  refided  near  themonaftery  to  vifit  him, or  employed  him- 
felf in  ftudying  mechanical  principles,  and  in  forming  curious 
works  of  mechanifm.  He  relieved  his  mind  at  intervals  with 
flighter  and  more  fantaftic  works  of  mechanifm  ;  in  fafliioning 
puppets,  which,  by  the  ftrudluie  of  internal  fprings,  mimicked 
the  geftures  and  aftions  of  men,  to  the  aftoniihment  of  the  igno- 
rant monks,  who,  beholding  movements  which  they  could  not 
comprehend,  fometimes  diftrufted  their  own  fenfes,  and  fome- 
times fufpedled  him  of  being  in  compadV  with  invifible  powers. 
He  was  particularly  curious  with  regard  to  the  conftrudtion  of 
clocks  and  watches  ;  and  having  found,  after  repeated  trials,  that 
he  could  not  bring  any  two  of  them  to  go  exadly  alike,  he  re- 
fleded,  it  is  faid,  with  a  mixture  of  furprife  as  well  as  regret,  on 
his  own  folly,  in  having  beftowed  fo  much  time  and  labour  on  the 
more  vain  attempt  of  bringing  mankind  to  a  precife  uniformity 

of 
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Petrarch,  in  his  Solitude  at  Vauclufe,  would 
have  experienced  this  tranquillity,  if  his  bofom  had 
not  been  difturbed  by  love  j  for  he  perfectly  under- 
ftood  the  art  of  managing  his  time.  **  I  rife,'* 
faid  he,  "  before  the  fun,  and  on  the  approach  of 
"  day  wander  contemplatively  along  the  fields,  or 
*'  retire  to  ftudy.  1  read,  I  write,  I  think.  I 
*'  vanquifh  indolence,  banifli  fleep,  avoid  luxury, 
*'  and  forget  fenfuality.  From  morning  till  night 
*'  I  climb  the  barren  mountains,  traverfe  the  hu- 
**  mid  vallies,  feek  the  deepeft  caves,  or  walk, 
"accompanied  only  by  my  thoughts,  along  the 
**  banks  of  my  river.  I  have  no  fociety  to  diftradl 
*'  my  mind ;  and  men  daily  become  lefs  annoying 
"  to  me ;  for  I  place  them  either  far  before  or  far 
"  behind  me,  I  recolleft  what  is  pafled,  and  con- 
**  template  on  what  is  to  come.  I  have  found  an 
*'  excellent  expedient  to  detach  my  mind  from 
*'  the  world.  I  cultivate  a  fondnefs  for  my  place 
*'  of  refidence,  and  I  am  perfuaded  that  I  could 
**  be  happy  any  where  except  at  Avignon.  In 
**^  my  retreat  at  Vauclufe,  where  I  am  at  prefent, 
**  I   occafionally    find   Athens,  Rome,  or  Flo- 

"  rence, 

of  fentiment  concerning  the  profound  and  myfterious  dottrine  of 
religion.  But  in  what  manner  foever  Charles  difpofed  of  the 
reft  of  his  time,  he  conftantly  referved  a  confiderablc  portion  of  it 
for  religious  exercifes.  He  regularly  attended  divine  fervice  in 
the  chapel  of  the  monaftery  every  morning  and  evening  :  he  took 
great  pleafure  in  reading  books  of  devotion,  and  converfed  much 
on  pious  fubjefts. 
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"  rence,  as  the  one  or  the  other  of  thofe  places 
*'  happens  to  pleafe  the  prevailing  difpofition  of 
*'  my  mind.  Here  I  enjoy  all  my  friends,  as 
'*  well  thofe  with  whom  I  have  aftually  lived,  as 
*'  thofe  who  have  long  fmce  entered  the  vale  of 
"  death,  and  of  whom  I  have  no  knowledge,  but 
"  what  their  works  afford." 

What  character,  however  luxurious,  ever  felt 
the  fame  content  at  any  fplendid  entertainment  as 
Roujfeau  experienced  in  his  humble  meal !  ''  I 
"  return  home,"  fays  he,  "  with  tired  feet,  but 
"  with  a  contented  mind,  and  experience  the  calm- 
*'  eft  repofe  in  refigning  myfelf  to  the  impreffion 
*'  of obje61:s,  without  exercifmg  thought,indulging 
*'  imagination,  or  doing  any  thing  to  interrupt  the 
''  peaceful  felicity  of  my  fituation.  The  table  is 
"  ready  fpread  on  my  lawn,  and  furnifhed  with 
*'  refreftiments.  Surrounded  by  my  fmall  and 
*'  happy  family,  I  eat  my  fupper  with  healthy  ap- 
"  petite,  and  without  any  appearance  of  fervitude 
**  or  dependence  to  annoy  the  love  and  klndnefs 
*'  by  which  we  are  united.  My  faithful  dog  is  not 
*'  a  fubfervient  flave,  but  a  firm  friend,  from  whom, 
"  as  we  always  feel  the  fame  inclination,  I  never 
*'  exadl  obedience.  The  gaiety  of  my  mind 
*'  throughout  the  evening  teftifies  that  I  lived 
"  alone  throughout  the  day ;  for,  being  feldom 
"  pleafed  with  others,  and  never,  when  vifitors 

*'  have 
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"  have  difturbed  me,  with  myfelf,  I  fit  during  the 
**  whole  evening  of  the  day,  when  company  has 
*'  interrupted  me,  either  grumbling  or  in  filence. 
*'  So  at  leaft  my  good  houfekeeper  has  remarked ; 
"  and  fince  fhe  mentioned  it,  I  have,  from  my 
*'  own  obfervation,  found  it  univerfally  true. 
*'  Having  thus  made  my  humble  and  cheerful 
"  meal,  I  take  a  few  turns  round  my  little  garden, 
**  or  play  fome  favourite  air  upon  my  fpinette, 
''  and  experience  upon  my  pillow  a  foft  content, 
*'  more  fweet,  if  poffible,  than  even  undifturbed 
«  repofe." 

At  the  village  of  Richterfwyl,  fituated  a  few 
leagues  from  Zurich,  and  furrounded  by  every 
objed  the  moft  fmiling,  beautiful,  and  romantic 
that  Swifferland  prefents,  dwells  a  celebrated 
Phyfician.  His  foul,  like  the  fcenery  of  Nature 
which  furrounds  him,  is  tranquil  and  fublime. 
His  habitation  is  the  temple  of  health,  of  friend- 
fliip,  and  of  every  peaceful  virtue.  The  village 
rifes  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  at  a  place  where 
two  projecting  points  form  a  fine  bay  of  nearly 
half  a  league.  On  the  oppofite  Ihores,  the  lake, 
which  is  not  quite  a  league  in  extent,  is  en- 
clofed  from  the  north  to  the  eaft  by  pleafant  hills 
covered  with  vineyards,  intermixed  with  fertile 
meadows,  orchards,  fields,  groves,  and  thickets, 
with  little  hamlets,  churches,  villas,  and  cottages 

fcattered 
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fcattered  up  and  down  the  fcene.  A  wide  and 
magnificent  amphitheatre,  which  no  artift  has  yet 
attempted  to  paint,  except  in  detached  fcenes, 
opens  itfelf  from  the  eaft  to  the  fouth.  The  view 
towards  the  higher  part  of  the  lake,  which  on  this 
fide  is  four  leagues  long,  prefents  to  the  eye  jut- 
ting points  of  land,  detached  aytes,  the  little  town 
of  Rapperfchwyl,  built  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  and  a 
bridge  which  reaches  from  one  fide  of  the  lake  to 
the  other.  Beyond  the  town  the  inexhauftible 
valley  extends  itfelf  in  a  half  circle  to  the  fight ; 
and  upon  the  fore-ground  rifes  a  peak  of  land 
which  fwells  as  it  extends  into  beautiful  hills. 
Behind  them,  at  the  diftance  of  about  half  a  league, 
is  a  range  of  mountains  covered  with  trees  and 
verdure,  and  interfperfed  with  villages  and  de- 
tached houfes;  beyond  which,  at  a  flill  greater 
diftance,  are  difcovered  the  fertile  and  majeftic 
Alps  twifted  one  among  the  other,  and  exhibiting, 
alternately,  fhades  of  the  lighteft  and  darkeft  azure ; 
and  in  the  back-ground  high  rocks,  covered  with 
eternal  fnows,  lift  their  towering  heads,  and  touch 
the  (kies.  On  the  fouth  fide  of  this  rich,  en- 
chanting, and  incomparable  fcene,  the  amphi- 
theatre is  extended  by  another  range  of  mountains 
reaching  towards  the  weft ;  and  at  the  feet  of 
thefe  mountains,  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  lies 
the  village  of  Richterfwvl,  furrounded  by  rich  fal- 
lows aiid  fertile  paftures,  and  overhung  by  forefts 

of 
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of  firs.  The  ftreets  of  the  village,  which  in  itfelf 
is  extremely  clean,  are  neatly  paved  j  and  the 
houfes,  w^hich  are  moftly  built  of  ftone,  are  painted 
on  the  outfide.  Pleafant  walks  are  formed  alons 
the  banks  of  the  lake,  and  lead  quite  round  the 
town,  through  groves  of  fruit-trees,  and  fhady 
forefts,  up  to  the  very  fummits  of  the  hills.  The 
traveller,  ftruck  with  the  fublime  and  beautiful 
fcenery  that  every  where  furrounds  him,  flops  to 
contemplate  with  eager  curiofity  the  increafmg 
beauties  which  ravifh  his  fight ;  and  while  his 
bofom  fwells  with  excefs  of  pleafure,  his  fufpend- 
ed  breath  befpeaks  his  fear  of  interrupting  the  ful- 
nefs  of  his  delight.  Every  acre  of  this  charming 
country  i?  in  the  higheft  ftate  of  cultivation  and 
improvement.  Every  hand  is  at  work :  and  men, 
women,  and  children,  of  every  age,  and  of  every 
defcription,  are  all  ufefully  employed. 

The  two  houfes  of  the  Phyfician  are  each  of  them 
furrounded  by  a  garden  j  and,  although  fituated  in 
the  center  of  the  village,  are  as  rurally  fequefter- 
ed  as  if  they  had  been  built  in  the  bofom  of  the 
country.  Through  the  gardens,  andclofe  beneath 
the  chamber  of  my  valued  friend,  runs  a  pure  and 
limpid  ftream,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  which,  at  an 
agreeable  diftance,  is  the  high  road ;  where,  almoft 
daily,  numbers  of  pilgrims  fucceflively  pafs  in  their 

way 
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way  to  the  Hermitage.  From  the  windows  of 
thefe  houfes,  and  from  every  part  of  the  gardens, 
you  behold,  towards  the  fouth,  at  the  diftance  of 
about  a  league,  the  majeftic  Ezelberg  rear  its 
lofty  head,  which  is  concealed  in  forefts  of  deep 
green  firs ;  while  on  its  d#:livity  hangs  a  neat  little 
village,  with  a  handfome  church,  upon  the  fteeple 
of  which  the  fun  fufpends  his  departing  rays,  and 
ihews  its  career  is  nearly  finifhed.  In  the  front  is 
the  lake  of  Zurich,  whofe  peaceful  water  is  fe- 
cured  from  the  violence  of  tempefts,  and  whofe 
tranfparent  furface  reflects  the  beauties  of  its  de- 
lightful banks. 

During  the  filence  of  night,  if  you  repair  to 
the  chamber  windows  of  this  enchanting  manfion, 
or  walk  through  its  gardens,  to  tafte  the  exhaling 
fragrance  of  the  fhrubs  and  flowers,  while  the 
moon,  rifing  in  unclouded  majefty  over  the  fum- 
mits  of  the  mountains,  reflect  on  the  fmooth  fur- 
face  of  the  water  a  broad  beam  of  light,  you  hear, 
during  this  awful  fleep  of  nature,  the  found  of  the 
village  clocks  echoing  from  the  oppofite  ftiores ; 
and,  on  the  Richterfwyl  fide,  the  fhrill  procla- 
mation of  the  watchmen,  blended  occafionally 
with  the  barkings  of  the  faithful  houfe-dog.  At 
a  diftance  you  hear  the  little  boats  gently  gliding 
along  the  ftream,  dividing  the  water  with  their 

oars. 
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oars,  and  perceive  them,  as  they  crofs  the  moon's 
tranflucent  beam,  playing  among  the  fparkling 
waves. 

Riches  and  luxury  are  no  where  to  be  feen 
in  the  happy  habitation  of  this  wife  philanthropift. 
His  chairs  are  made  of  ftraw ;  his  tables  are  worked 
from  the  wood  of  the  country  ;  and  the  plates  and 
diflies  on  which  he  entertains  his  friends  are  all  of 
earthen-ware.  Neatnefs  and  convenience  reign 
throughout.  Drawings,  paintings,  and  engravings, 
of  which  he  has  a  large  well-chofen  co]le£tion,are 
his  fole  expence.  The  earlieft  beams  of  Aurora 
light  the  humble  apartment  where  this  philofophic 
fage  fleeps  in  undifturbed  repofe,  and  awake  him  to 
new  enjoyments  every  day.  As  he  rifes  from  his 
bed,  the  cooing  of  the  turtle  doves,  and  the  morn- 
ing fongs  of  various  kinds  of  birds,  who  make  their 
nightly  nefts  in  an  adjoining  aviary,  falute  his  ear, 
and  welcome  his  approach.  The  firfl;  hour  of  the 
morning,  and  the  laft  at  night,  are  facred  to  himfelf ; 
but  he  devotes  all  his  intermediate  hours  of  every 
day  to  a  fick  and  afflidled  multitude,  who  daily  at- 
tend him  for  advice  and  afliftance.  The  benevolent 
exercife  of  his  profeffional  fkill,  indeed,  engroiTes 
almoft  every  moment  of  his  life,  but  it  conftitutes 
his  higheft  happinefs  and  joy.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  mountains  of  Swiflerland,  and  of  the  vallies  of 
the  Alps,  flock  to  his  houfe,  and  endeavour  in  vain 
L  to 
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to  find  language  capable  of  expreffing  to  him  the 
grateful  feelings  of  their  hearts  for  the  favours 
they  receive  from  him.     Convinced  of  his  afFec- 
tion,  fatisfied  of  his  medical  fkill,  and  believing 
that  the  good  DoSlor  is  equally  well  acquainted 
with  every  fubjedl,  they  liften  with  the  deepeft 
attention  to  his  words,  anfwer  all  his  inquiries 
without  the  leaft  hefitation  or  referve,  treafure  up 
his  advice  and  counfel  with  more  folicitude  than 
if  they  were  grains  of  gold;  and  depart  from  his 
prefence  with  more  regret,  comfort,  hope,  re- 
fignation,  and  virtuous  feeling,  than  if  they  had 
quitted   their  Confeflbr  at  the  Hermitage.     It 
may  perhaps  be  conceived  that,  after  a  day  fpent 
in  this  manner,  the  happrnefs  which  this  friend 
to  mankind  muft  feel  cannot  in  any  degree  be 
increafed.     But,  when  a  fimple,  innocent,  and 
ingenuous  country  girl,  whofe  mind  has  been 
almoft  diftra£led  by  the  fear  of  lofing  her  beloved 
hufband,  enters  his  ftudy,  and  feizing  him  with 
tranfport  by  the  hand,  joyfully  exclaims,  "  Oh! 
*'  iS/r,  my  dear  hujhand^  ill  as  he  was  only  two 
**  days  Jince^  is  now  quite   recovered.     Oh  /  my 
**  dear   5/r,    hoWy    how  Jhall   I   thank   you  !" 
this   philanthropic   character  feels    that    tranf- 
cending  felicity  which  ought  to  fill  the  bofom 
of  a  Monarch  in  rendering  happinefs  to  his  peo- 
ple. 

Gf 
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Of  this  defcription  is  the  country  of  Swifler- 
Jand,  where  Dodlor  Hotze^  the  ableft  phyfician 
of  the  prefent  age,  refides  ;  a  phyfician  and  phi- 
lofopher,  whofe  variety  of  knowledge,  profound 
judgment,  and  great  experience,  have  raifed  him 
to  an  equal  eminence  with  Tljfot  and  Hirtzely 
the  deareft  friends  of  my  heart.  It  is  in  this  man- 
ner that  he  pafles  the  hours  of  his  life,  with  uni- 
formity and  happinefs.  Surrounded,  exceptduring 
the  two  hours  I  have  already  mentioned,  by  a 
crowd  of  unfortunate  fellow-creatures,  who  look 
up  to  him  for  relief,  his  mind,  adlive  and  full  of 
vigour,  never  knows  repofe ;  but  his  labours  are 
richly  rewarded  by  the  high  and  refined  felicity 
which  fills  his  heart.  Palaces,  alas  !  feldom  con- 
tain fuch  charafters.  Individuals,  however,  of 
every  defcription  may  cultivate  and  enjoy  an  equal 
degree  of  felicity,  although  they  do  not  refide 
among  fcenes  fo  delightful  as  thofe  which  furround 
my  beloved  Hotze  at  Richterfwyl,  as  thofe  of 
the  convent  of  Capuchins  near  Albano,  or  as  thofe 
which  furround  the  rural  retreat  of  my  Sovereign 
George  the  Third  at  Windfor. 

Content  can  only  be  found  in  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  heart ;  and  in  Solitude  the  bofom  glad- 
ly opens  to  receive  this  wiftied-for  inmate,  and 
to  welcome  its  attendant  virtues.  While  Nature 
fmiles  around  us,  decorated  in  all  its  beauties,  the 
L  2  hgart 
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heart  expands  to  the  cheering  fcene ;  every  objeft 
appears  in  the  moft  favourable  and  pleafing  point 
of  view ;  our  fouls  overflovi^  with  kind  afFe6lions  ; 
the  antipathies  created  by  the  ingratitude  of  the 
world  inftantly  vanifh;  we  even  forget  the  vain, 
the  wicked,  the  profligate  characters  with  whom 
we  were  mixed ;  and  being  perfeftly  at  peace  with 
ourfelves,  we  feel  ourfelves  at  peace  with  all  man- 
kind. But  in  fociety  the  rancorous  contentions 
which  jarring  interefls  daily  create,  the  heavy 
yoke  which  fubordinationis  continually  impofmg, 
"  the  oppreflbr's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  con- 
"  tumely,"  and  the  fhocks  which  reafon  and  good 
fenfe  hourly  receive  from  fools  in  power,  and  in- 
folent  fuperiors,*  fpread  torrents  of  mifery  over 
human  life,  embitter  the  happinefs  of  their  more 
worthy  though  inferior  fellow-creatures,  poifon 
all  pleafure,  break  through  focial  order,  fpread 
thorns  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  and  render  the  world 
a  vale  of  tears. 

Blockheads 

*  "  An  acute  Frenchman  has  remarked,  that  the  modeft  de- 
•'  portment  of  really  wife  men,  when  contrafted  with  the  af- 
<*  fuming  air  of  the  young  and  ignorant,  may  be  compared  to 
"  the  different  appearance  of  wheat,  which  while  its  ear  is 
"  empty  holds  up  its  head  proudly  ;  but  as  foon  as  it  is  filled 
•*  with  grain,  bends  modeftly  down,  and  withdraws  fromobfer- 
•'  vation.  He  might,  however,  have  added,  that  when  the 
"  cars  are  filled  with  conceit  inftead  of  wifdom,  which  too  often 
"  happens,  the  head  is  ftill  borne  up  with  all  the  pride  of  emp- 
«'  tinefs."  ^ndreivs's  Anecdotes. 
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Blockheads  in  power  are,  of  all  other  cha- 
racters, the  moft  baneful  and  injurious ;  they  con- 
found all  juft  diftindlions ;  miftake  one  quality  for 
another;  degrade  every  perfon  and  thing  to  their 
own  level;  and,  infhort,  change  white  into  black, 
and  black  into  white.  To  efcape  from  the  per- 
fecution  of  fuch  characters,  men  even  of  fine  ta- 
lents and  ingenuous  difpofitions  muft  a6l  like  the 
fox  of  Saadij  the  Perfian  poet.*  A  perfon  one 
L  3  day 

*  Saadi,  the  Perfian  poet  and  philofopher,  was  born  at  Schi- 
•raz,  the  capital  of  Perfia  Proper,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century.  Being  driven  from  his  country  by  the  ravages 
of  the  Turks,  he  wanderecf  through  various  fcenes  during  a  period 
of  forty  years,  and  was  at  length  taken  prifoner  by  the  Franks 
in  the  Holy  Land,  and  condemned  to  work  on  the  fortifications 
of  Tripoli.  A  merchant  of  Aleppo  redeemed  him  from  flavtry, 
and  gave  him,  with  a  hundred  fequir.s,  his  daughter's  hand  in 
marriage.  Her  petulance  and  ill  humour  rendered  him  more 
miferable  than  he  had  ever  been  during  his  long  and  painful 
captivity.  One  day  Ihe  aiked  him  whether  he  was  not  the  flave 
her  father  had  redeemed  iot  ten  Jequins.  "  Yes,"  replied  Saadi, 
"  but  he  fold  me  again  for  one  hundred."  This  ingenious  phi- 
lofopher had  a  friend,  who,  being  fuddenly  elevated  to  an  im- 
portant poft,  was  reforted  to  and  complimented  by  all  the  citizens 
except  Saadi.  **  Thefe  people,"  faid  he,  "  crowd  around  him 
merely  on  account  of  his  dignity  ;  but  I  ihall  go  when  his  office 
has  expired,  and  then  I  am  fure  I  fliall  go  alone."  A  man  who 
had  quitted  the  fociety  of  the  Der-uijes  for  that  of  the  Philofophers, 
alked  Saadi  what  difference  he  thought  there  was  between  their 
charafters.  "  Both  of  them,"  replied  he,  "  fwim  acrofs  a 
turbulent  ftream  with  their  refpeftive  brethren.  The  Dermije 
feparates  himfelf  from  the  reft  to  fwim  with  greater  fafety,  and 
arrives  in  folitude  on  ihore  ;  but  the  true  Philofopher  continues  in 
fociety,  ready  to  lend  an  helping  hand  to  his  brethren  in  diftrefs.'' 
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day  obferving  a  fox  running  with  uncommon 
fpeed  to  earth,  called  out  to  him,  "  Reynard, 

*  where  are  you  running  in  fo  great  a  hurry? 
'  Have  you  been  doing  any  mifchief,  for  which 
'  you  are  apprehenfive  of  punifhment?" — "  No, 
'  Sir,"  replied  the  fox ;  "  my  confcience  is  per- 

*  fe<5tly  clear,  and  does  not  reproach  me  with 
'  any  thing  ;  but  I  have  juft  overheard  the  hun- 
^  ters  wifh  that  they  had  a  Camel  to  hunt  this 
'  morning." — *'  Well,  but  how  does  that  con- 
'  cern  you?  You  are  not  a  Camel." — "  Oh,  my 
'  good  Sir,"  replied  the  fox,  "  are  you  not  awara 

*  that  fagacious  heads  have  always  enemies  at 
'  their  heels  ?  and  if  any  one  fhould  point  me  out 
'  to  thefe  fportfmen,  and  cry.  There  runs  a  Camel^ 
'  they  would  immediately  feize  me,  without  exa- 
'  mining  whether  I  was  really  the  kind  of  animal 
'  the  informer  had  defcribed  me  to  be."  Reynard 

was  certainly  right  in  his  conclufion  ;  for  men 
are  in  general  wicked  in  proportion  as  they  are 
ignorant  or  envious,  and  the  only  means  of 
eluding  their  mifchievous  intentions  is  to  keep 
Out  of  their  way. 

The  fimplicity,  regularity,  and  ferenity  which 
accompany  retirement,  moderate  the  warmeft  tem- 
pers, guard  the  heart  againft  the  intrufion  of  inor- 
dinate defires,  and  at  length  render  it  invulnerable 
to  the  fhafts  of  malice  and  detradionj  while  the 

felf- 
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felf-examination  it  neceflarily  impofes,  teaches  us, 
by  exhibiting  to  our  view  our  own  defe<Sls,  to  d« 
juftice  to  the  fuperior  merit  of  others.     The  de- 
lightful folitudes  of  Laufanne  exhibit  every  where 
captivatingexamplesofdomeftic  felicity.  Thein- 
duftrious  citizen,  after  having  faithfully  performed 
his  daily  tafk,  isfure  of  experiencing,  on  his  return 
at  evening  to  his  wife  and  children,  real  comfort 
and  unalloyed  content.  The  voice  of  flander,  the 
negle6l  of  ingratitude,  the  contempt  of  fuperiors, 
and  all  the  mortifications  attendant  upon  worldly 
intercourfe,  are  forgot  the  moment  he  beholds  his 
happy  family  ready  with  open  arms  to  receive  him, 
and  to  beftow  upon  their  friend  and  benefadlor  the 
fond  careffes  he  fo  juftly  merits.    With  what  ex- 
quifite  delight  his  beating  bofom  feels  their  rap- 
turous affection  !    If  his  mind  has  been  vexed  by 
the  crofles  of  life,  the  oftentation  of  courts,  the 
infolence  of  riches,  the  arrogance  of  power,  or  his 
temper  irritated  and  foured  by  the  bafe  pradlicesof 
fraud,  falfehood,  or  hypocrify,  he  no  fooner  mixes 
with  thofe  whom  he  cherifhes  and  fupports,  than 
a  genial  warmth  re-animates  his  dejedled  heart,  the 
tendereft  fentiments  infpire  his  foul ;  and  the  truth, 
the  freedom,  the  probity,  and  the  innocence  by 
which  he  is  fur  rounded,  tranquillize  his  mind,  and 
reconcile  him  to  his  humble  lot.     Oh !  obferve 
him,  all  ye  who  are  placed  in  more  elevated  fta- 
tions,  whether  ye  enjoy  the  confidence  of  ftatef- 
L  4  men, 
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men,  are  the  beloved  companions  of  the  great, 
the  admired  favourites  of  the  fair,  the  envied 
leaders  of  the  public  tafte,  of  high  birth,  or  of 
ample  fortunes  ;  for  if  your  rich  and  fplendid 
homes  be  the  feats  of  jealoufy  and  difcord,  and  the 
bofoms  of  your  families  ftrangers  to  that  content 
which  the  v^^ife  and  virtuous  feel  within  walls  of 
clay,  and  under  roofs  of  humble  thatch,  you  are, 
in  comparlfon,  poor  indeed. 

O,  friendly  to  the  beft  purfiilts  of  man, 
Friendly  to  thought,  to  virtue,  and  to  peace, 
Domepc  life  in  rural  pleafure  pafs'd ! 
Few  know  thy  value,  and  few  tafte  thy  fweets. 
Though  many  boaft  thy  favours,  and  afFeft 
To  underftand  and  choofe  thee  for  thy  own. 

Characters  enervated  by  profperity  feel  the 
fmalleft  inconvenience  as  a  ferious  calamity,  and, 
unable  to  bear  the  touch  of  rude  and  violent  hands, 
require  to  be  treated,  like  young  and  tender  flowers, 
with  delicacy  and  attention ;  while  thofe  who  have 
been  educated  in  the  rough  fchool  of  adverfity, 
walk  over  the  thorns  of  life  with  a  firm  and  intre- 
pid ftep,  and  kick  them  from  the  path  with  indif- 
ference and  contempt.  Superior  to  the  falfe  opini- 
ons and  prejudices  of  the  world,  they  bear  with 
patient  fortitude  the  blow  of  misfortune,  difregard 
all  trifling  injuries,  and  look  down  with  proud 
contempt  on  the  malice  of  their  enemies,  and  the 
infidelity  of  their  friends. 

The 
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The  foft  zephyr,  the  tranfparent  fprlng,  the 
well-ftored  river,  the  umbrageous  foreft,  the  cool- 
ing grotto,  and  the  daified  field,  however,  are  not 
always  neceflary  to  enable  us  to  defpife  or  forget 
the  confequence  of  adverfity.  The  man  who 
firmly  keeps  his  courfe,  and  has  courage  to  live 
according  to  his  owntafte  and  inclinations,  cannot 
be  affeded  by  the  little  crofles  of  life,  or  by  the 
obloquy  or  injuftice  of  mankind.*  What  we  do 
voluntarily,  always  affords  us  more  pleafure  than 
that  which  we  do  by  compulfion.  The  reftraints 
of  the  world,  and  the  obligations  of  fociety,  dif- 
guft  liberal  minds,  and  deprive  them,  even  in  the 
midft  of  all  their  fplendour  and  fortune,  of  that 
content  they  feek  fo  anxioufly  to  obtain. 

Solitude,  indeed,  not  only  tranquillizes  the 
heart,  renders  it  kind  and  virtuous,  and  raifes  it 
above  the  malevolence  of  envy,  wickednefs,  and 
conceited  ignorance,  but  affords  advantages  ftill 
more  valuable.  Liberty,  true  liberty,  flies  from 
the  tumultuous  crowd,  and  the  forced  connections 
of  the  world.  It  has  been  truly  obferved,  that  in 
Solitude  man  recovers  from  the  diftracSlion  which 
had  torn  him  from  himfelf;  feels  a  clear  concep- 
tion 


*  The  learned  reader  will  moft  likely  call  to  mind,  on  read- 
ing this  obfervation,  the  opening  of  the  Third  Ode  of  the  Third 
Book  of  Horace. 
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tion  of  what  he  once  was,  and  may  yet  become ; 
explores  the  nature,  and  difcovers  the  extent,  of 
his  free-born  charadler  j  rejedls  every  thing  arti- 
ficial ;  is  guided  by  his  own  fentiments  ;  no  lon- 
ger dreads  a  fevere  mafter  or  imperious  tyrant ; 
and  neither  fufFers  the  conftraints  of  bufmefs,  or 
the  blandiftiments  of  pleafure,  to  difturb  his  re- 
pofe  ;  but,  breaking  boldly  through  the  fliackles 
of  fervile  habit  and  arbitrary  cuftom,  thinks  for 
himfelf  with  confidence  and  courage,  and  im- 
proves the  fenfibility  of  his  heart  by  the  fenti- 
ments of  his  mind. 

Madame  de  Staal  confidered  it  a  great 
error  to  imagine  that  freedom  and  liberty  could  be 
indulged  at  court,  where  the  mind,  even  on  the 
moft  trifling  occafions,  is  obliged  to  obferve  a 
multitude  of  ceremonies,  where  it  is  impoflibleto 
fpeak  one's  thoughts,  where  our  fentiments  muft 
be  adapted  to  thofe  around  us,  where  every  per- 
fon  aflumes  a  controul  over  us,  and  where  we 
never  have  the  fmalleft  enjoyment  of  ourfelves. 
"  To  enjoy  ourfelves,"  fays  fhe,  "  we  muft  feek 
"  Solitude.  It  was  in  the  Baftile  that  I  firft  be- 
'''  came  acquainted  with  myfelf." 

A  COURTIER,  fearful  of  every  perfon  around 
him,  is  continually  upon  the  watch,  and  torment- 
ed 
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ed  inceflantly  by  fufpicion  :  but  while  his  heart  is 
thus  a  prey  to  corroding  anxiety,  he  is  obliged  to 
appear  contented  and  ferene,  and,  like  the  old 
lady,  is  always  lighting  one  taper  to  Michael  the 
Archangel  and  another  to  the  Devil^  becaufe  he 
does  iiot  know  for  which  of  them  he  may  have 
moft  occafion.  A  man  of  a  liberal,  enlightened 
mind  is  as  little  calculated  to  perform  the  office 
of  majier  of  the  ceremonies^  or  to  condudl  the  eti- 
quette of  a  court ^  as  a  woman  is  to  be  a  religeufe. 

Liberty  and  leifure  render  a  rational  and 
aftive  mind  indifferent  to  every  other  kind  of 
happinefs.  It  was  the  love  of  liberty  and  folitude 
which  rendered  the  riches  and  honours  of  the 
world  fo  odious  to  Petrarch.  Solicited  at  an 
advanced  period  of  his  life,  to  adl  as  Secretary  to 
feveral  Popes,  under  the  tempting  ofFer  of  great 
emolument,  he  replied,  "  Riches,  when  acquired 
**  at  the  expence  of  liberty,  become  the  fource  of 
**  real  mifery.  A  yoke  formed  of  gold  and  filver 
**  is  not  lefs  galling  and  reftridlive  than  one  made 
*'  ofwoodoriron."  And  he  frankly  told  his  friends 
and  patrons,  that  to  him  there  was  no  quantity 
of  wealth  equal  in  value  to  his  eafe  and  liberty, 
that,  as  he  had  defpifed  riches  at  a  time  when  he 
was  moft  in  need  of  them,  it  would  be  ftiameful 
in  him  to  feek  them  now,  when  he  could  more 

conveniently 
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conveniently  live  without  them :  *  that  every  man 
ought  to  apportion  the  provifion  for  his  journey 
according  to  the  diftance  he  had  to  travel ;  and, 
having  almoft  reached  the  end  of  his  courfe,  he 
ought  to  think  more  of  his  reception  at  the  inn^ 
than  of  his  expenccs  on  the  road, 

Petrarch,  difgufted  by  the  vicious  manners 

which 

*  A  fimilar  ftyle  of  fentiment  is  very  elegantly  expreffed  in  one 
of  thofe  Letters  with  which  the  Public  have  been  favoured  under 
the  name  of  Sir  'Thomas  Fitzo/home.  "  1  write  this,"  fays  he  to 
Palemon,  "  while  deora  is  angling  by  my  fide  under  the  fhade  of 
*'  a  fpreading  elm  that  hangs  over  the  banks  of  our  river.  A  night- 
*•  Ingale,  more  harmonious  even  than  Strada's,  is  ferenading  us 
"  from  a  hawthorn  bufli,  which  fmiles  with  all  the  gaiety  of 
"  youth  and  beauty  ;  while 

" gentle  gales 

"  Fanning  their  odorif'rous  wings,  difpenfe 

<*  Native  perfumes,  and  whifper  whence  they  ftole 

"  Thofe  balmy  fpoils.'" 

"  While  I  am  thus  enjoying  the  innocent  luxury  of  this  vernal 
"  delight,  I  look  back  upon  thofe  fcenes  of  turbulence  wherein 
"  I  was  once  engaged  with  more  than  ordinary  diftafte  ;  and  def- 
"  pife  myfelf  for  ever  having  entertained  fo  mean  a  thought  as  to 
"  be  rich  and  great.  One  of  our  Monarchs  ufed  to  fay,  "  that  he 
"  looked  upon  thofe  to  be  the  happieft  men  in  the  nation  whofe 
*•  fortune  had  placed  them  in  the  country  above  a  high  confiahhy 
<•  and  below  a  jujike  of  the  peace.''''  It  is  in  mediocrity  of  this 
*'  happy  kind  that  I  here  pafs  my  life  j  with  a  fortune  far  above 
*'  the  neceffity  of  engaging  in  the  drudgery  of  bufinefs,  and  with 
'<  defires  rnych  tpo  humble  to  have  any  reliih  for  the  fplendid 
"  baits  of  ambition." 
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which  furrounded the  Papal  Chair,  retired  into  So-' 
litude  when  he  was  only  three-and-twenty  years 
of  age,  and  in  pofleflion  of  that  exterior,  both  with 
refpeftto  perfon  and  drefs,  which  forms  fo  eflential 
apart  in  the  chara(3:er  of  an  accomplifhed  courtier. 
Nature  had  decorated  him  with  every  pleafing  at- 
tribute. His  fine  form  ftruck  obfervers  fo  forcibly, 
that  they  flopped  as  he  pafied  along  to  admire  and 
point  out  its  fymmetry.  His  eyes  were  bright  and 
full  of  fire ;  his  lively  countenance  proclaimed  the 
vivacity  of  his  mind;  the  frefheft  colour  glowed 
upon  his  cheeks  ;  his  features  were  uncommonly 
expreflive ;  and  his  whole  appearance  was  manly, 
elegant,  and  noble.  The  natural  difpofition  of  his 
heart,  increafed  by  the  warm  climate  of  Italy,  the 
fire  of  youth,  the  feduftive  charms  of  the  various 
beauties  who  reforted  to  the  Papal  Court  from 
every  nation  of  Europe,  and  efpecially  the  prevail- 
ing diflipationof  the  age,  attached  him,  very  early 
in  life,  to  the  fociety  of  women.  The  decorations 
of  drefs  deeply  engaged  his  attention ;  and  the  leaft 
fpot  or  improper  fold  on  his  garments,  which  were 
always  of  the  lighteft  colour,  feemed  to  give  him 
real  uneafinefs.  Every  form  which  appeared  in- 
elegant was  carefully  avoided  even  in  the  fafhion 
of  his  flioes ;  which  were  fo  extremely  tight,  and 
cramped  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  would  foon 
have  been  deprived  of  the  ufe  of  his  feet,  if  he  had 
not  wifely  recollected,  that  it  was  much  better  to 

difpleafe 
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difpleafe  the  eyes  of  the  ladies  than  to  make 
himfelf  a  cripple.  To  prevent  the  drefs  of  his 
hair  from  being  difcompofed,  he  protedied  it  with 
anxiety  from  the  rudenefs  of  the  winds  as  he  pafled 
along  the  ftreets.  Devoted,  however,  as  he  was, 
to  the  fervice  of  the  fexy  he  maintained  a  rival 
fondnefs  for  literature^  and  an  inviolable  attach- 
ment to  moral fentiment;  and  while  he  celebrated 
the  charms  of  his  fair  favourites  in  choice  Italian, 
he  referved  his  knowledge  of  the  learned  lan- 
guages for  fubje£ls  more  ferious  and  important. 
Nor  did  he  permit  the  warmth  of  his  conftitution, 
or  the  fenfibility  of  his  heart,  great  and  exquifite 
as  they  were,  to  debauch  his  mind,  or  betray 
him  into  the  moft  trifling  indifcretion,  without 
feeling  the  keeneft  compundlion  and  repentance. 
*'  I  wilh,"  faid  he,  "  that  I  had  a  heart  as  hard  as 
*'  adamant,  rather  than  be  fo  continually  torment- 
"  ed  by  fuch  feducing  paflions."  The  heart  of  this 
amiable  young  man  was,  indeed,  continually  af- 
failed  by  the  crowd  of  beauties  that  adorned  the 
Papal  Court  j  and  the  power  of  their  charms,  and 
the  facility  with  which  his  fituation  enabled  them 
to  enjoy  his  company,  rendered  him  in  fome  degree 
their  captive ;  but,  alarmed  by  the  approaching 
torments  and  difquietudes  of  Love,  he  cautioufly 
avoided  their  pleafing  fnares,  and  continued,  pre- 
vious to  the  fight  of  his  beloved  Laura^  to  roam 
"free  and  unconquered  through  the  wilds  ofLove." 

The 
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The  pradice  of  the  civil  law  was  at  this  period 
the  only  road  to  eminence  at  Avignon ;  but  Pe- 
trarch detefted  the  venality  of  the  profeflion; 
and,  though  he  pradlifed  at  the  bar,  and  gained 
many  caufes  by  his  eloquence,  he  aftervi^ards  re- 
proached himfelf  with  it.  "  In  my  youth,"  fays 
he,  *'  I  devoted  myfelf  to  the  trade  of  felling 
*'  words,  or  rather  of  fabricating  falfehoods  ;  but 
''  that  which  we  do  againft  our  inclinations  is  fel- 
*'  dom  attended  withfuccefs ;  my  fondnefs  was  for 
"  Solitude,  and  therefore  I  attended  the  pradlice 
**  of  the  Bar  with  averfion  and  difguft."  The 
fecret  confcioufnefs,  however,  which  he  enter- 
tained of  his  own  merit,  gave  him  all  the  confi- 
dence natural  to  youth ;  and,  filling  his  mind  with 
that  lofty  fpirit  which  begets  the  prefumption  of 
being  equal  to  the  higheft  achievements,  herelin- 
quifhed  the  Bar  for  the  Church ;  but  his  inveterate 
hatred  of  the  manners  of  the  Epifcopal  Court  pre- 
vented his  exertions,  and  retarded  his  promotion, 
*'  I  have  no  hope,"  faid  he,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year 
of  his  age,  "  of  making  my  fortune  in  the  court 
'*  of  the  Vicar  of  Jefus  ChrijJ  :  to  accomplifh 
"  that,  I  muft  affiduoufly  attend  the  palaces  of  the 
"  grefat,  and  pradife  flattery,  falfehood,  and  de- 
*'  ceit."  A  tafkof  this  kind  was  too  painful  to  his 
feelings  to  perform ;  not  becaufe  he  either  hated  the 
fociety  of  men,or  difliked  ad  vancement,  but  becaufe 
he  detefted  the  means  he  muft  neceflarily  have  ufed 

to 
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to  gratify  his  ambition.  Glory  was  his  warmeft 
wifli,  and  he  ardently  endeavoured  to  obtain  it : 
not,  indeed,  by  the  ways  in  which  it  is  ufually 
obtained,  but  by  delighting  to  walk  in  the  moft 
unfrequented  paths,  and,  of  courfe,  by  retiring  from 
the  world.  The  facrifices  he  made  to  Solitude 
were  great  and  important ;  but  his  mind  and  his 
heart  were  formed  to  enjoy  the  advantages  it  af- 
fords with  a  fuperior  degree  of  delight ;  a  happi- 
nefs  which  refulted  to  him  from  his  hatred  of  a 
profligate  court,  and  from  his  love  of  liberty. 

The  love  of  liberty  was  the  fecret  caufe  which 
gave  the  mind  of  Roujfeau  fo  inveterate  a  difguft 
to  fociety,  and  became  in  Solitude  the  fpring  of 
all  his  pleafures.  His  Letters  to  Malejherbes 
are  as  remarkable  for  the  difcovery  they  make  of 
his  real  difpofition  as  his  Confejfions^  which  have 
been  as  much  mifunderftood  as  his  charadler.  "  I 
"  miftook  for  a  great  length  of  time,"  fays  he,  in 
one  of  thefe  letters,  "  the  caufe  of  that  invincible 
"  difguft  which  I  always  felt  in  my  intercourfe 
*'  with  the  world.  I  attributed  it  to  the  mor- 
*'  tification  of  not  poflfefling  that  quick  and  ready 
''  talent  neceflary  to  difplay  in  converfation  the 
*'  little  knowledge  I  pofTefTed ;  and  this  reflefted 
"  an  idea,  that  1  did  not  hold  that  reputation  in  the 
"  opinion  of  mankind  which  I  conceived  I  merit- 
"  ed.     But,  although,   after  fcribbling  many  ri- 

"  diculous 
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*'  diculous  things,  and  perceiving  myfelf  fought 
*'  after  by  all  the  world,  and  honoured  with  much 
*'  more  confideration  than  even  my  own  ridiculous 
**  vanity  would  have  led  me  to  expeil,  I  found 
''  that  I  was  in  no  danger  of  being  taken  for  a 
*'  fool ;  yet,  ftill  feeling  the  fame  difguft  rather 
*'  augmented  than  diminifhed,  I  concluded  that 
"  it  muft  arife  from  fome  other  caufe,  and 
*'  that  thefe  were  not  the  kind  of  enjoyments 
"  which  I  muft  look  for.  What  then,  in 
**  fadl,  was  the  caufe  of  it?  It  was  no  other 
**  than  that  invincible  fpirit  of  liberty  which  no- 
*'  thing  can  overcome,  and  in  competition  with 
**  which,  honour,  fortune,  and  even  fame  itfelf, 
"  are  to  me  as  nothing.  It  is  certain,  that  this 
''^fpirit  of  liberty  is  engendered  lefs  by  pride  than 
"  by  indolence  j  but  this  indolence  is  incredible ; 
*'  it  is  alarmed  at  every  thing  ;  it  renders  the  moft 
'*  trifling  duties  of  civil  life  infupportable.  To  be 
"  obliged  to  fpeak  a  word,  to  write  a  letter,  or 
*'  to  pay  a  vifit,  are  to  me,  from  the  moment 
**  the  obligation  arifes,  the  fevereft  punifhments. 
"  This  is  the  reafon  why,  although  the  ordinary 
*'  commerce  of  men  is  odious  to  me,  the  pleafures 
*'  of  private  friendftiip  are  fo  dear  to  my  heart ; 
*'  for  in  the  indulgence  of  private  friendfhip  there 
'*  are  no  duties  to  perform  ;  we  have  only  to  fol- 
".  low  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  and  all  is  done. 
"  This  is  the  reafon  alfo  why  I  have  fo  much 
M  «  dreaded 
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**  dreaded  to  accept  of  favours ;  for  every  aft  of 
"  kindnefs  demands  an  acknowledgment,  and  I 
**  feel  that  my  heart  is  ungrateful  only  becaufe 
**  gratitude  becomes  a  duty.  The  kind  of  hap- 
"  pinefs,  in  fhort,  vi^hich  pleafes  me  beft,  does 
"  not  confift  fo  much  in  doing  what  I  wifh,  as 
*'  in  avoiding  that  which  is  difagreeable  to  me. 
*'  A6live  life  affords  no  temptations  to  me. 
"  I  would  much  rather  do  nothing  at  all  than 
**  that  which  I  diflike  j  and  I  have  frequently 
*'  thought  that  1  fhould  not  have  lived  very  un- 
"  happily  even  in  the  Bajiile^  provided  I  was 
*'  free  from  any  other  conftraint  than  that  of 
*'  merely  refiding  within  its  walls." 

An  Englifh  Author  afks,  "  Why  are  the  in- 
*'  habitants  of  the  rich  plains  of  Lombardy, 
*'  where  Nature  pours  her  gifts  in  fuch  profu- 
*'  fion,  lefs  opulent  than  thofe  of  the  mountains 
"  of  SwifTerland  ?  Becaufe  Freedom,  whofe  in- 
''  fluence  is  more  benign  than  funfhine  and  ze- 
*'  phyrs  ;  who  covers  the  rugged  rock  with  foil, 
*'  drains  the  fickly  fwamp,  and  clothes  the  brown 
*'  heath  in  verdure;  who  drefles  the  labourer's 
**  face  with  fmiles,  and  makes  him  behold  his 
"  increafing  family  with  delight  and  exultation; 
"  Freedom  has  abandoned  the  fertile  fields  of 
*'  Lombardy,  and  dwells  among  the  mountains 
"  of  Swiflerland."     This  obfervation,    though 

drefled 
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dreffed  in  fuch  enthufiaftic  expreflions,  is  literally 
true  at  Uri,  Schwitz,  Undewalde,  Zug,  Glaris, 
and  Appenzel ;  for  thofe  who  have  more  than 
their  wants  require  are  rich ;  and  thofe  who  are 
enabled  to  think,  to  fpeak,  and  to  a6l  as  inclina- 
tion may  dictate,  are  free. 

Competency  and  Liberty  therefore  are  the 
true  fweeteners  of  life.  That  ftate  of  mind,  fo 
rarely  pofTefTed,  in  which  a  man  can  fmcerely  fay, 
"  /  have  enough,^'  is  the  higheft  attainment  of  phi- 
lofophy.  Happinefs  does  not  confift  in  having 
much,  but  in  having  fufEcient.  This  is  the  reafon 
why  Kings  and  Princes  are  feldom  happy  ;  for 
they  always  defire  more  than  they  poffefs,  and  are 
urged  inceflantly  to  attempt  more  than  it  is  in 
their  power  eafily  to  achieve.  He  who  wants 
little  has  always  enough.  "  I  am  contented," 
fays  Petrarch^  in  a  letter  to  his  friends,  the  Car- 
dinals Taleyrand  2iX\A  Bologna  ;  "  I  defire  nothing 
*'  more.  I  enjoy  every  thing  that  is  neceflary 
'*  to  life.  Cincinnatus^  Curtiusj  FabruiuSy  and 
"  Regulusy  after  having  conquered  nations,  and 
**  led  kings  in  triumph,  were  not  fo  rich  as  I 
*'  am.  But  I  fhould  always  be  poor,  if  I  were  to 
*'  open  a  door  to  my  paflions.  Luxury,  ambition, 
**  avarice,  know  no  bounds ;  and  defire  is  an  un- 
"  fathomable  abyfs.  I  have  clothes  to  cov^er  me  ; 
"  victuals  to  fupport  me  ;  horfes  to  carry  me ; 
M  2  "  lands 
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*.'  lands  to  lie  down  or  walk  upon  while  I  live, 
**  and  to  receive  my  remains  when  1  die.  What 
'*  more  was  any  Roman  Emperor  poflefled  of? 
"  My  body  is  healthy  ;  and  being  engaged  in  toil, 
^*  is  lefs  rebellious  againftmy  mind.  I  have  books 
''  of  every  kind,  which  are  to  me  ineftimable 
"  treafures  ;  they  fill  my  foul  with  a  voluptuous 
^'  delight,  untindtured  with  remorfe.  I  have 
*'  friends  whom  I  confider  more  precious  than 
"  any  thing  I  poflefs,  provided  their  counfels  do 
*'  not  tend  to  abridge  my  liberty ;  and  I  know  of 
*'  no  other  enemies  than  thofe  which  envy  has 
"  raifed  againft  me." 

Solitude  not  only  reftrains  inordinate  defires, 
but  difcovers  to  mankind  their  real  wants  j  and 
where  a  fimplicity  of  manners  prevails,  the  real 
wants  of  men  are  not  only  few,  but  eafily  fatisfied ; 
for  being  ignorant  of  thofe  defires  which  luxury 
creates,  they  can  have  no  idea  of  indulging  them. 
An  old  country  curate,  who  had  all  his  life  refided 
upon  a  lofty  mountain  near  the  Lake  of  Thun,  in 
the  Canton  of  Berne,  was  one  day  prefented  with 
a  moor-cock.  The  good  old  man,  ignorant  that  fuch 
a  bird  exifted,  confulted  with  his  cook-maid  in 
what  manner  this  rarity  was  to  be  difpofedof,  and 
they  both  agreed  to  bury  it  in  the  garden.  If  we 
were  all,  alas !  as  ignorant  of  the  delicious  flavour 
of  mosrmcocksy  we  might  be  all  as  happy  and  con- 
tented 
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tented  as  the  fimple  Paftor  of  the  mountain  near 
the  Lake  of  Thun. 

The  man  who  confines  his  defires  to  his  real 
wants,  is  more  wife,  more  rich,  and  more  content- 
ed, than  any  other  mortal  exifting.  The  fyftem 
upon  which  he  ads  is,  like  his  foul,  replete  with 
fimplicity  and  true  greatnefs ;  and  feeking  his  feli- 
city in  innocent  obfcurity  and  peaceful  retirement, 
he  devotes  his  mind  to  the  love  of  truth,  and  finds 
his  higheft  happinefs  in  a  contented  heart. 

Pope,  when  only  twelve  years  of  age,  wrote  an 
afFedling  and  agreeable  Ode  on  the  fubjedl  of  Soli- 
tude, which  comprehends  the  very  eflence  of  this . 
fpecies  of  philofophy. 


ODE  ON  SOLITUDE. 

Happy  the  man  whofe  wifli  and  care 

A  few  paternal  acres  bound, 
Content  to  breathe  his  native  air 

In  his  own  ground. 

Whofe  herds  with  milk,  whofe  fields  with  bread, 

Whofe  flocks  fupply  him  with  attire, 
Whofe  trees  in  fummer  yield  him  fliade  ; 
In  winter,  fire. 

M  3  Bleft, 


\ 
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Bleft,  who  can  unconcern'dly  find 

Hours,  days,  and  years  Aide  foft  away. 
In  health  of  body,  peace  of  mind  ; 
Qjiiet  by  day, 

Sound  fleep  by  night ;   ftudy  and  eafe 
Together  mix'd  ;  fweet  recreation ! 
And  innocence,  which  mod  does  pleafe, 
With  meditation. 


Thus  let  me  live  unfeen,  unknown. 

Thus  unlamented  let  me  die  ; 
Steal  from  the  world,  and  not  a  ftone 
Tell  where  I  lie. 


A  CALM  and  tranquil  life  renders  the  indul- 
gence of  fenfual  pleafures  lefs  dangerous.  The 
theatre  of  fenfuality  exhibits  fcenes  of  wafte  and 
brutality,  of  noify  mirth  and  tumultuous  riot ; 
prefents  to  obfervation  pernicious  goblets,  over- 
loaded tables,  lafcivious  dancing,  receptacles  for 
difeafe,  tombs  with  faded  rofes,  and  all  the  dif- 
mal  haunts  of  pain.  But  to  him  who  retires  in 
deteftation  from  fuch  grofs  delights,  the  joys  of 
fenfe  are  of  a  more  elevated  kind  ;  foft,  fublime, 
pure,  permanent,  and  tranquil. 


Petrarch 
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Petrarch  one  day  inviting  his  friend  the 
Cardinal  Colonna  to  vifit  his  retirement  at 
Vauclufe,  wrote  to  him,  "  If  you  prefer  the  tran- 
"  quillity  of  the  country  to  the  noife  of  the  town, 
"  come  here  and  enjoy  yourfelf.  Donotbealarm- 
**  ed  by  the  fimplicity  of  my  table,  or  the  hard- 
*'  nefs  of  my  beds.  Kings  themfelves  are  fre- 
"  quently  difgufted  by  the  luxury  in  which  they 
*'  live,  and  figh  for  comforts  of  a  more  homely 
*'  kind.  Change  of  fcene  is  always  pleafing  ;  and 
*'  pleafures  by  occafional  interruption  frequently 
*'  become  more  lively.  If,  however,  you  fliould 
*'  not  accord  with  thefe  fentiments,  you  may 
*'  bring  with  you  the  moft  exquifite  viands,  the 
**  wines  of  Vefuvius,  filver  difhes,  and  every 
'*  thing  elfe  that  the  indulgence  of  your  fenfes 
"  requires.  Leave  the  reft  to  me.  I  promife  to 
*'  provide  you  with  a  bed  of  the  fineft  turf,  a  cool- 
"  ing  (hade,  the  mufic  of  the  nightingales,  figs, 
"  raifms,  water  drawn  from  the  frefheft  fprings  j 
"  and,  in  ftiort,  every  thing  that  the  hand  of  Na- 
''  ture  prepares  for  the  lap  of  genuine  pleafure." 

Ah  !  who  would  not  willingly  renounce  thofe 
things  which  only  produce  difquietude  in  the  mind, 
for  thofe  which  render  it  contented  ?  The  art  of 
occafionally  diverting  the  imagination,  tafte,  and 
paffions,  affords  new  and  unknown  enjoyments  to 
the  mind,  and  confers  pleafure  without  pain,  and 
M  4  luxury 
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luxury  without  repentance.  The  fenfes, deadened 
by  fatiety,  revive  to  nev/  enjoyments.  The  lively 
twitter  of  the  groves,  and  the  murmur  of  the 
brooks,  yield  a  more  delicious  pleafure  to  the  ear 
than  the  mufic  of  the  opera,  or  the  compofitions 
of  the  ableft  matters.  The  eye  repofes  more  agree- 
ably on  the  concave  firmament,  on  an  expanfe  of 
waters,  on  mountains  covered  with  rocks,  than  it 
does  on  all  the  glare  of  balls,  aflemblies,  zn^  petit 
foupers.  In  fhort,  the  mind  enjoys  in  Solitude 
objects  which  were  before  infupportable,  and,  re- 
clining onthebofom  offimplicity,eafiIy  renounces 
every  vain  delight.  Petrarch  wrote  from  Vau- 
clufe  to  one  of  his  friends,  "  I  have  made  war 
*'  againft  my  corporeal  powers,  for  I  find  they  are 
'*  my  enemies.  My  eyes,  which  have  rendered 
*'  me  guilty  of  fo  many  follies,  are  now  confined 
**  to  the  view  of  a  fingle  woman,  old,  black,  and 
**  fun-burnt.  If  Helen  or  Lucretla  had  pof- 
*'  fefled  fuch  a  face,  Troy  would  never  have  been 
*'  reduced  to  afhes,  nor  Tarquin  driven  from  the 
*'  empire  of  the  world.  But,  to  compenfate  thefe 
*'  defefts,  fhe  is  faithful,  fubmiffive,  and  in- 
*'  duftrious.  She  pafles  whole  days  in  the  fields, 
'*  her  fhr i  veiled  fkin  defying  the  hotteftraysofthe 
"  fun.  My  wardrobe  ftill  contains  fine  cloaths, 
"  but  I  never  wear  them ;  and  you  would  take 
''  me  for  a  common  labourer  ora  fimpleftiepherd  j 
"  I,  who  formerly  was  fo  anxious  about  my  drefs. 

«  But 
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"  But  the  reafons  which  then  prevailed  no  longer 
"  exift :  the  fetters  by  which  I  was  enflaved  are 
*'  broken ;  the  eyes  which  I  was  anxious  to  pleafe 
"  are  fhut ;  and  if  they  were  ftill  open,  they  would 
"  not,  perhaps,  now  be  able  to  maintain  the  fame 
"  empire  over  my  heart." 

Solitude,  by  dripping  worldly  obje(Ss  of  the 
falfe  fplendour  in  which  fancy  arrays  them,  difpels 
all  vain  ambition  from  the  mind.  Accuftomed  to 
rural  delights,  and  indifferent  to  every  other  kind 
of  pleafure,  a  wife  man  no  longer  thinks  high  of- 
fices and  worldly  advancement  worthy  of  his  de- 
fires.  A  noble  Roman  was  overwhelmed  with  tears 
on  being  obliged  to  accept  of  the  confulftiip,  be- 
caufe  it  would  deprive  him  for  one  year  of  the  op- 
portunity of  cultivating  his  fields.  Cincinna- 
tus,  who  was  called  from  the  plough  to  the  fu- 
preme  command  of  the  Roman  legions,  defeated 
the  enemies  of  his  country,  added  to  it  new  pro- 
vinces, made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Rome,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  fixteen  days  returned  to  his 
plough.  It  is  true  that  the  inmate  of  an  humble 
cottage,  who  is  forced  to  earn  his  daily  bread  by 
labour,  and  the  owner  of  a  fpacious  manfion,  for 
whom  every  luxury  is  provided,  are  not  held  in 
equal  eftimation  by  mankind.  But  let  the  man  who 
has  experienced  both  thefe  fituations  beafked  under 
which  of  them  he  felt  the  moll  content.     The 

cares 
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cares  and  inquietudes  of  the  palace  are  innumera- 
bly greater  than  thofe  of  the  cottage.  In  the  for- 
mer, difcontent  poifons  every  enjoyment ;  and  its 
fuperfluity  is  only  mifery  in  difguife.  The  Princes 
of  Germany  do  not  digeft  all  the  palatable  poifon 
which  their  cooks  prepare,  fo  well  as  a  peafant 
upon  the  heaths  of  Limbourg  digefts  his  buck- 
wheat pie.  And  thofe  who  may  differ  from  me  in 
this  opinion,  will  be  forced  to  acknowledge,  that 
there  is  great  truth  in  the  reply  which  a  pretty 
French  country  girl  made  to  a  young  nobleman, 
who  folicited  her  to  abandon  her  ruftic  ftate,  and 
retire  with  him  to  Paris  :  "  Ah  !  my  Lord,  the 
*'  farther  we  remove  from  ourfelves^  the  greater 
**  is  our  diftance  from  happinefs." 

Solitude,  by  moderating  the  felfifh  defires  of 
the  heart,  and  expelling  ambition  from  thebreaif, 
becomes  a  real  afylum  to  the  difappointed  Statef- 
man  or  difcarded  Minifter :  for  it  is  not  every  pub- 
lic Minifter  who  can  retire,  like  Neckar^  thro' 
the  portals  of  everlafting  fame.  Every  perfon, 
indeed,  without  diftindion,  ought  to  raife  his 
grateful  hands  to  heaven  on  being  difmiffed  from 
the  troubles  of  public  life,  to  the  calm  repofe  which 
the  cultivation  of  his  native  fields,  and  the  care  of 
his  flocks  and  herds,  afford.  In  France,  however, 
when  a  Minifler,  who  has  incurred  the  difpleafure 
of  his  Sovereign,  is  ordered  to  retire^  and  thereby 

enabled 
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enabled  to  vifit  an  eftate  which  he  had  decorated 
in  the  higheft  ftyle  of  rural  elegance,  this  delight- 
ful retreat,  alas !  being  confidered  a  place  of  exile, 
becomes  intolerable  to  his  mind :  he  no  longer 
fancies  himfelf  its  mafter;  is  incapable  of  reliftiing 
its  enchanting  beauties :  repofe  flies  from  his  pil- 
low ;  and,  turning  with  averfion  from  every  objeiSl, 
he  dies  at  length  the  vidtim  of  fpleen,  petulance, 
and  dejedlion.*  But  in  England  it  is  juft  the  re- 
verfe.  There  a  Minifter  is  congratulated  on  re- 
tiring, like  a  man  who  has  happily  efcaped  from  a 
dangerous  malady.  He  fees  himfelf  Hill  furrounded 
by  many  friends,  much  more  worthy  than  his  ad- 
herents while  in  power;  for  while  thofe  were 
bound  to  him  by  temporary  confiderations  of  in- 
tereft,  thefe  are  attached  to  hjm  by  real  and  per- 
manent efteem.  Thanks,  generous  Britons  1  for 
the  examples  you  have  given  to  us,  of  men  fuffi- 
ciently  bold  and  independent  to  weigh  events  in 
the  fcales  of  reafon,  and  to  guide  themfelves  by  the 

intrinlic 

*  "  This  Is  the  fate,"  fays  one  of  our  writers,  *'  which  gene- 
*'  (tally  attends  every  fpecies  of  difgrace.  The  credit,  authority, 
**  and  confideration,  which  they  before  enjoyed,  are  like  thofe 
**  tranfient  fires  which  fliine  during  the  night,  and,  being  fud- 
**  denly  extinguifhed,  only  render  the  darknefs  and  folitude  in 
"  which  the  traveller  is  involved  more  vifible."  The  truth  of 
this  obfervatlon  is  finely  illuftrated  by  the  pen  of  the  celebrated 
Le  Sage,  in  the  ftory  which  he  relates  of  the  difgrace  of  the 
Duke  of  OJfuna,  in  a  novel  lately  tranflated  into  Englifh,  called, 
•*  The  HJftory  of  Fanillo  Gonzales,  or,  the  Merry  Batchelor," 
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intrinfic  and  real  merits  of  each  cafe ;  for,notwith- 
ftanding  the  freedom  with  which  many  Englifh- 
men  have  arraigned  the  difpenfations  of  the  Su- 
preme Being;  notwithftanding  the  mockery  and 
ridicule  with  which  they  have  fo  frequently  in- 
fulted  virtue,  good  manners,  and  decorum ;  there 
are  many  more  among  them,  who,  efpecially  at  an 
advanced  period  of  their  lives,  perfectly  underftand 
the  art  of  living  by  themfelves ;  and  in  their 
tranquil  and  delightful  villas  think  with  more 
dignity,  and  live  with  more  real  happinefs,  than 
the  haughtieft  noble  in  the  zenith  of  his  power. 

Of  the  Minifters  who  retire  from  the  adminif- 
tration  of  public  affairs,  the  majority  finifli  their 
days  in  cultivating  their  gardens,  in  improving 
their  eftates,  and,  like  the  excellent  De  la  Roche 
at  Spire,  certainly  pofTefs  more  content  with  the 
Jhovel  and  the  rake^  than  they  enjoyed  in  the  moft 
profperous  hours  of  their  adminiftration. 

It  has,  indeed, been  faid,  that  obfervations  like 
thefe  are  common  to  perfons  who,  ignorant  of  the 
manners  of  the  world,  and  the  chara6ters  of  men, 
love  to  moralize  on,  and  recommend  a  contempt 
of,  human  greatnefs  ;  but  that  rural  innocence,  the 
pure  and  fimple  pleafures  of  nature,  and  an  unin- 
terrupted repofe,  are  very  feldom  the  companions 
of  this  boafted  Solitude.  Thofe  who  maintain  this 

opinion 
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opinion  aflert,  that  man,  though  furrounded  with 
difficulties,  and  obliged  to  employ  every  art  and 
cunning  to  attain  his  ends,  feels  with  his  fuccefs 
thepleafmg  power  which  attaches  to  the  charadler 
of  matter,  and  fondly  indulges  in  the  exercife  of 
fovereignty.  Enabled  to  create  and  to  deftroy,  to 
plant  and  to  root  up,  to  make  alterations  when 
and  where  he  pleafes,  he  may  grub  up  a  vineyard, 
and  plant  an  Englifh  grove  on  its  fcite;  eredl 
hills  where  hills  never  were  feen  j  level  eminences 
to  the  ground ;  compel  the  ftream  to  flow  as  his 
inclination  fhall  direct;  force  woods  and  fhrub- 
beries  to  grow  where  he  pleafes ;  graft  or  lop  as  it 
fhall  ftrike  his  fancy  ;  open  views  and  fhut  out 
boundaries  ;  conftrudl  ruins  where  buildings  never 
exifted;  erect  temples  of  which  he  alone  is  the 
high  prieft;  and  build  hermitages  in  which  he 
may  feclude  himfelf  at  pleafure.  It  is  faid,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  not  a  reward  for  the  reftraints 
he  formerly  experienced,  but  a  natural  inclina- 
tion ;  for  that  a  Minifter  muft  be,  from  the  habits 
of  his  life,  fond  of  command  and  fovereignty, 
whether  he  continues  at  the  head  of  an  extenfive 
empire,  or  direds  the  management  of  a  poultry- 
yard. 

It  would  inoft  undoubtedly  difcover  a  great 
ignorance  of  the  world,  and  of  the  nature  of  man, 
to   contend  that  it   is  neceflary  to  renounce  all 

the 
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the  inclinations  of  the  human  heart,  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  Solitude.  That  which 
nature  has  implanted  in  the  human  breaft  muft 
there  remain.  If,  therefore,  a  Minifter,  in  his  re- 
tirement, is  not  fatiated  with  the  exercife  ofpower 
and  authority,  but  ftill  fondly  wifhes  for  com- 
mand, let  him  require  obedience  from  his  chickens, 
provided  fuch  a  gratification  is  eflential  to  his 
happinefs,  and  tends  to  fupprefs  the  defireof  again 
expofmg  himfelf  to  thofe  tempefts  and  Ihipwrecks 
which  he  can  only  avoid  in  the  fafe  harbour  of 
rural  life.*  An  Ex-minifter  muft,  fooner  or  later, 
learn  to  defpife  the  appearances  of  human  great- 
nefs,  when  he  difcovers  that  true  greatnefs  fre- 
quently begins  at  that  period  of  life  which  Statef- 
men  are  apt  to  confider  a  dreary  void  ;  that  the 
regret  of  being  no  longer  able  to  do  more  good  is 
only  ambition  indifguife  ;  and  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  in  cultivating  their  cabbages  and 
potatoes,  are  an  hundred  times  happier  than  the 
greateft  Minifter. 

Nothing  contributes  more  to  the  advance- 
ment 


*  "  Marlhall  de  Boufflers  has  retired  to  his  eftate,  to  culti- 
"•  vate  his  fields,"  faid  Madame  Maintenon  j  "  but  I  am  of 
"  opinion  that  this  Cinc'mnatus  would  not  be  forry  to  be  fetched 
**  from  his  plough  ;  for,  at  his  departure,  he  charged  us  all  to 
•'  think  of  him,  if  any  thing  was  wanted  during  his  abfence, 
"  which  may  poflibly  continue  fifteen  days." 
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ment  of  earthly  felicity,  than  a  reliance  on  thofe 
maxims  which  teach  us  to  do  as  much  good  as  pojji- 
ble,  and  to  take  things  ju^  as  we  find  them  ;  for  it 
is  certainly  true,  that  no  charadlers  are  fo  unhappy 
as  thofe  who  are  continually  finding  faiilt  with 
every  thing  they  fee.  My  barber,  at  Hanover, 
while  he  was  preparing  to  fhave  me,  exclaimed, 
with  a  deep  figh,  "  It  is  terribly  hot  to-day." 
**  You  place  heaven,"  faid  I  to  him,"  in  great 
*'  difficulties.  For  thefe  nine  months  laft  paft  you 
*'  have  regularly  told  me  every  other  day,  It  is 
*'  terribly  cold  to-day  "  Cannot  the  Almighty, 
then,  any  longer  govern  the  univerfe,  v/ithout 
thefe  gentlemen-barbers  finding  fomething  to  be 
difcontented  with  ?  *'  Is  it  not,"  I  afked  him, 
**  much  better  to  take  the  feafons  as  they  change, 
*'  and  to  receive  with  equal  gratitude,  from  the 
**  hand  of  God,  the  Winter's  cold,  and  the  Sum- 
*'  mer's  warmth?" — "  Oh  !  certainly,"  replied 
the  barber. 

Competency  and  content,  therefore,  may, 
in  general,  be  confidered  as  the  bafis  of  earthly 
happinefs ;  and  Solitude,  in  many  inftances,  fa- 
vours both  the  one  and  the  other. 

Solitude  not  only  refines  the  enjoyments  of 
friendfhip,    but   enables   us    to   acquire   friends 

from 
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from  whom  nothing  can  alienate  our  fouls,  and  to 
whofe  arms  we  never  fly  in  vain. 

The  friends  of  Petrarch  fometimes  apolo- 
gized to  him  for  their  long  abfence.  ''  It  is  im- 
*'  poflible  for  us,"  faid  they,  *'  to  follow  your 
**  example  :  the  life  you  lead  at  Vauclufe  is  con- 
"  trary  to  human  nature.  In  winter  you  fit  like 
*'  an  owl  in  the  chimney-corner.  In  fummer 
"  you  are  running  inceflantly  about  the  fields." 
*'  Petrarch  fmiled  at  thefe  obfervations.  "  Thefe 
"  people,"  faid  he,  "  confider  the  pleafures  of  the 
*'  world  as  the  fupreme  good;  and  cannot  bear 
"  the  idea  of  renouncing  them.  I  have  friends 
"  whofe  fociety  is  extremely  agreeable  to  me : 
"  theyareof  all  ages,  and  of  every  country.  They 
''  have  diftinguifhcd  themfelves  both  in  thecabi- 
''  net  and  in  the  field,  and  obtained  high  honours 
*'  for  their  knowledge  of  the  fciences.  It  is  eafy 
"  to  gain  accefs  to  them  ;  for  they  are  always  at 
"  my  fervice ;  and  I  admit  them  to  my  company, 
*'  and  difmifs  them  from  it,  whenever  I  pleafe. 
''  They  are  never  troublefome,  but  immediately 
*'  anfwer  every  queftion  I  afk  them.  Some  relate 
"  to  me  the  events  of  paft  ages,  while  others  re- 
*'  veal  to  me  the  fecrets  of  nature.  Some  teach 
"  me  how  to  live,  and  others  how  to  die.  Some, 
*'  by  their  vivacity,  drive  away  my  cares,  and  ex- 

"  hilarate 
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hilarate  my  fpirits  i  while  others  give  fortitude 
to  my  mind,  and  teach  me  the  important  lelFon 
how  to  reftrain  my  defires,  and  to  depend  only 
felf.  They  open  to  me,  in  fhort,  the 
various  avenues  of  all  the  arts  and  faiences  ; 
and  upon  their  information  I  fafely  rely  in  all 
emergencies.  In  return  for  all  thefe  fervices, 
they  only  afk  me  to  accommodate  them  with  a 
convenient  chamber  in  fome  corner  of  my 
humble  habitation,  where  they  may  repofe  in 
peace  :  for  thefe  friends  are  more  delighted 
with  the  tranquillity  of  retirement  than  with 
the  tumults  of  fociety." 


Love  !  the  moft  precious  gift  of  Heaven, 

*'  The  cordial  drop  that  Heav'n  in  our  cup  has  thrown, 
'*  To  make  the  bitter  pill  of  life  go  down, 

appears  to  merit  a  diftinguiflied  rank  amojig  the 
advantages  of  Solitude. 

Love  voluntarily  unites  itfelf  with  the  afpedl 
of  beautiful  Nature.  The  view  of  apleafmgland- 
fcape  makes  the  heart  beat  with  the  tendereft 
emotions.  The  lonely  mountain,  and  the  filent 
grove,  increafe  the  fufceptibility  of  the  female 
bofom,  infpire  the  mind  with  rapturous  enthu- 
fiafm,  and,  fooner  or  later,  draw  afide  and  fubju- 
gate  the  heart. 


N 


Women 
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Women  feel  the  pure  and  tranquil  pleafures 
of  rural  life  with  a  higher  fenfibility  than  men. 
They  enjoy  more  exquifitely  the  beauties  of  a 
lonely  walk,  the  frellinefs  of  a  fliady  foreft,  and 
admire  with  higher  ecflafy  the  charms  of  Nature.* 
Solitude  is  to  them  the  fchool  of  true  philofophy. 
In  England,  at  leaft,  where  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try is  fo  beautiful,  and  where  the  tafte  of  its  in- 
habitants is  hourly  adding  to  its  new  embellifh- 
ments,  the  love  of  rural  folitude  is  certainly 
ftronger  in  the  women  than  the  men.  A  noble- 
man who  employs  the  day  in  riding  over  his  eftate, 
or  in  following  the  hounds,  does  not  enjoy  the 
pleafures  of  rural  life  with  the  fame  delight  as  his 
lady,  who  devotes  her  time,  in  her  romantic  plea- 
fure-grounds,  to  needle- work,  or  to  the  reading  of 

fome 

*  There  are,  however,  as  is  well  known,  many  females,  who, 
from  vicious  hahits,  and  depraved  taftes,  prefer,  or  think  they  pre- 
fer, the  noife  and  naftinefs  of  a  crowded  city,  to  the  beautiful  ver- 
dure and  pure  air  of  the  country  ;  a  difpofition  which  the  poet 
has  not  unhappily  fatirifed  in  the  following  lines. 

<'  Such  Fuhia's  paffion  for  the  town  ;  frefh  air 

"   (An  odd  eftedl)  gives  vapours  to  the  fair  } 

"  Gi-een  fields,  and  fhady  groves,  and  cryftal  fprings, 

•'  And  larks  and  nightingales,  are  odious  things  ; 

"  But  fmoke  and  duft,  and  noife  and  crowd,  delight; 

"  And  to  be  prefs'd  to  death  tranfports  her  quite. 

"  When  filver  riv'lets  play  the  flowery  meads, 

"  And  woodbines  give  their  fweets,  and  limes  their  fhades, 

"  Black  kennels'  abfent  odour  flie  regrets, 

*<  And  flops  her  nofe  at  beds  of  violets." 
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fome  inftru£tive  interefting  work.  In  this  happy 
country,  indeed,  where  the  people,  in  general, 
love  the  enjoyments  of  the  mind,  the  calm  of 
rural  retirement  is  doubly  valuable,  and  its  de- 
lights more  exquifite.  The  learning  which  has 
of  late  years  fo  confiderably  increafed  among  the 
ladies  of  Germany,  is  certainly  to  be  attributed  to 
their  love  of  retirement ;  for,  among  thofe  who 
pafs  their  time  in  the  country,  we  find  much  more 
true  wit  and  rational  fentiment,  than  among  the 
Beaux  Efprits  of  the  metropolis.* 

Minds,  indeed,  apparently  infenfible  in  the  at- 
mofphere  of  a  metropolis,  unfold  themfelves  with 
rapture  in  the  country.  This  is  the  reafon  why 
the  return  of  fpring  fills  every  tender  breaft  with 
love.  "  What  can  more  refemble  love"  fays  a 
celebrated  German  philofopher,  "  than  the  feel- 
"  ing  with  which  my  foul  is  infpired  at  the  fight 
"  of  this  magnificent  valley,  thus  illumined  by  the 
"  fetting  fun  !"  Roujfeau  felt  inexpreffible  de- 
light on  viewing  the  firft  appearances  of  fpring  : 
N  2  the 


*  The  early  amufements  of  women,  it  is  well  fald,  are  the  clr- 
cumftances  that  form  their  difpofitions  and  charadters.  What  can 
be  expefted  from  the  confinement,  the  agitations,  and  the  paflions 
of  a  card  table  ?  How  different  the  effecl  of  contemplating  Na- 
ture in  her  moft  exquifite  and  ufeful  forms !  It  improves  the 
heart  as  well  as  the  tafte  ;  and  botany  is  the  moft  elegant  and  the 
beft  of  all  female  amufements. 
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the  earlieft  bloflbms  of  that  charming  feafon  gave 
new  life  and  vigour  to  his  mind;  the  tendereft 
difpofitions  of  his  heart  were  awakened  and  aug- 
mented by  the  foft  verdure  it  prefented  to  his 
eyes  ;  and  the  charms  of  his  miiftrefs  were  aflimi- 
lated  with  the  beauties  that  furrounded  him  on 
every  fide.  The  view  of  an  extenfive  and  pleaf- 
ing  profpeft  foftened  his  forrows ;  and  he  breath- 
ed his  fighs  with  exquifite  delight  amidft  the 
rifing  flowers  of  his  garden,  and  the  rich  fruits 
of  his  orchard. 

Lovers  conftantly  feek  the  rural  grove  to  in- 
dulge, in  the  tranquillity  of  retirement,  the  un- 
interrupted contemplation  of  the  beloved  objedl 
which  forms  the  fole  happinefs  of  their  lives.  Of 
what  importance  to  them  are  all  the  tranfadlions 
of  the  world,  or,  indeed,  any  thing  that  does  not 
tend  to  indulge  the  paflion  that  fills  their  breafts  ? 
Silent  groves,  embowering  glades,  or  the  lonely 
borders  of  murmuring  ftreams,  where  they  may 
freely  refign  themfelves  to  their  fond  refledtions, 
are  the  only  confidents  of  their  fouls.  A  lovely 
fhepherdefs  offering  her  foftering  bofom  to  the 
infant  flie  is  nurfing,  while  at  her  fide  her  well- 
beloved  partner  fits  dividing  with  her  his  morfel  of 
hard  black  bread,  is  an  hundred  times  more  happy 
than  all  the  fops  of  the  town-,  for  love  infpires 
the  mind,  in  the  higheft  degree,  with  all  that  is 

elevated, 
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elevated,  delightful,  and  affeding  in  nature  ;  and 
warms  the  coldeft  bofoms  with  the  greateft  fen- 
fibility  and  the  higheft  rapture. 

Love's  fofteft  images  Tpring  up  anew  in  Soli- 
tude. The  remembrance  of  thofe  emotions  which 
the  firft  blufli  of  confcious  tendernefs,  the  firft 
gentle  prefTure  of  the  hand,  the  firft  dread  of  in- 
terruption, create,  recurs  inceflantly  !  T'/W,  it 
is  faid,  extinguiflies  the  flame  of  Love ;  but  Soli- 
tude renews  the  fire,  and  calls  forth  thofe  agents 
which  lie  long  concealed,  and  only  wait  a  favour- 
able moment  to  difplay  their  powers.  The  whole 
courfe  of  youthful  feeling  again  beams  forth  j  and 
the  mind— delicious  recolledion  ! — fondly  retra- 
cing the  firft  affedion  of  tke  heart,  fills  the  bofom 
with  an  indelible  fenfeof  thofe  high  ecftafies  which 
a  connoifleur  has  faid,  with  as  much  truth  as  en- 
ergy, proclaim,  for  the  firft  time,  that  happy  dif- 
covery,  that  fortunate  moment,  when  two  lovers 
firft  perceive  their  mutual  fondr^efs.* 

Herder  mentions  a  certain  caft  of  people  in 

Afia,  whofe  mythology  thus  divided  the  felicities 

N  3  of 

*  No  perfonhas  defcribed  the  recolledlion  of  that /o-t'c/cws  mo- 
ment fo  eloquently,  fweetly,  and  tenderly,  as  Roujfeau  :  <'  Pre- 
"  cious  moments,  fo  much  to  be  regretted  !  Oh  I  begin  again 
*'  your  delightful  courfe  ;  flow  on  with  longer  duration  in  my 
*•  remembrance,  if  it  be  pofliblc,  than  you  did  in  reality  in  your 
**  fugitive  fuccelTion." 
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of  eternity :  "  That  men,  after  death,  were,  in 
''  the  celeftial  regions,  immediately  the  objedts  of 
*'  female  love  during  the  courfe  of  a  thoufand 
"  years ;  firft  by  tender  looks,  then  by  a  balmy 
*'  kifs,  and  afterwards  by  immaculate  alliance." 

It  was  this  noble  and  fublime  fpecies  of  affec- 
tion that  Wieland^  in  the  warmeft  moments  of 
impaffioned  youth,' felt  for  an  amiable,  fenfible, 
and  beautiful  lady  of  Zurich ;  for  that  extraor- 
dinary genius  wasperfe6tly  fatisfied  that  themeta- 
phyfical  effects  of  love  begin  with  the  firft  figh, 
and  expire,  to  a  certain  degree,  with  the  firft  kifs. 
I  one  day  afked  this  young  lady  when  it  was  that 
Wieland  had  faluted  her  for  the  firft  time  ? 
*'  Wieland"  replied  the  amiable  girl,  "  did 
"  not  kifs  my  hand  for  the  firft  time  until  four 
"  years  after  our  acquaintance  commenced." 

Young  perfons,  in  general,  however,  do  not, 
like  Wieland^  adopt  the  myftic  refinements  of 
love.  Yielding  to  the  fentiments  which  the  paf- 
fion  infpires,  and  lefs  acquainted  with  its  meta- 
phyfical  nature,  they  feel  at  an  earlier  age,  in  the 
tranquillity  of  Solitude,  that  irrefiftible  impulfe 
to  the  union  of  the  fexes,  which  the  God  of  Na- 
ture has  fo  ftrongly  implanted  in  the  human 
breaft. 

A  Lady 
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A  Lady  who  refided  in  great  retirement,  at  a 
romantic  cottage  upon  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  had  three  innocent  and  lovely  daughters. 
The  eldeft  vi^as  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  the 
youngeft  wzs  about  nine,  when  they  were  pre- 
fented  with  a  tame  bird,  which  hopped  and  flew 
about  the  chamber  the  whole  day,  and  formed  the 
foleamufement  and  pleafure  of  their  lives.  Placing 
themfelves  on  their  knees,  they  offered,  with  un- 
wearied delight,  their  little  favourite  pieces  of 
bifcuits  from  their  fingers,  and  endeavoured,  by 
every  means,  to  induce  him  to  fly  to,  and  neftle  in, 
their  bofoms  ;  but  the  bird,  the  moment  he  had 
got  the  bifcuit,  with  cunning  coynefs  eluded  their 
hopes,  and  hopped  away.  The  little  favourite 
at  length  died.  A  year  after  this  event,  the 
youngeft  of  the  three  fifters  faid  to  her  mother, 
"  Oh,  I  remember  that  dear  little  bird !  I  wifli, 
"  mamma,  you  would  procure  me  fuch  a  one  to 
"  play  with."—"  Oh !  no,"  replied  her  eldeft 
lifter :  "  I  ftiould  like  to  have  a  little  dog  to  play 
"  with  better  than  any  thing.  I  could  catch  a 
"  little  dog,  take  him  on  my  knee,  and  hug  him 
"  in  my  arms.  A  bird  affords  me  no  pleafure  j 
*'  he  perches  a  little  while  on  my  finger,  then 
*'  flies  away,  and  there  is  no  catching  him  again : 
"  but  a  little  dog,  oh  !  what  pleafure " 

N    4  SHALL 
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I  SHALL  never  forget  the  poor  Religeufe  In 
whofe  apartment  I  found  a  breeding  cage  of  canary 
birds  ;  nor  forgive  myfelf  for  having  burft  into  a 
fit  of  laughter  at  the  difcovery.  It  was,  alas !  the 
fuggeftion  of  Nature  ;  and  who  can  refift  what 
Nature  fuggefts  ?  This  myftic  wandering  of  re- 
ligious minds,  this  celeftial  epilepfy  of  Zo-y*?,  this 
premature  effect  of  Solitude,  is  only  the  fond  ap- 
plication of  one  natural  inclination  raifed  fuperior 
to  all  others. 

Absence  and  tranquillity  appear  fo  favourable 
to  the  indulgence  of  this  pleafmg  paflion,  that 
lovers  frequently  quit  the  beloved  obje6l,  to  refleft 
in  Solitude  on  her  charms.  Who  does  not  recol- 
ledl  to  have  read,  in  the  Confeflions  of  Roujfeau^ 
the  ftory  related  by  Madame  de  Luxemberg^  of  a 
lover  who  quitted  the  prefence  of  his  miftrefs, 
only  that  he  might  have  the  pleafure  of  writing 
to  her?  Roiijfeau  replied  to  Madame  de  Luxem- 
hergj  that  he  wifhed  he  had  been  that  man  ; 
and  his  wifh  was  founded  on  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  paflion  ;  for  who  has  ever  been  in  love,  and 
does  not  know  that  there  are  moments  when  the 
pen  is  capable  of  exprefling  the  fine  feelings  of  the 
heart  with  much  greater  effe6l  than  the  voice, 
with  its  miferable  organ  of  fpeech.  The  tongue, 
even  in  its  happieft  elocution,  is  never  fo  perfua- 
five  as  the  fpeaking  eyes,  when  lovers  gaze  with 
filent  ecftafy  on  each  other's  charms. 

Lovers 
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Lovers  not  only  exprefs  but  feel  their  paffion 
with  higher  ecftafy  and  happinefs  in  Solitude  than 
in  any  other  fituation.  What  fafhionable  lover  ever 
painted  his  paffion  for  a  lovely  miftrefs  with  fuch 
laconic  tendernefs  and  efFedt,  as  the  village  Cho- 
rifter  of  Hanover  did,  on  the  death  of  a  young 
and  beautiful  country  girl  with  whom  he  was  ena- 
moured, when,  after  erecting,  in  the  cemetery  of 
the  cathedral,  a  fepulchral  ftone  to  her  memory, 
he  carved,  in  an  artlefs  manner,  the  figure  of  a 
blooming  rofe  on  its  front,  and  infcribed  beneath 
it  thefe  words:  "  Cejl  ainfi  qu^elle  fut." 

It  was  at  the  feet  of  thofe  rocks  which  over- 
hang the  celebrated  retreat  at  Vauclufe,  that  Pe- 
trarch compofed  his  fineft  fonnets  to  deplore  the 
abfence,  or  to  complain  of  the  cruelty,  of  his  be- 
loved Laura.  The  Italians  are  of  opinion,  that 
when  love  infpired  his  mufe,  his  poetry  foared  far 
beyond  that  of  any  poet  who  ever  wrote  before  or 
iince  his  time,  either  in  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  or 
the  Tufcan  languages.  "  Ah !  how'foft  and  tender 
*'  is  this  language  of  the  heart !"  they  exclaim. 
**  Petrarch  alone  was  acquainted  with  its 
"  power  :  he  has  added  to  the  three  Graces  a 
'*  fourth — the  Grace  of  delicacy  " 

Love,  however,  when  indulged  in  rural  Soli- 
tude, or  amidft  the  romantic  fcenery  of  an  ancient 

caftle, 
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caftle,  and,  aflifted  by  the  ardent  imagination  of 
impetuous  youth,  frequently  aflumes  a  more  bold 
and  violent  chara6ler.  Religious  enthufiafm, 
blended  with  a  faturnine  difpofition,  forms,  in  ef- 
fervefccnt  minds,  a  fublime  and  extraordinary 
compound  of  the  feelings  of  the  heart.  A  youth- 
ful lover  of  this  defcription,  vi^hen  deprived  of 
the  fmiles  of  his  miftrefs,  takes  his  firft  declara- 
tion of  love  from  the  text  of  the  Apocalypfe,  and 
thinks  his  paflion  an  eternal  melancholy ;  but  when 
he  is  inclined  to  fharpen  the  dart  within  his  breaft, 
his  infpired  mind  views  in  the  beloved  objedl  the 
faireft  model  of  divine  perfe6lion. 

Two  lovers  of  this  romantic  caft,  placed  in  fome 
ancient  folitary  caftle,  foar  far  beyond  the  com- 
mon tribe,  and,  as  their  ideas  refine,  their  paflions 
become  proportionately  fublime.  Surrounded  by 
ftupendous  rocks,  and  impreffed  by  the  awful  ftil- 
nefs  of  the  fcene,  the  beloved  youth  is  confidered 
not  only  as  an  amiable  and  virtuous  man,  but  as 
a  god.*  The  infpired  mind  of  the  fond  female  fan- 
cies her  bofom  to  be  the  fanduary  of,  love,  and 

conceives 

*  When  the  paflion  of  Love  is  at  its  height,"  fays  RouJ- 
Jcau,  "  it  arrays  the  beloved  objedt  in  every  poflible  perfedion ; 
"  makes  it  an  idol,  places  it  in  heaven  j  and,  as  the  enthufiafm 
"  of  De-vDtitm  borrows  the  language  of  Lo've,  the  enthufiafm 
"  of  Lcve  borrows  the  language  of  De-vut'wn.  The  lover 
"  beholds  nothing  but  paradife,  angels,  the  virtues  of  faints, 
"  and  the  felicities  of  heaven." 
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conceives  her  afFedlion  for  the  youthful  idol  of  her 
heart  to  be  an  emanation  from  heaven  ;  a  ray  of 
the  Divine  Prefence.  Ordinary  lovers,  without 
doubt,  in  fpite  of  abfence,  unite  their  fouls,  write 
by  every  poft,  feize  all  occafions  to  converfe  with, 
or  hear  from,  each  other  j  but  our  more  fublime 
and  exalted  female  introduces  into  her  romance  of 
paffion  every  butterfly  fhe  meets  with,  and  all  the 
feathered  fongfters  of  the  groves ;  and,  except  in 
the  objeft  of  her  love,  no  longer  fees  any  thing  as 
it  really  is.  Reafon  and  fenfe  no  longer  guide  ; 
the  refinements  of  love  direcii  all  her  movements; 
fhe  tears  the  world  from  its  poles,  and  the  fun  from 
its  axis  ;  and  to  prove  that  all  fhe  does  is  right, 
eftablifhes  for  herfelf  and  her  lover  a  new  gofpel, 
and  a  new  fyftem  of  morality. 

A  LOVER,  feparated,  perhaps,  forever,  from  a 
miftrefs  who  has  made  the  moft  important  facri- 
ficesto  his  happinefs  ;  who  was  his  only  confola- 
tion  in  afflidllon,  his  only  comfort  in  calamity ; 
whofe  kindnefs  fupported  his  finking  fortitude  ; 
who  remained  his  faithful  and  his  only  friend  in 
dire  adverfity  and  domeftic  forrow  ;  feeks,  as  his 
fole  refource,  a  flothful  Solitude.  Nights  pafled 
in  fleeplefs  agonies,  a  diftafl^e  of  life,  a  defire  of 
death,  an  abhorrence  of  all  fociety,  and  a  love  of 
dreary  feclufion,  drive  him,  day  after  day,  wander- 
ing, as  chance  may  dire6l,  through  the  moft  foli- 

tary 
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tary  retirements,  far  from  the  hated  traces  of 
mankind.  Were  he,  however,  to  wander  from  the 
Elbe  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva,'  were  he  to  feek 
relief  in  the  frozen  confines  of  the  North,  or  the 
burning  regions  of  the  Weft,  to  the  utmoft  extre- 
mities of  earth  or  feas,  he  would  ftill  be  like  the 
hind  defcribed  by  Virgil : 

"  Stung  with  the  ftroke,  and  madding  with  the  pain, 
*<  She  wildly  flies  from  wood  to  wood  in  vain; 
"  Shoots  o'er  the  Cretan  lawns  with  many  a  bound, 
<<  The  cleaving  dart  ftill  rankling  in  the  wound."* 

Petrarch,  on  returning  to  Vauclufe,  felt 
with  new  and  increafmg  flings  the  paflion  which 
perturbed  his  breaft.  Immediately  on  his  arrival 
at  this  fequeftered  fpot,  the  image  of  his  beloved 
Laura  inceflantly  haunted  his  imagination.  He 
beheld  her  at  all  times,  in  every  place,  and  under 
a  thoufand  different  forms.  "  Three  times  in 
''  the  middle  of  the  nighty  when  every  door  was 
*'  clofed,  fhe  appeared  to  me,"  fays  he,  "  at  the 
**  feet  of  my  bed,  with  a  ftedfaft  look,  as  if  confi- 
"  dent  of  the  power  of  her  charms.  Fear  fpread 
*'  a  chilling  dew  over  all  my  limbs.  My  blood 
"  thrilledthroughmy  veins  towards  my  heart.  If 

''  any 

*  Diogenes  Laert'ius,  in  his  life  of  Crates,  fays,  that  love  is  to 
he.  cured  by  hunger,  if  not  by  time  ;  or,  if  neither  of  thefe 
remedies  fucceed,  by  a  halter. 

Diog.  Lacrt.  lib.  6.  feft.  86. 
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''  any  one  had  then  entered  my  apartment  with 
"  a  candle,  they  would  have  beheld  me  as  pale  as 
*'  death,  with  every  mark  of  terror  on  my  face. 
*'  Rifmg,  before  the  break  of  day,  with  trembling 
*'  limbs,  from  my  difordered  bed,  and  haftily 
*'  leaving  my  houfe,  where  every  thing  created 
"  alarm,  I  climbed  to  the  fummit  of  the  rocks,  and 
**  ran  wildly  through  the  woods,  cafting  my  eyes 
*'  inceflantly  on  every  fide,  to  fee  if  the  form  which 
*'  had  haunted  my  repofe  ftill  purfued  me.  Alas  ! 
*'  I  could  find  no  afylum.  Places  the  moft  fe- 
*'  queftered,  where  I  fondly  flattered  myfelf  that  I 
**  fhould  be  alone,  prefented  her  continually  to 
**  my  mind ;  and  I  beheld  her  fometimes  ilTuing 
"  from  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  tree,  from  the  con- 
*'  cealed  fource  of  a  fpring,  or  from  the  dark  ca- 
''  vity  of  a  broken  rock.  Fear  rendered  me  in- 
*'  fenfible,  and  I  neither  knew  what  I  did,  or 
*'  where  I  went." 

Solitude  affords  no  remedy  to  an  imagination 
fubje£t  to  be  thus  violently  perturbed,*  and  there- 
fore Ovid  has,  with  great  propriety,  faid, 

**  But  Solitude  muft  never  be  allow'd  ; 
**  A  lover's  ne'er  fo  fafe  as  in  a  crowd  ; 

*'  For 

*  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in  his  admirable  ElTay  on  *'  The  Theory 
*'  of  Moral  Sentiments,''''  obferves,  "  In  Solitude  we  are  apt  to  feci 
•♦  too  ftrongly  whatever  relates  to  ourfel  ves :  we  arc  apt  to  over- 

"  rat€ 


«e 
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"  For  private  places  private  grief  increafe  ; 

"  What  haunts  you  there,  in  company  will  ceafe  ; 

•'  If  to  the  gloomy  defart  you  repair, 

"  Your  miftrefs'  angry  form  will  meet  you  there." 

Petrarch,  from  the  very  commencement  of 
his  paflion,  felt  the  inutility  of  attempting  to  fly 
from  Love.  Rocks  and  forefts  afforded  no  com- 
fort to  his  wounded  heart.  Love  purfued  his  fteps 
through  every  haunt,  however  favage  and  forlorn. 
The  pure  and  limpid  ftream  of  Vauclufe,  and  the 
umbrageous  woods  which  almoft  concealed  the 
decorated  dale  in  which  the  ftream  arofe,  appeared 
to  him  the  only  place  likely  to  abate  the  fiercenefs 
of  thofe  fires  which  confumed  his  heart.  The 
moft  frightful  defarts,  the  deepeft  forefts,  the  mofi: 
inacceflible  mountains,  were  to  him  the  mofl: 
agreeable  abodes.  But  Love  accompanied  him 
wherever  he  went,  prevented  his  repofe,  and 
drove  his  foul  back  to  Avignon. 

Solitude 

*'  rate  the  good  offices  we  have  done,  and  the  injuries  we  may 
"  have  fufFered  ;  we  are  apt  to  be  too  much  elated  by  our  good, 
"  and  too  much  dejeded  by  our  bad  fortune.  In  adverfity,"  he 
continues,  "  do  not  mourn  in  the  darknefs  of  Solitude  ;  do  not 
**  regulate  your  forrow  according  to  the  indulgent  fympathy  of 
"  your  intimate  friends.  Return  as  foon  as  poflible  to  the  day- 
•*  light  of  the  world  and  of  fociety.  Live  with  ftrangers,  with 
*»  tliofe  who  know  nothing,  or  care  nothing,  about  your  misfor- 
•*  tune.  Do  not  even  fhun  the  company  oi  enemies  ;  but  give 
'*  youvfelf  the  pleafure  of  mortifying  their  malignant  joy,  by 
*'  making  them  feel  how  little  you  are  aftefted  by  your  calamity, 
**  and  how  much  you  are  above  it." 
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Solitude  alfo  is  equally  adverfe  to  the  happi- 
nefs  of  a  lover,  when  the  paflion  is  not  founded  on 
principles  of  the  pureft  virtue;  for  the  imagina- 
tion,' indulging  itfelf  without  reftraint,  foments 
the  fecret  inclination  of  the  fenfes,  introduces  the 
moft  voluptuous  ideas,  animates  every  defire,  and 
inflames  the  heart.     In  fuch  a  ftate  the  prefence 
of  the  beloved  objedi  cannot,  when  the  mind  is 
vicious,  be  indulged  without  the  greateft  danger : 
but  in  a  virtuous  breaft,  when,  by  too  fondly  in- 
dulging the  imagination,  in  Solitude,  the  paflion 
even  takes  a  criminal  turn  in  the  heart,  the  pre- 
fence of  the  beloved  objecSt,  infliead  of  being  dan- 
gerous, fubdues  and  deftroys  every  forbidden  de- 
lire.  Abfence,  indeed,  removes  the  idea  of  danger, 
and  the  lover's  mind  moves  boldly  on  in  all  their 
flattering  fancies  of  an  agreeable  and  infpiring 
illufion,  until  the  paflion  acquires  a  dangerous 
tendency  in  his  breaft. 

The   heart  of  Petrarch  was   frequently  {Si- 
mulated by  ideas  of  voluptuous  pleafure,  even 
among  the  rocks  of  Vauclufe,  where  he  fought  an 
afylum  from  Love  and  Laura.*    He  foon,  how- 
ever, 

*  We  read  In  a  variety  of  books,  now  no  longer  known,  that 
Petrarch  lived  at  Vauclufe  with  Laura,  and  that  he  had  form- 
ed a  fubterraneous  paflage  from  his  houfe  to  her  own.  Pe- 
trarch was  not  fo  happy.     Laura  was  married,    and  lived  witli 

her 
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ever,  banifhed  fenfuality  from  his  mind,  and,  by 
refining  his  paflion,  acquired  that  vivacity  and  hea- 
venly purity  which  breathe  in  every  line  of  thofe 
immortal  lyrics  he  compofed  among  the  rocks.* 
But  the  city  of  Avignon,  in  which  the  obje6l  thus 

tenderly 

her  hulband,  Ungues  de  Sades,  at  Avignon,  the  place  of  her 
nativity,  and  of  her  death.  She  was  the  mother  of  eleven  chil- 
dren, which  had  fo  debilitated  her  conftitution,  that  at  five  and 
thirty  years  of  age  no  traces  of  her  former  beauty  remained.  She 
experienced  alfo  many  domeftic  forrows.  Her  hufband,  ignorant 
of  the  value  of  her  virtues,  and  infenfible  to  the  propriety  of  her 
condudl,  was  jealous  without  a  caufe,  and  even  without  love, 
which  to  a  woman  was  ftill  more  mortifying.  Petrarch,  on 
the  contrary,  loved  Laura  during  the  courfe  of  twenty  years  ; 
but  he  was  never  fuffered  to  vifit  her  at  her  own  houfe  }  for  her 
hufband  feldom,  if  ever,  left  her  alone.  He  therefore  had  no  op- 
portunity of  beholding  his  charming,  his  amiable  Laura,  except 
at  church,  at  aflemblies,  or  upon  the  public  walks  ;  and  then  never 
alone.  Her  hulband  frequently  forbid  her  to  walk  even  with  her 
deareft  friends,  and  his  mind  became  quite  furious  when  ever  flie 
indulged  in  the  flighted  and  moft  innocent  pleafure.  '  Laura  was 
born  in  the  year  1307,  or  1308,  and  was  two  or  three  years  younger 
than  Petrarch.  She  died  of  the  plague  in  the  year  1348. 
Seven  years  after  her  death  her  hufband  married  again.  Pe- 
trarch furv'ived  her  till  about  the  commencement  of  the  year 

J374- 

*  This  once  celebrated  poetry  has  now,  however,  for  many 
ages  been  buried  in  oblivion  ;  a  fate  which,  if  the  notion  of  Dr. 
Adam  Smith  be  true,  it  was  natural  enough  to  expedl.  <'  All 
♦'  ferious  and  ftrong  exprefTions  of  the  paflion  of  Love,"  fays  he, 
*'  appear  ridiculous  to  a  third  perfon  ;  and  though  a  lover  may 
"  be  good  company  to  his  miftrefs,  he  is  fo  to  nobody  elfe.  He 
*'  himfelf  is  fenfible  of  this  ;  and,  as  long  as  he  continues  in  his 
"  fober  lenfes,  endeavours  to  treat  his  own  paflion  with  raillery 
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tenderly  beloved  refided,  was  not  fufficiently 
diftant  from  the  place  of  his  retreat,  and  he 
vifited  it  too  frequently.  A  paffion,  indeed,  like 
that  which  Petrarch  felt,  leaves  the  bofom, 
even  when  uncorrupted,  totally  incapable  of  tran- 
quillity. It  is  a  violent  fever  of  the  foul,  which  in- 
flicfls  upon  the  body  a  complication  of  painful  dif- 
orders.  Let  Lovers^  therefore,  while  they  pofTefs 
fome  controul  over  the  paffion  which  fills  their 
breafts,  feat  themfelves  on  the  borders  of  a  river, 
and  reflect  that  Love^  like  the  ftream,  fometimes 
precipitates  itfelf  with  violence  down  the  rocks  ; 
andfometimes,flowingwithfoft  tranquillity  along 
the  plain,  meanders  through  meadows,  and  lofes 
itfelf  beneath  the  peaceful  fhades  of  folitary  bowers. 

The  tranquillity  of  Solitude,  however,  may,  to 
a  mind  difpofed  to  refign  itfelf  with  humility  to  all 
the  difpenfations  of  Heaven,  be  found  not  difadvan- 
tageous  to  the  perturbations  of  love.  A  lover 
whom  death  has  bereaved  of  the  dear  object:  of  his 
afFeftion,  feeks  only  thofe  places  which  his  favour- 
ite inhabited  j  confiders  every  other  as  defart  and 
O  forlorn ; 

•'  and  ridicule.     It  is  the  only  ftyle  in  which  we  care  to  hear  of 

"  it,  becaufe  it  is  the  only  ftyle  in  which  we  ourfelves  are  dif- 

"  pofed  to  talk  of  it.     We  grow  weary  of  the  grave  and  long- 

"  fentenced  love  of  Cowley  and  Petrarch,  who  never  have  done 

"  with   exaggerating  the  violence  of  their  attachments  ,    but 

"  the  gaiety  of  Ovid,  and  the  gallantry  of  Horace,  are  always 

"  agreeable."     7heory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  Part  i  f.  2,  p.  6S, 
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forlorn ;  and  expedis  that  death  alone  is  able  to  flop 
the  torrent  of  his  tears.  Such  an  indulgence  of 
forrow,  however,  cannot  be  called  a  refignation  to 
the  will  of  God.  A  lover  of  this  defcription  is  at-  , 
tached  foiely  to  the  objeft,  to  the  irrecoverable  ob- 
je6l  of  his  increafing  forrows.  His  diftrafted  mind 
fondly  hopes  that  fhe  may  ftill  return;  he  thinks 
he  hears  her  foft  enchanting  voice  in  every  breeze; 
he  fees  her  lovely  form  approaching,  and  opens  his 
expefting  arms  to  clafp  her  once  again  to  his  ftill 
throbbing  breaft.  But  he  finds,  alas !  his  hopes 
are  vain  :  the  fancy-breathing  form  eludes  his 
grafp,  and  convinces  him  that  the  delightful  vifion 
was  only  the  light  and  love-formed  phantom  of 
his  forrow-fickened  mind.  A  fad  remembrance  of 
her  departed  fpirit  is  the  only  comfort  of  his  lin- 
gering, life  :  he  flies  to  the  tomb  where  her  mortal 
remains  were  depofited,  plants  rofes  round  her 
flirine,  waters  them  with  his  tears,  cultivates  them 
with  the  tendereft  care,  kifles  them  as  emblems 
of  her  blufhing  cheeks,  and  taftes,  with  fighing 
tranfports,  their  balmy  fragrance  as  the  fancied 
odours  of  her  ruby  lips. 

afk  the  faithful  youth 


Why  the  cold  urn  of  her  whom  long  he  lov'd 

So  often  fills  his  arms ;  fo  often  draws 

His  lonely  footfleps,  at  the  filent  hour, 

To  pay  the  mournful  tribute  of  his  tears. 

Oh !  he  will  tell  thee,  that  the  wealth  of  worlds 

Should  ne'er  feduce  his  bofom  to  forget 


That 
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That  facred  hour,  when,  flealing  from  the  noife 
Of  care  and  envy,  fweet  remembrance  fooths 
With  Virtue's  kindeft  looks  his  aching  breaft. 
And  turns  his  tears  to  rapture. 

But  thefe  pleafures,alas !  alfo  vanifli ;  the  rofes 
lofe  their  bloom ;  then  droop  their  heads — and  die. 
He  muft,  indeed,  wreftle  a  long  time  with  the  ri- 
gours of  his  fate,  have  frequently  extended  his 
arms  in  vain  to  embrace  the  beloved  objedl,  have 
long  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her  cherifhed  fhade,  and 
loft  all  hope  of  being  re-united,  before  his  mind 
can  again  exert  its  pow^ers,  or  make  any  effort  to 
counteract  the  feelings  of  his  heart,  and  regain 
his  former  tranquillity.  It  is  only  from  the  con- 
ftant  exertion  of  found  reafon  and  true  philofophy 
that  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  can  be  expelled. 

It  muft  afford  infinite  pleafure  to  every  philo- 
fophic  mind  to  refle6l  on  the  viftory  which  the 
virtuous  Petrarch  gained  over  the  paflion  that 
afTailed  his  heart.  During  his  retreat  into  Italy 
from  Love  and  Laura^  his  friends  in  France 
ufed  every  endeavour  to  induce  him  to  return. 
One  of  them  wrote  to  him :  — "  What  daemon  pof- 
**  fefles  you  ?  How  could  you  quit  a  country  in 
"  which  you  indulged  all  the  propenfities  of  youth, 
"  and  where  the  graceful  figure  which  you  for- 
"  merly  adorned  with  fo  much  care  procured  you 
"  fuch  unbounded  admiration  ?  How  can  you  live 
O  2  "  thus 
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"  thus  exiled  from  Laura^  whom  you  love 
"  with  fo  much  tendernefs,  and  whofe  heart  is 
**  fo  deeply  afflidled  by  your  abfence?" 

Petrarch  replied:  "  Your  anxiety  is  vain  :  I 
'*  am  refolved  to  continue  where  I  am.  I  ride  here 
'*  fafely  at  anchor ;  and  all  the  hurricanes  of  elo- 
*'  quence  fhall  never  drive  me  from  it.  How  then 
"  can  you  expe£l  to  perl'uade  me  to  change  this 
*'  refolution,  merely  by  placing  before  my  eyes 
"  the  deviations  of  my  youth,  which  I  ought  to 
"  forget;  by  defcribing  an  illicit  paffion,  which 
*'  left  me  no  other  refource  than  a  precipitate 
"  flight;  and  by  extolling  the  meretricious  ad- 
"  vantages  of  a  handfome  perfon,  which  too  long 
*'  occupied  my  attention  ?  Thefe  are  follies  I  muft 
*'  no  longer  think  of.  I  am  now  rapidly  approach- 
'*  ing  towards  the  lafb  goal  on  the  courfe  of  life. 
**  Obje£ls  moreferious  and  important  now  occupy 
*'  my  thoughts.  God  forbid,  that,  liftening  to 
*'  your  flattering  obfervations,!  fhould  again  throw 
*'  myfelf  into  the  fnares  of  Love ;  again  put  on  a 
*'  yoke  which  fo  feverely  galled  me !  The  natu- 
"  ral  levity  of  youth  apologizes,  in  fome  degree, 
*'  for  the  indifcretion  it  creates ;  but  I  fhould  de- 
"  fpife  myfelf,  if  I  could  now  be  tempted  to  revifit 
"  either  the  bower  of  love  or  the  theatre  of  am- 
'*  bition.  Your  fuggeftions,  however,  have  pro- 
<*  duced  a  proper  effedt ;  for  I  confider  them  as  the 

"  oblique 
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"  oblique  cenfures  of  a  friend  upon  my  paft  mif- 
"  condudl.  The  folicitudes  of  the  gay  and  bufy 
''  world  no  longer  difturb  my  mind  ;  for  my  heart 
*'  has  tenacioufly  rooted  all  its  fibres  in  this 
*'  delightful  Solitude,  where  I  rove  at  large,  free 
'*  and  unconftrained,  without  inquietude  or  care. 
*'  In  fummer  I  repofe  upon  the  verdant  turf  be- 
"  neath  the  (hade  of  fome  embowering  tree,  or 
*'  faunter  along  the  enamelled  borders  of  a  cool, 
*'  refrefhing  ftream.  At  the  approach  of  autumn 
*'  I  feek  the  woods,  and  join  the  Mufes'  train. 
"  This  mode  of  life  is  furely  preferable  to  a  life  at 
'*  court,  where  nothing  but  difgufting  jealoufies 
"  and  corroding  cares  exift.  I  have  now,  in  fhort, 
''  no  wifli,except  that,whendeath  relieves  me  both 
*'  from  pleafure  and  from  pain,  I  may  recline  my 
*'  head  upon  the  bofom  of  a  friend,  whofe  eyes, 
"  while  he  performs  the  laft  office  of  clofing  mine, 
*'  will  drop  a  deploring  tear  upon  my  departing 
''  fpirit,  and  convey  my  remains,  with  friendly 
*'  care,  to  a  decent  tomb  in  my  native  country." 

These  were  the  fentiments  of  the  philofopher : 
but,  after  a  fhort  interval,  the  man  returned  once 
again  to  the  city  of  Avignon,  and  only  vifited  his 
retreat  at  Vauclufe  occafionally. 

Petrarch,  however,  by  thefe  continued  en- 
deavours to  fubdue  the  violence  of  his  paffion,  ac- 
O  3  quired 
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quired  a  fublimity  and  richnefs  of  imagination 
which  diftinguifhed  his  character,  and  gave  him 
an  afcendancy  over  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
greater  than  any  of  the  literati  have  fince  attained. 
To  ufe  the  exprellion  of  the  poet,  he  was  capable 
of  paffing,  with  the  happieft  facility, 

*'  From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  fevere  :" 
and  was  enabled,  as  occafion  required,  to  conceive 
the  boldeft  enterprizes,  and  to  execute  them  with 
the  moft  heroic  courage.     He  who  languiflied, 
fighed,  and  even  wept,  with  unmanly  foftnefs,  at 
the  feet  of  his  miftrefs,  breathing  only  the  tender 
and  afFedlionate  language  of  gentle  love,  no  fooner 
turned  his  thoughts  towards  the  tranfa<Stions  of 
Rome,  than  he  afTumed  a  higher  tone,  and  not 
only  wrote,  but  atSed,  with  all  the  ftrength  and 
fpirit  of  the  Auguftan  age.     Monarchs  have  re- 
linquifhed  the  calls  of  hunger,  and  the  charms  of 
reft,  to  indulge  the  tender  luxuries  his  love-lorn 
mufe  afforded.*     But  at  a  more  advanced, age  he 
was  no  longer  a  fighing  minftrel,  chaunting  amo- 
rous verfes  to  a  relentlefs  fair;  he  was  no  longer 
an  effeminate  flave,  that  kiffed  the  chains  of  an 
imperious  miftrefs,  who  treated  him  with  difdain ; 
he  became  a  zealous  republican,  who  fpread  by 
his  writings  the  fpirit  of  liberty  throughout  Italy, 

and 

*  Robert,  King  of  Naples,  frequently  ftole  from  bufinefs  of 
the  moft  ferious  kind  to  read  the  works  of  Petrarch,  without 
thinking  either  of  his  meals  or  his  bed. 
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and  founded  a  loud  alarm  againft  tyranny  and 
tyrants.  Great  as  a  ftatefman,  profound  and  ju- 
dicious as  a  public  minifter,  he  was  confulted  in 
the  moft  important  political  tranfa^tions  of  Eu- 
rope, and  frequently  employed  in  the  moft  arduous 
and  difficult  negociations.  Zealoufly  adive  in 
the  caufe  of  humanity,  he  anxioufly  endeavoured, 
on  all  occahons,  to  extinguifh  the  torch  of  dif- 
cord.  The  greateft  Princes,  confcious  of  his  ex- 
traordinary genius,  folicited  his  company,  and  en- 
deavoured, by  liftening  to  his  precepts,  to  learn 
the  noble  art  of  rendering  their  countries  refpedl- 
able  and  their  people  happy. 

These  traits  of  Petrarch's  charafter  clearly 
evince,  thai,  opprelTed  as  he  was  by  the  paflion  of 
love,  he  derived  great  advantages  from  Solitude. 
The  retirement  of  Vauclufe  was  not,  as  is  com- 
monly imagined,  a  pretence  to  be  nearer  the  per- 
fon  of  Laura^  for  Laura  refided  altogether  at 
Avignon  ;  but  a  means  of  avoiding  the  frowns  of 
his  miftrefs,  and  of  flying  from  the  contagion  of  a 
corrupt  court.  Seated  in  his  little  garden,  which 
was  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  mountain,  and 
furrounded  by  a  rapid  ftream,  his  foul  rofe  fuperior 
to  the  adverfities  of  his  fate.  His  difpofition,  in- 
deed, was  naturally  reftlefs  and  unquiet;  but  in 
his  tranquil  moments,  a  found  judgment,  joined  to 
an  exquifite  fenfibility,  enabled  him  to  enjoy  the 
O  4  delights 
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delights  of  Solitude  with  fingular  advantage  ; 
and  to  find  in  his  retreat  to  Vauclufe  the  temple 
of  peace,  the  refidence  of  calm  repofe,  and  a  fafc 
harbour  againft  all  the  tempefts  of  the  foul. 

The  flame  of  love,  therefore,  although  it  can- 
not be  entirely  extinguifhed,  may  be  greatly  puri- 
fied and  refined  by  Solitude.  Man,  indeed,  ought 
not  to  extirpate  the  paflions  which  the  God  of 
Nature  has  planted  in  the  human  breaft,  but  to 
dire6l  them  to  their  proper  ends. 

To  avoid  fuch  miferies  as  Petrarch  endured, 
the  pleafures  of  retirement  fhould  be  fhared  with 
fome  amiable  female,  who,  better  than  the  cold 
precepts  of  philofophy,  will  beguile  or  banifh, 
by  the  charms  of  her  converfation,  all  the  cares 
and  torments  of  life.* 

It 

*  Dr.  jfohnjon  related,  with  an  amiable  fondnefs,  the  fol- 
lowing little  pleafing  circumftance  relative  to  his  Rambler,  to 
his  biographer,  Mr.  Bofive/l.  After  a  few  numbers  of  that 
highly  celebrated  work  were  publifhed,  hefhewed  feveralof  them 
to  Mrs.  jfohnfon,  the  companion  of  his  Solitude,  and  in  whofe 
tafte  and  judgment  he  had  great  confidence  :  "  I  thought  very 
"  well  of  you  before,"  faid  flie  ;  "  but  I  did  not  imagine  you 
"  could  have  written  any  thing  equal  to  this." — "  Diftant 
*'  praife,"  continues  Mr.  Bojiuell,  "  from  whatever  quar- 
"  ter,  is  not  fo  delightful  as  that  of  a  <zvife  whom  a  man  loves 
*•  and  efteems  :  her  approbation  may  be  faid  to  come  home  to  his 
*'  bofom ;  and  being  fo  near,  its  eft'edl  is  moft  fenfible  and  per- 
"  manent." 
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It  has  been  faid  by  a  very  fenfible  author,  that 
^'  the  prefence  of  one  thinking  being  like  our  felves, 
"  whoi'e  bofom  glows  with  fympathy,  and  whofe 
"  afFe£lion  we  poffefs,  fo  far  from  deftroying  the 
*'  advantages  of  Solitude,  renders  them  more  fa- 
"  vourable.  If,  like  me,  you  owe  your  happinefs 
*'  to  the  fond  attention  of  a  wife,  you  will  foon 
**  be  induced,  by  her  kindnefs,  by  her  tender  and 
"  unreferved  communication  of  every  fentiment 
"  of  her  mind,  of  every  feeling  of  her  heart,  to 
"  forget  the  fociety  of  the  world  ;  and  your  hap- 
*'  pinefs  will  be  as  pleafingly  diverfified  as  the 
*'  employments  and  the  viciflitudes  of  your  lives." 

The  orator  who  fpeaksfo  eloquently  muft  have 
felt  with  exquifite  fenfibility  the  pleafures  he  de- 
fcribes.  "  Here,"  fays  he,  "  every  kind  expreflion 
*'  is  remembered ;  the  emotions  of  one  heart  cor- 
**  refpond  with  thofe  of  the  other ;  every  thought 
*'  is  treafured  up  ;  every  teftimony  of  affection  is 
"  returned;  the  happy  pair  enjoy  in  each  other's 
**  company  all  the  pleafures  of  the  mind ;  and 
"  there  is  no  felicity  which  does  not  communicate 
"  itfelf  to  their  hearts.  To  beings  thus  united  by 
*'  the  fmcereft  affection,  and  the  clofeft  friendlhip, 
*•<  every  thing  that  is  faid  or  done,  every  wifh,  and 
*'  every  event,  becomes  mutually  important.  No 
*'  jealous  fear,  no  envious  ftings,  difturb  their  hap- 
*'  pinefs  i  faults  are  pointed  out  with  cautious  ten- 

dernefs 
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'  dernefs  and  good  nature ;  looks  befpeak  the  in- 

*  clinations-  of  the  foul ;  every  wifh  and  every 
'  defire  is  anticipated ;  every  view  and  intention 
'  aflimilated ;   and,  the  fentiments  of  one  con- 

*  forming  to  thofe  of  the  other,  each  rejoices  with 
'  cordiality  at  the  fmalleft  advantage  which  the 
'  other  acquires."* 

Thus  it  is  that  the  Solitude  which  we  fhare 
with  an  amiable  objeil  produces  tranquillity, 
fatisfa^lion,  and  heart-felt  joy  ;  and  makes  the 
humbleft  cottage  a  dwelling-place  of  the  pureft 
pleafure. 

LovE-  in  the  fhades  of  retirement,  while  the 
mind  and  the  heart  are  in  harmony  with  each 
other,  infpires  the  nobleft  fentiments;  raifes  the 
underftanding  to  the  higheft  fphere  of  intelle<Sl:; 
fills  the  bofom  with  increafed  benevolence  ;  de- 

ftroys 

*  This  defcription  of  connubial  happinefs,  and  the  eftefts  of 
virtuous  love,  recall  thofe  beautiful  lines  of  Mr.  Pope  in  his 
Epiftle  from  Eloija  to  Abelard : 

"  Oh  !  happy  ftate  !  when  fouls  each  other  draw, 

"  When  love  is  liberty,  and  nature  law  j 

"  All  then  is  full,  pofTeffing  and  poffefs'd, 

"  No  craving  void  left  aching  in  the  breaft  : 

"  E'en  thought  meets  thought,  ere  from  the  lips  it  part, 

"  And  each  warm  wifti  fprings  mutual  from  the  heart. 

•<  This  fure  is  blifs,  if  blifs  on  earth  there  be, 

"  And  once  the  lot  of  Abelard  d^ni  me." 
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ftroys  all  the  feeds  of  vice ;  and  ameliorates  and 
extends  all  the  virtues.  By  its  delightful  influ- 
ence the  attack  of  ill-humour  is  refifted  ;  the  vio- 
lence of  our  paflions  abated  j  the  bitter  cup  of  hu- 
man affliction  fweetened ;  all  the  injuries  of  the 
world  alleviated ;  and  the  fweeteft  flowers  plenti- 
fully llrewed  along  the  moft  thorny  paths  of  life. 
Every  unhappy  fufFerer,  whether  the  malady  be  of 
the  body  or  the  mind,  derives  from  this  fource  ex- 
traordinary comfort  and  confolation.  At  a  time, 
alas  !  when  every  thing  difpleafed  me,  when  every 
objedt  was  difgufl:ing,  when  my  fufferings  had  de- 
ftroyed  all  the  energy  and  vigour  of  my  foul,  when 
grief  had  fhut  from  my  ftreaming  eyes  the  beauties 
of  nature,  and  rendered  the  whole  uni  verfe  a  dreary 
tomb,  the  kind  attentions  of  a  wife  were  capable 
of  conveying  a  fecret  charm,  a  filent  confolation 
to  my  mind.  Oh !  nothing  can  render  the  bowers 
of  retirement  fo  ferene  and  comfortable,  or  can  fo 
fweetly  foften  all  our  woes,  as  a  convidlion  that 
•woman  is  not  indifferent  to  our  fate. 

Solitude,  it  is  true,  will  not  completely  heal 
every  wound  which  this  imperious  pafllon  is  capa- 
ble of  inflicting  on  the  human  heart ;  but  it  teaches 
us  to  endure  our  pains  without  wifhing  for  relief, 
and  enables  us  to  convert  them  into  foft  forrow 
and  plaintive  grief. 

Both 
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Both  fexes  in  early  youth,  but  particularly  fe- 
males from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  who 
poflefs  high  fenfibilities,  and  lively  imaginations, 
generally  feel,  during  the  folitude  of  rural  retire- 
ment, afoftand  pleafing  melancholy,  when  their 
bofoms  begin  to  heave  with  the  firft  propenfities  of 
love.  They  wander  every  where  in  fearch  of  a 
beloved  obje£t,  and  figh  for  one  alone,  long  before 
the  heart  is  fixed  in  its  afFecSlion,  or  the  mind  con- 
fcious  of  its  latent  inclination.  I  have  frequently 
obferved  this  difpofition  unaccompanied  by  any 
fymptom  of  ill  health.  It  is  an  original  malady. 
RouJJ'cau  felt  its  influence  at  Vevai,  upon  the 
borders  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  "  My  heart," 
fays  he,  "  ruftied  with  ardour  from  my  bofom  into 
**  athoufand  innocent  felicities  j  and,  melting  into 
"  tendernefs,  I  fighed  and  wept  like  achild.  How 
*'  frequently,  flopping  to  indulge  my  feelings,  and 
**  feating  myfelf  on  a  piece  of  broken  rock,  did  I 
"  amufe  myfelf  with  feeing  my  tears  drop  into  the 

"  ftream!"* 

Retirement, 

*  There  is  no  perfon  poffefiing  fenfibility,  of  whatever  coun- 
try he  may  be,  who  has  ever  beheld,  without  feeling  the  ten- 
dereft  emotion,  the  delightful  borders  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  ; 
the  enchanting  fpedlacle  which  nature  there  exhibits,  and  the 
vaft  and  majeftic  horizon  which  that  mafs  of  water  prefents  to 
the  view.  Who  has  ever  returned  from  this  fcene  without  turn- 
ing his  eyes  again  on  the  interefting  view,  and  experiencing 
the  fame  affliftion  with  which  the  heart  feparates  from  a  beloved 
friend  whom  we  have  no  expectation  ever  to  fee  again  ? 


J?/,/^i       ulp. 


Oi) 
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Retirement,  however,  is  not  equally  favour- 
able to  every  fpecies  of  afflidlion.  Some  bofoms  are 
fo  exquifitely  alive  to  the  fenfe  of  misfortune,  that 
the  indelible  remembrance  of  the  objeft  of  their 
afFedlion  preys  upon  their  minds :  the  reading  of  a 
fmgle  line  written  by  the  hand  they  loved  freezes 
their  blood ;  the  very  fight  of  the  tomb  which  has 
fwallowed  up  the  remains  of  all  their  foul  held 
dear  is  intolerable  to  their  eyes.  On  fuch  beings, 
alas !  the  heavens  fmile  in  vain :  to  them  the  new- 
born flowers  and  the  twittering  groves,  proclaim- 
ing the  approach  of  fpring,  and  the  regeneration  of 
vegetable  nature,  bring  no  charms :  the  garden's 
variegated  hues  irritate  their  feelings  ;  and  the  fi- 
lent  retreats  from  which  they  once  expected  con- 
folation  only  increafe  their  pains.  Such  refined 
and  exquifite  feelings,  the  ofi'spring  of  warm  and 
generous  paflions,  are  real  misfortunes  5  and  the 
malady  they  engender  requires  to  be  treated  with 
the  mildeft  attention  and  the  tendereft  care. 

But  to  minds  of  fofter  temper,  Solitude  pof- 
fefles  many  powerful  charms,  although  the  lofles 
.  they  deplore  are  equally  great.  Such  charatSlers 
feel,  indeed,  a  fenfe  of  their  misfortune  in  its  ut- 
moft  poflible  extent,  but  they  foften  its  acutenefs 
by  yielding  to  the  natural  mildnefs  of  their  difpofi- 
tions ;  they  plant  upon  the  fatal  tomb  the  weeping 

willow 
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willow  and  the  ephemeral  rofe ;  they  ere£l  maufo- 
lea ;  compofe  funeral  dirges ;  and  render  the  very 
emblems  of  death  the  means  of  confolation.  Their 
hearts  are  continually  occupied  by  the  idea  of  thofe 
whom  their  eyes  deplore  ;  and  they  exift,  under 
the  fenfations  of  the  trueft  and  moft  fmcere  for- 
row,  in  a  kind  of  middle  ftate,  between  earth  and 
heaven.  This  fpecies  of  forrow  is  of  the  happieft 
kind.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  fuppofe  it  in  the  leaft 
degree  afFefted.  But  I  call  fuch  characters  happy 
mourners ;  becaufe,  from  the  very  frame  and  tex- 
ture of  their  conftitutions,  grief  does  not  deftroy 
the  energy  of  their  minds,  but  permits  them  to 
find  confolation  in  thofe  things  which,  to  minds 
differently  conftru6led,  would  create  averfion. 
They  feel  a  heavenly  joy  in  purfuing  employ- 
ments which  preferve  the  memory  of  thofe  who 
are  the  fubjefts  of  their  forrow. 

Solitude  will  enable  the  heart  to  vanquifh  the 
moft  painful  fenfe  of  adverfity,  provided  the  mind 
will  generoufly  lend  its  aid,  and  fix  its  attention  to 
a  different  object.  If  men  think  there  is  any 
misfortune  from  which  they  have  no  other  re- 
fource  than  defpair  or  death,  they  deceive  them- 
felves;  for  defpair  is  no  refource.  Let  fuch  men 
retire  to  their  ftudies,  and  there  ferioufly  trace 
out  a  feries  of  important  and  fettled  truths,  and 

their 
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their  tears  will  no  longer  fall ;  but  the  weight  of 
their  misfortunes  will  grow  light,  and  forrow  fly 
from  their  breafts. 

Solitude,  by  encouraging  the  enjoyments  of 
the  heart,  by  promoting  domeftic  felicity,  and  by 
creating  a  tafte  for  rural  fcenery,  fubdues  impati- 
ence, and  drives  away  ill-humour.  Impatience  is 
a  ftifled  anger,  which  men  filently  manifeft  by 
looks  and  geftures,  and  weak  minds  ordinarily 
reveal  by  a  fhower  of  complaints.  A  grumbler 
is  never  farther  from  his  proper  fphere  than  when 
he  is  in  company  :  Solitude  is  his  only  afylum. 
Ill-humour  is  an  uneafy  and  infupportable  condi- 
tion, which  the  foul  frequently  falls  into  when 
foured  by  a  number  of  thofe  petty  vexations  which 
we  daily  experience  in  every  ftep  of  our  progrefs 
through  life;  but  we  need  only  to  jQiut  the  door 
againft  improper  and  difagreeable  intrufions  to 
avoid  this  fcourge  of  happinefs. 

Vexations,  indeed,  of  every  kind,  are  much 
fooner  quieted  in  the  filence  of  retirement  than  in 
the  noife  of  the  world.  A  cheerful  difpofition,  a 
placid  temper,  and  well-regulated  paflions,  will 
prevent  worldly  vexations  from  interrupting  our 
happinefs.  By  thefe  attainments,  the  deepeft  me- 
lancholy, and  moft  fettled  uneafmefs  of  life,  have 
been  frequently  banifhed  from  the  heart.     It  is 

true, 
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true,  that  the  progr^fs  in  this  cafe  is  much  more 
rapid  in  women  than  in  men.  The  mind  of  a  lively 
female  flies  immediately  to  happinefs,  while  that 
of  a  melancholy  man  ftill  creeps  on  with  pain  :  the 
yielding  bofoms  of  the  fair  are  eafily  elevated  or 
depreffed.  Thefe  effects,  it  is  true,  may  be  pro- 
duced by  means  lefs  abftrafted  than  Solitude  ;  by 
any  thing  that  {Irikes  the  fenfes,  and  penetrates  the 
heart.  Men,  on  the  contrary,  augment  thedifeafe, 
and  fix  it  more  firmly  in  the  bofom,  by  brooding 
over  its  caufe  and  confequences,  and  are  obliged  to 
apply  the  moft  efficacious  remedies,  with  unfliaken 
conftancy,  toefFe£i  a  cure ;  for  feeble  prefcriptions 
are,  in  fuch  cafes,  of  no  avail.  The  only  chance, 
indeed,  of  fuccefs,  is  by  exerting  every  endeavour 
to  place  the  body  under  the  regimen  of  the  mind. 
V  igorous  minds  frequently  banifli  the  moft  invete- 
rate evils,  or  form  a  powerful  fhield  againft  all  the 
darts  of  fate,  and,  by  braving  every  danger,  drive 
away  thofe  feelings  by  which  others  are  irritated 
and  deftroyed :  they  boldly  turn  their  eyes  from 
what  things  are,  to  what  they  ought  to  be ;  and 
with  determined  refolution  fupport  the  bodies  they 
are  defigned  to  animate  ;  while  weak  minds  fur- 
render  every  thing  committed  to  their  care. 

The  foul,  however,  always  follows  what  is 
moft  agreeable  to  its  ruling  paffion.  Worldly  men 
generally  delight  in  gaming,  feafting,  and  debau- 
chery i 
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chery ;  while  thofe  who  are  fond  of  Solitude  feel, 
from  a  confcioufnefs  of  its  advantages,  no  enjoy- 
ments equal  to  thofe  its  peaceful  fhades  afford. 

I  NOW  conclude  my  refle£lions  upon  the  advan- 
tages of  Solitude  to  the  heart.  May  they  give 
greater  currency  to  ufeful  fentiments,  to  confola- 
tory  truths,  and  contribute  in  fome  degree  to  dif- 
fufe  the  enjoyment  of  a  happinefs  which  is  fo 
much  within  our  reach  ! 
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CHAPTER     THE     FOURTH. 

THE    GENERAL    ADVANTAGES 
OF    RETIREMENT. 

Retirement  engages  the  afFeaions  of 
men  w^henever  it  holds  up  a  picture  of  tranquil- 
lity to  their  view. 

The  doleful  and  monotonous  found  of  the  clock 
of  a  fequeftered  monaftry,  the  filence  of  nature  in 
a  flill  night,  the  pure  air  on  the  fummit  of  a  high 
mountain,  the  thick  darknefs  of  an  aged  foreft, 
the  fight  of  a  temple  fallen  into  ruins,  infpire  the 
foul  v/ith  a  foft  melancholy,  and  banifh  all  recol- 
le^ion  of  the  world  and  its  concerns. 

The  man  who  cannot  hold  a  friendly  corre- 
fpondence  with  his  own  heart,  who  derives  no 
comfort  from  the  refledlions  of  his  mind,  who 
dreads  the  idea  of  meditation,  and  is  fearful  of  pafT- 
ing  a  fingle  moment  with  himfelf,  looks  with 
equal  dread  on  Solitude  and  on  Death.  He  endea- 
vours to  enjoy  all  the  voluptuoufnefs  which  the 
world  afFords ;  drains  the  pernicious  cup  of  plea- 
fure  to  its  dregs  ;  and  until  the  dreadful  moment 

approaches 
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approaches  when  he  beholds  his  nerves  fhattered, 
and  all  the  powers  of  his  foul  deftroyed,  has  not 
the  courage  to  make  the  delayed  confeffion,  "  / 
"  am  tired  of  the  world  and  all  its  idle  follies  /" 

The  legions  of  fantaftic  fafhions  to  which  a 
man  of  pleafure  is  obliged  to  facrifice  his  time,  im- 
pair the  rational  faculties  of  his  mind,  and  deftroy 
the  native  energies  of  his  foul.  Forced  continu- 
ally  to  lend  himfelf  to  the  performance  of  a  thou- 
fand  little  trifles,  a  thoufand  mean  abfurdities,  he 
becomes  by  habit  frivolous  and  abfurd.  The  face 
of  things  no  longer  wears  its  true  and  genuine 
afpe6l;  and  his  depraved  tafte  lofes  all  relifh  for 
rational  entertainment  or  fubftantial  pleafure.  The 
infatuation  feizes  on  his  brain,  and  his  corrupted 
heart  teems  with  idle  fancies  and  vain  imagina- 
tions. 

The  inevitable  confequences  of  this  ardent  pur- 
fuit  of  entertainments  and  diverfions  are  languor 
and  diffatisfadion.  He  who  has  drained  the  cup 
of  pleafure  to  the  laft  drop,  who  is  at  length 
obliged  to  confefs  that  all  his  hopes  are  fled,  who 
finds  difappointment  and  difguft  mingled  with 
every  enjoyment,  who  feels  aftonifhed  at  his  own 
infenfibility,  and  who  no  longer  poflTeffes  the  mao;ic 
of  the  enchantrefs  Imagination  to  gild  and  deco- 
rate the  fcene,  calls  in  vain  to  his  aififlrance  the 
P  2  daughters 
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daughters  of  Senfuality  and  Intemperance  :  their 
carefTes  can  no  longer  delight  his  dark  and  melan- 
choly mind  :  the  foft  and  fyren  fong  of  Luxury 
no  longer  can  difpel  the  cloud  of  difcontent  that 
hovers  round  his  head. 

Behold  that  debilitated  weak  old  man  running 
after  pleafures  he  can  no  longer  enjoy.  The  airs 
of  gaiety  w^hich  he  afFe^ls  render  him  ridiculous: 
his  attempts  to  fhine  expofe  him  to  derifion  :  his 
endeavours  to  difplay  the  vi^it  and  eloquence  of 
youth  betray  him  into  the  garrulity  of  old  age. 
His  converfation,  filled  with  repetition  and  tire- 
fome  narrative,  creates  difguft,  and  only  forces  the 
fmile  of  pity  from  the  lips  of  his  youthful  rivals. 
To  the  eye  of  wifdom,  however,  who  obferved 
him  through  all  the  former  periods  of  his  life 
fparkling  in  the  mazes  of  folly,  and  rioting  in  all 
the  noify  circles  of  extravagance  and  vice,  his 
character  always  appeared  the  fame. 

**  A  languid,  leaden  iteration  reigns, 
"  And  ever  miift,  o'er  thofe  whofe  joys  are  joys 
*'  Of  fight,  fmell,  tafte.    The  cuckow-feafons  fing 
"  The  fame  dull  note  to  fuch  as  nothing  prize, 
«'  But  what  thofe  feafons,   from  the  teeming  earth, 
**  To  doating  fe7ife  indulge.      But  nobler  minds, 
*'  Which  relifli  fruits  unripened  by  the  fun, 
"  Make  their  days  various ;  various  as  the  dyes 
*•  On  the  dove's  neck,  which  wanton  in  his  rays. 

"  On 
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*'  On  minds  of  dove-like  innocence  pofleft, 

"  On  lighten'd  minds,  that  bafic  in  Virtue's  beams, 

*'  Nothing  hangs  tedious ." 

The  wife  man,  in  the  midftof  the  moft  tumul- 
tuous pleafures,  frequently  retires  within  himfelf, 
and  filently  compares  what  he  might  do  with 
what  he  is  doing.  Surrounded  by,  and  even  when 
accidentally  engaged  in,  the  excefies  of  intoxica- 
tion, he  aflbciates  only  with  thofe  warm  and  ge- 
nerous fouls  whofe  highly  elevated  minds  are 
drawn  towards  each  other  by  the  moft  virtuous 
inclinations  and  fublime  fentiments.  The  filent 
retreat  of  the  mind  within  itfelf,  has  more  than 
once  given  birth  to  enterprizes  of  the  greatefl  im- 
portance and  utility  ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  ima- 
gine that  fome  of  the  moft  celebrated  aifions  of 
mankind  were  firft  infpired  among  the  founds  of 
mufic,  or  conceived  amidft  the  mazes  of  the  dance. 
Senfible  and  elevated  minds  never  commune  more 
clofely  with  themfelves  than  in  thofe  places  of 
public  refort  in  which  the  low  and  vulgar,  fur- 
rendering  themfelves  to  illufion  and  caprice,  be- 
come incapable  of  refledtion,  and  blindly  fufFer 
themfelves  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  furrounding 
torrent  of  folly  and  diftra(5lion. 

The  unceafing  purfuit  of  fenfual  enjoyment  is 

merely  a  mean  ufed  by  the  votaries  of  worldly 

P  3  pleafure 
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pleafure  of  flying  fromthemfelves :  they  feize  with 
avidity  upon  any  objedl  that  promifes  to  occupy  the 
prefent  hour  agreeably,  and  provide  entertainment 
for  the  day  that  is  pafling  over  their  heads.  To 
fuch  characters  the  man  who  can  Invent  hour  after 
hour  new  fchemes  of  pleafure,  and  open  day  after 
day  frefti  fources  of  amufement,  is  a  valuable 
companion  indeed:  he  is  their  beft,  their  only 
friend.  Are  then  thefe  lazy  and  luxurious  votaries 
offenfual  pleafuresdeftitute  ofthofe  abilities  which 
might  prevent  this  fajcrifice  of  time,  and,  if  pro- 
perly exerted,  afford  them  relief?  Certainly  not. 
But,  having  been  continually  led  from  obje6l  to 
object  in  the  purfuit  of  pleafure,  the  afliftance  of 
others  has  habitually  become  the  firft  want  and 
greateft  necefTuy  of  their  lives  :  they  have  infenfi- 
bly  loft  all  power  of  adllng  for  themfelves,  and  de- 
pend, for  every  obje^l  they  fee,  for  every  fenfat ion 
they  feel,  for  every  fentiment  they  entertain,  on 
thofe  by  whom  they  are  attended.  This  is  the 
reafon  why  the  rich,  who  are  feldom  acquainted 
with  any  other  pleafures  than  thofe  of  fenfe, 
are,  in  general,  the  moft  miferable  of  man- 
kind. 

The  Nobility  and  Courtiers  of  France  think 
their  enjoyments  appear  vain  and  ridiculous  only  to 
thofe  who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  partaking  in 
them  J  but  I  am  of  a  different  opinion.   Returning 

one 
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one  Sunday  from  Trianon  to  Verfailles,  I  per- 
ceived at  a  diftance  a  number  of  people  aflem- 
bled  upon  the  terrace  of  the  caftle ;  and,  on  a 
nearer  approach,  I  beheld  Louis  the  Fifteenth 
furrounded  by  his  court  at  the  windows  of  his  pa- 
lace. A  man  very  richly  drcfled,  with  a  large  pair 
of  branching  antlers  faflened  on  his  head,  whom 
they  called  the  Jlag^  was  purfued  by  about  a  dozen 
others  who  compofed  the  pacL  The  purfued 
and  the  purfuers  leaped  into  the  great  canal, 
fcrambled  out  again,  and  ran  wildly  round  and 
round,  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  affembly, 
who  loudly  clapped  their  hands  to  teftify  their  de- 
light, and  to  encourage  thediverfion.  "  What  can 
"  all  this  mean  ?"  faid  I  to  a  French  gentleman 
who  flood  near  me.  "  Sir,"  he  replied,  with  a 
very  ferious  countenance,  "  it  is  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  Court."  The  moft  obfcure  and 
indigent  individuals  may  certainly  be  much  hap- 
pier than  thefe  mafters  of  mankind  with  their 
melancholy  flaves  and  mifcrable  entertainments. 

"  But  all,  alas!   would  into  fame  advance, 
"  From  fancied  merit  in  this  idle  dance  : 
"  The  tavern,  park,  affembly,  mafk,  and  play, 
♦'  Thofe  dear  deftroyers  of  the  tedious  day, 
"  Are  call'd  by  fops,  wlio  faunter  round  the  town, 
*'  Splendid  diverfions  ;   and  the  pill  goes  down; 
•'  Where  fools  meet  fools,  and,  (toic-like,  fupport, 
.   '<  Without  one  (igh,  the  pleafures  of  a  Court, 

P  4  "  But 
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"  But  courts  give  nothing  to  the  wife  and  good, 
"  But  fcorn  of  pomp,  and  love  of  Solitude. 
**  High  ftations  tumult,  but  not  blifs,  create; 
*'  None  think  the  great  unhappy  but  the  great. 
"  Fools  gaze  and  envy;   envy  darts  a  fling 
*'  Which  makes  a  Swain  as  wretched  as  a  King." 

Direful  condition!  Is  there  then  no  occupa- 
tion whatfoever,  noufeful  employment,  no  ration- 
al recreation,  fufficiently  high  and  dignified  for 
fuch  characters  ?  Are  they  reduced  to  the  melan- 
choly condition  of  not  being  able  to  perform  one 
good  and  virtuous  a£lion  during  the  intervals  of 
fufpended  pleafure  ?  Can  they  render  no  fervices 
to  friendfhip,  to  their  country,  to  themfelves? 
Are  there  no  poor  and  miferable  beings,  to  vv^hofe 
bofoms  they  might  afford  charitable  comfort  and 
relief?  Is  it,  in  fliort,  impoflible  for  fuch  charac- 
ters in  any  way  to  improve  themfelves  in  wifdom 
or  in  virtue? 

.  The  powers  of  the  human  mind  are  of  greater 
extent  than  is  generally  imagined.  He  who,  either 
from  tafte  or  neceffity,  exercifes  them  frequently, 
foon  finds  that  the  higheft  felicities  of  which  our 
nature  is  capable  refide  entirely  within  ourfelves. 
The  wants  of  life  are,  for  the  greater  part,  merely 
artificial;  and,  although  fenfual  obje6ls  contribute 
moftefficacioufly  to  our  happinefs  and  delight,  it  is 

not 
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not  becaufe  they  are  indifpenfably  neceflary  for 
this  purpofe,  but  becaufe  they  have  been  rendered 
defirable  by  habit;  and,  from  the  pleafures  they 
produce,  we  flatter  ourfelves  that  they  are  ab- 
folutely  neceflary  to  our  felicity.  If,  however, 
we  had  fortitude  torefift  their  charms,  and  courage 
to  feek  our  happinefs  in  ourfelves,  we  ihould  fre- 
quently find  in  our  own  bofoms  a  greater  variety 
of  refources  than  all  the  objedls  of  fenfe  are  capable 
of  affording. 

Amusement, indeed, may  fometimes be  found 
in  thofe  places  to  which  the  fexes  refort  merely 
to  fee  and  to  befeen.  The  eye  may  be  occafionally 
gratified  by  the  fight  of  objects  really  agreeable  ; 
the  ear  may  liften  to  obfervations  truly  flattering. 
Lively  thoughts  and  fenfible  remarks  now  and  then 
prevail.  Characters  equally  amiable  and  intereft- 
jng  occafionally  mix  among  the  group.  We  may 
form  acquaintance  with  men  of  diftinguilhed  me- 
rit, whom  we  fhould  not  otherwife  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  ;  and  meet  with  women 
of  amiable  qualities,  and  irreproachable  conduit:, 
whofe  refined  converfation  ravifhes  the  ear  with  a 
delight  equal  to  that  with  which  their  exquifite 
beauty  captivates  the  heart.  But  by  whatanumber 
of  painful  fenfations  muft  the  chance  of  receiving 
thefe  pleafures  be  purchafed !  Thofe  whom  reafon 
or  difguft  reftrain  from  mixing  in  the  idle  diffipa- 

tions 
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tions  of  life,  cannot  fee  without  a  figh,  the  gay 
conceit,  the  airy  confidence,  the  blind  arrogance, 
and  the  bold  loquacity,  with  which  thefe  votaries  of 
worldlypleafureproclaima  felicity  which  is  almoft 
invariably  deceitful ;  nor  obferve  without  a  figh, 
the  extravagant  joy  of  fo  many  gfeat  men,  the  ab- 
furd  airs  of  fo  many  old  dowagers,  and  the  ridicu- 
lous fopperies  of  fo  many  grey-headed  children. 

*'  What  numbers  here  through  love  of  pleafure  ftrive 

"  To  feem  the  mofl:  tranfported  things  alive  ! 

*'  As  if  by  joy  defert  was  underftood, 

**  And  all  the  rich  and  great  were  wife  and  good. 

*'  Here  aching  bofoms  wear  a  vifage  gay, 

**  And  ftifled  groans  frequent  the  ball  or  play, 

"  Completely  drefs'd  in  fin'ry  and  grimace, 

'*  They  (hew  their  birth-day  fuits  and  public  face. 

*<  Their  fmiles  are  only  part  of  what  they  wear, 

**  Put  off  at  night,  like  Lady  Bettj's  hair. 

"  What  bodily  fatigue  is  half  fo  bad  ? 

"  How  anxioufly  they  labour  to  be  glad  !" 

Honour,  Fame,  and  Pleafure,  are  conceived  to 
accompany  an  invitation  to  the  board  of  Luxury; 
although  Difeafe,  with  leaden  fceptre,  is  known  to 
prefide  ;  and  reproach  and  calumny  are  indifcrimi- 
nately  caft  upon  the  pureft  charailers.  But  he 
who  feels  the  leaft  energy  of  mind,  turns  with  aver- 
fion  from  all  fociety  which  tends  to  v/eaken  its  ef- 
fcd  ;  and  finds  thefimpleft  fare,  enjoyed  with  free- 
dom 
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dom  and  content  amidft  a  happy  and  affedlionate 
family,  ten  thoufand  times  more  agreeable  than 
the  rareft  dainty,  and  the  richeft  wine,  with  a  fo- 
ciety  where  he  muft  fit  ceremonioufly  lilent  in 
compliment  to  fome  reputed  wit,  from  whofe  lips 
nothing  but  abfurdities  and  nonfenfe  proceed. 

The  fpiritlefs  and  crowded  focieties  of  the 
world,  where  a  round  of  low  and  trifling  amufe- 
ments  fills  the  hour  of  entertainment,  and  where 
to  difplay  a  pomp  of  drefs  and  levity  of  manner  is 
the  only  ambition,  may  afford  fome  pleafure  to 
thofe  light  and  empty  minds  who  are  impatient  of 
the  weight  of  idlenefs  ;  but  the  wife  man,  who 
occafionally  reforts  to  them  in  fearch  of  rational 
converfation  or  temporary  amufement,  and  only 
finds  a  dull  unvaried  jargon,  and  a  tirefome  round 
of  compliments,  will  turn  with  averfion  fromthefe 
temples  of  falfe  delight,  and  exclaim,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  poet, 

*'  I  envy  none  their  pageantry  and  fhow ; 

'*  I  envy  none  the  gilding  of  their  woe. 

*'  Give  me,  indulgent  Gods !  v/ith  mind  ferene, 

•'  And  guiltlefs  heart,  to  range  the  fylvan  fcene. 

*•  No  fplendid  poverty,  no  frailing  care, 

*♦  No  well-bred  hate  or  fervile  grandeur  there : 

"  There  pleafing  objefls  ufeful  thoughts  fuggeft; 

*'  The  fenfe  is  ravifh'd,  and  the  foul  is  bleft  : 

"On 
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**  On  every  thorn  delightful  wifdom  grows, 
"  In  every  rill  a  fweet  inftruftion  flows." 

True  fecial  pleafure  is  founded  on  unlimited 
confidence,  on  an  afFediionate  and  reciprocal  inter- 
change of  fentiments  and  opinions.  A  tender, 
faithful,  refined,  and  rational  friendship,  renders 
thepleafures  of  the  world  fpiritlefs  and  difgufting. 
How  joyfully  do  we  difencumber  ourfelves  from 
the  {hackles  of  fociety,  for  that  clofe  and  fublime 
intercourfe  in  which  our  inclinations  are  free,  our 
feelings  generous,  our  fentiments  unbiafTed ;  where 
a  mutuality  of  thought  and  action,  of  pleafures 
and  of  pains,  uninterruptedly  prevail;  where  the 
gentle  hand  of  Love  conduits  us  along  the  paths 
of  truth  and  virtue  ;  where  every  thought  is  an- 
ticipated before  it  efcapes  from  the  lips  ;  where  ad- 
vice, confolation,  fuccour,  are  reciprocally  given 
and  received  in  all  the  accidents  and  in  all  the 
misfortunes  of  life  !  The  foul,  touched  by  the 
charm  of  friendfhip,  fprings  from  its  apathy  and 
deje£lion,  and  views  the  enlivening  beam  of  hope 
awakening  it  to  activity.  The  happy  pair^  cafting 
a  retrofpedlive  glance  on  the  time  pafTed,  mutually 
exclaim  with  the  tendereft  emotions,  "  Oh  the 
"  delights  that  we  have  already  experienced !  Oh 
*'  the  joys  that  we  have  already  felt !"  If  the  tear 
of  afflidion  fteal  down  the  cheek  of  the  one,  the 

other 
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Other  with  afFedlion  wipes  it  tenderly  away.  The 
forrows  of  one  are  felt  with  equal  fenfibility  by 
the  other :  and  what  forrow  will  not  an  intercourfe 
of  hearts,  fo  clofely  and  afFeitionately  united,  en- 
tirely fubdue  ?  Day  after  day  they  communicate 
to  each  other  all  that  they  have  feen,  all  that  they 
have  heard,  all  that  they  feel,  and  every  thing  that 
they  know.  Time  flies  before  them  on  hisfwifteft 
pinions.  They  are  never  tired  of  each  other's 
company  and  converfation.  The  only  misfortune 
they  fear,  the  greateft  indeed  they  can  poflibly  ex- 
perience, is  the  misfortune  of  being  feparated  by 
occafional  abfence  or  untimely  death. 

But  Ijuman  happinefs  is  continually  expofed  to 
interruption.  At  the  very  moment,  alas !  when 
we  vainly  think  ourfelves  the  moft  fecure.  Fate, 
by  a  fudden  blow,  ftrikes  its  unhappy  vidiim  even 
in  our  arms.  All  the  pleafures  of  life  then  feem 
for  ever  extinguiflaed,  every  obje6l  alarms  our 
mind,  and  every  place  feems  defart  and  forlorn. 
In  vain  are  our  arms  extended  to  embrace  our  loved 
though  loft  companion ;  in  vain  do  we  invoke  her 
return.  Her  well-known  ftep  ftill  feems  to  beat 
upon  the  liftening  ear,  and  promife  her  approach ; 
but  fufpended  fenfe  returns,  and  thedelufive  founds 
are  heard  no  more.  A  death-like  filence  reigns 
around,  and  involves  us  in  the  (hades  of  dreary  fo- 
litude,  unconfcious  of  every  thing  but  our  bleeding 

hearts. 
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hearts.  Wearied  and  dejected,  we  imagine  our- 
felves  no  longer  capable  of  loving  or  of  being  be- 
loved; and  life  without  love,  to  the  heart  that 
has  once  felt  its  pleafures,  is  more  terrible  than 
death.  So  fudden  a  tranfition  from  the  higheft 
happinefs  to  the  deepeft  mifery  overpowers  the 
mind.  No  kind  friend  appears  to  afluage  our  fuf- 
ferings,  or  feems  capable  of  forming  an  adequate 
idea  of  our  diftrefs.  The  pangs,  indeed,  which 
fuch  a  lofs  inflidls,  cannot  be  conceived,  unlefs  they 
have  been  felt.  The  only  confolation  of  the  un- 
happy fufFerer  is  to  live  in  Solitude,  and  his  only 
wifli  to  die  alone.  But  is  is  under  circumftances 
like  thefe  that  Solitude  enjoys  its  greatefl:  triumph, 
and  the  afflifted  fufFerer  receives  the  greateft  bene- 
fits ;  for  there  is  no  forrow,  however  great,  no 
pang,  however  powerful,  that  it  will  not,  when 
wifely  indulged,  at  firft  foften,  and  at  length  fub- 
due.  The  remedy,  however,  which  Solitude  "  ad- 
minifters  to  a  mind  difeafed,"  is  flow  and  gradual  j 
for  the  art  of  living  alone  requires  fo  much  experi- 
ence, is  fubje6t  to  fo  many  cafualties,  and  depends 
fo  materially  upon  the  temperament  of  the  patient, 
that  it  is  neceflary  we  fhould  attain  a  complete 
maturity  before  any  great  advantages  can  be  de- 
rived from  it.  But  he  who  is  able  to  throw  off 
the  galling  yoke  of  prejudice,  and  poflefTes  a  na- 
tural efteem  and  fondnefs  for  retirement,  will  not 

be 
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be  embarrafled  as  to  the  choice  he  ought  to  make 
under  fuch  circumftances.  Indifferent  to  external 
objeits,  and  averfe  from  the  diffipations  of  the 
world,  he  will  rely  on  the  powers  of  his  mind, 
and  will  never  be  lefs  alone  than  when  he  is 
in  the  company  of  himfelf. 

Men  of  genius  are  frequently  condemned  to 
employments  as  difagreeable  to  the  turn  and  tem- 
per of  their  minds,  as  the  moft  naufeous  medicine 
muft  be  to  an  empty  ftomach.  Confined  to  toil 
on  a  dry  and  difgufting  fubjecl,  fixed  to  a  par- 
ticular fpot,  and  harrafled  by  fubordinate  duties, 
they  relinquifh  all  expectation  of  tranquillity  on 
this  fide  the  grave.  Deprived  of  enjoying  the 
common pleafures  of  nature,  every  objeil:  increafes 
their  difguft.  "  It  is  not  for  us,"  they  exclaim, 
"  that  the  youthful  zephyrs  call  forth  the  budding 
"  foliage  with  their  careffing  breath  ;  that  the 
"  feathered  choir  chant  in  enlivening  ftrains 
"  their  rural  fongs  ;  that  the  verdant  meadows 
*'  are  decked  with  fragrant  flowers."  But  fet 
thefe  complainants  free,  give  them  liberty  and 
leifure  to  think  for  themfelves,  and  the  enthufiafm 
of  their  minds  will  foon  regenerate,  and  foar  into 
the  higheft  regions  of  intelledual  happinefs,  with 
the  bold  wing  and  penetrating  eye  of  the  bird  of 
"Jove. 

If 
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If  Solitude  be  capable  of  diffipating  the  afflictions 
of  perfons  thus  circumftanced,  what  may  not  be  ex- 
pected from  its  influence  on  thofe  who  are  enabled 
to  retire,  atpleafure,  toits  friendlyfhades,  and  who 
have  no  other  wifti  than  to  enjoy  pure  air  and  do- 
meftic  felicity !  When  Ant'ijihenes  was  afked 
what  advantages  philofophy  had  afforded  him,  he 
anfwered,  "  It  has  taught  me  to  fubdite  myfelf.^' 
Pope  fays,  he  never  laid  his  head  upon  his  pillow, 
without  acknowledging  that  the  mofl:  important 
leflbn  of  life  is  to  learn  the  art  of  being  happy  within 
ourfelves.  And  it  feems  to  me  that  we  fhall  all 
find  what  Pope  looked  for,  when  home  is  our  con- 
tent, and  every  thing  about  us,  even  to  the  dog  and 
the  cat^  partakes  of  our  affeclion. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  truly  obferved  by  a  cele- 
brated philofopher,  that  it  is  equally  arrogant  and 
erroneous  to  imagine,  than  man  is  capable,  by  his 
own  exertions,  of  reaching  real  felicity.  He  may, 
however,  modify  the  natural  difpofition  of  his  foul, 
chaftife  his  tafte,  curb  his  inclinations,  ameliorate 
his  fentiments,  and  even  fubdue  his  paflions ;  and 
thereby  not  only  render  himfelf  lefs  fenfible  of  the 
wants  of  life,  but  feel  even  fatisfadlion  under  the 
moft  untoward  circumftances. 

Health  is  certainly  eflential  to  happinefs,and 
yet  there  are  circumftances  and  fituations  under 

which 
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which  the  privation  of  it  may  be  attended  with 
tranquillity. 

How  frequently  have  I  returned  thanks  to  God, 
when  indifpofition  has  prevented  me  from  going 
abroad,  and  enabled  me  to  recruit  my  weakened 
powers  in  folitude  and  filence  !  Obliged  to  drag 
through  the  ftreetsof  the  metropolis  day  after  day 
during  a  number  of  years,  feeble  in  conftitution, 
weak  in  limbs  j  fufceptible,  on  feeling  thefmalleft 
cold,  to  the  fame  fenfation  as  if  knives  were  fepa- 
rating  the  flefh  from  the  bone;  continually  fur- 
rounded,  in  the  courfeofmy  profeflion,  with  the 
moft  afflitSting  forrows ;  it  is  not  furprifing  that  I 
fhould  thank  the  Almighty  with  tears  of  gratitude, 
on  experiencing  even  the  relief  which  a  confine- 
ment by  indifpofition  procured.  A  phyfician,  if 
he  polTefs  fenfibility,  muft,  in  his  anxiety  to  relieve 
the  fufferings  of  others,  frequently  forget  his  own. 
But,  alas !  how  frequently  muft  he  feel  all  the  hor- 
rors of  his  fituation,  when  he  is  fummoned  to  at- 
tend patients  whofe  maladies  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  medicine  !  Under  fuch  circumftances,  the  in- 
difpofition which  excufes  my  attendance,  and 
leaves  me  the  powers  of  thought,  affords  me  com- 
paratively a  fweet  repofe ;  and,  provided  I  am  not 
difturbed  by  the  polite  interruptions  of  ceremonious 
vifitors,  I  enjoy  a  pleafing  folitude.  One  fingle  day 
pafled  undifturbed  at  home  in  literary  leifure,  af- 
Q  '  fords 
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fords  to  my  mind  more  real  pleafure  than  all  the 
circles  of  fafliionable  entertainment  are  able  to 
beftow. 

The  fear  of  being  alone  is  no  longer  felt  either 
by  the  young  or  old,  whenever  the  mind  has  ac- 
quired the  power  of  employing  itfelf  in  fomeufe- 
.  ful  or  agreeable  ftudy.  Ill-humour  may  be  ba- 
nifhed  by  adopting  a  regular  courfe  of  reading. 
Books,  indeed,  cannot  be  infpe£ted  without  pro- 
ducing a  beneficial  effedt, provided  we  always  read 
with  a  pen  or  pencil  in  our  hand,  and  note  ^own 
the  new  ideas  that  may  occur,  or  the  obfervations 
which  confirm  the  knowledge  we  before  polTefTed ; 
for  reading  becomes  not  only  ufelefs,  but  fatiguing, 
unlefs  we  apply  the  information  it  affords  either  to 
our  own  charadters,  or  tothofeof  other  men.  This 
habit,  however,  may  be  eafily  acquired ;  and  then 
books  become  one  of  the  moft  fafe  and  certain  an- 
tidotes to  lallitude  and  difcontent.  By  this  means 
a  man  becomes  his  own  companion,  and  finds  his 
beft  and  moft  cheerful  friend  in  his  own  heart. 

Pleasures  of  this  kind  certainly  furpafs  in  a 
great  degree  all  thofe  which  refult  merely  from  the 
indulgence  of  the  fenfes.  The  pleafures  of  the 
mind,  generally  fpeaking,  fignify  fublime  medita- 
tion, the  profound  deductions  of  reafon,  and  the 
brilliant  effufions  of  the  imagination  j  but  there 

are 
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are  alfo  others,  for  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  which 
neither  extenfive  knowledge  nor  extraordinary  ta- 
lents are  neceflary.  Such  are  the  pleafures  which 
refult  from  aiSlive  labour ;  pleafures  equally  within 
the  reach  of  the  ignorant  and  learned,  and  not  lefs 
exquifite  than  thofe  which  refult  folely  from  the 
mind.  Manual  exertions,  therefore,  ought  never  to 
be  defpifed.  I  am  acquainted  with  gentlemen  who 
underftand  the  mechanifm  of  their  watches,  who 
are  able  to  work  as  painters,  lockfmiths,  carpen- 
ters; and  who  are  not  only  poflefTed  of  the  tools 
and  implements  of  every  trade,  but  know  how  to 
ufe  them.  Such  men  never  feel  the  leaft  difquie- 
tude  from  the  want  of  fociety,  and  are  in  general 
the  happieft  characters  in  exiftence. 

Mental  pleafures  are  within  the  reach  of  all 
perfons  who,  free,  tranquil,  and  afFeilionate,  are 
contented  with  themfelves,  and  at  peace  with 
their  fellow-creatures.  The  mind  contemplates 
the  pranks  of  fchool,  the  fprightly  aberrations  of 
our  boyifh  days,  the  wanton  ftories  of  early  youth, 
our  plays  and  paftimes,and  all  the  little  hopes  and 
fears  of  infancy,  with  fond  delight.  Oh  !  with 
what  approving  fmiles,  and  foft  regret,  the  aged 
caft  their  eyes  upon  thofe  happy  times  when  youth- 
ful incarnation  prompted  all  their  actions,  when 
every  enterprize  was  undertaken  with  lively  vi- 
gour, and  executed  with  undaunted  courage ;  when 
Q  2  difficulties 
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difficulties  were  fought,  merely  for  the  purpofe  of 
furmounting  them  !  Let  us  compare  what  we  were 
formerly  with  what  we  are  at  prefent ;  or  rather, 
by  giving  our  thoughts  a  freer  range,  refledlon  the 
various  events  we  have  experienced  or  obferved  ; 
upon  the  means  that  the  Almighty  employs  to  raife 
or  fink  the  profperity  of  empires ;  upon  the  rapid 
progrefs  made,  even  in  our  time,  in  every  art  and 
fcience  ;  upon  the  diffufion  of  ufeful  knowledge, 
and  the  deftrucSlion  of  dangerous  prejudices;  upon 
the  empire  which  barbarifm  and  fuperftition  have 
gained,  notwithftanding  the  exertions  of  genius 
andreafon  to  prevent  them;  upon  the  fublime  power 
of  the  human  mind  and  its  inefficient  produftions, 
and  languor  will  inftantly  difappear,  and  tranquil- 
lity, peace,  and  good-humour,  prevail. 

Thus  advantage  may  in  Solitude  be  attained  and 
relifhed  at  every  period  of  our  lives  ;  at  the  moft 
advanced  age,  as  well  as  during  the  vigour  of  youth. 
He  who  to  an  unbroken  conftitution  joins  a  free 
and  contented  mind,  and  affiduoufly  cultivates  the 
powers  of  his  underftanding,  will,  if  his  heart  be 
innocent,  at  all  times  enjoy  the  pureft  and  moft 
unalterable  pleafures.  Employment  animates  all 
the  functions  of  the  foul,  and  calls  forth  their 
higheft  energies.  It  is  the  fecret  confcioufnefs 
which  every  perfon  of  a  lively  imagination  pof- 
fefles,  of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  the  dignity 

they 
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they  are  capable  of  attaining,  that  creates  that  no- 
ble anxiety  and  ardour  which  carries  their  efforts 
to  the  fublimeft  heights.  But  if,  either  by  duty 
or  fituation,  we  maintain  too  clofe  an  intercourfe 
with  fociety,  if  we  are  obliged,  in  fpite  of  in- 
clination, to  fubmit  to  frivolous  and  fatiguing 
diilipations,  it  is  only  by  quitting  the  tumult, 
and  entering  into  filent  meditation,  that  we  feel 
that  effervefcence,  that  defire  to  break  from  bond- 
age, to  fly  from  paft  errors,  and  avoid  in  future 
every  noify  and  tumultuous  pleafure. 

The  mind  never  feels  with  more  energy  and 
fatisfa6tion  that  it  lives,  that  it  is  rational,  great, 
adtive,  free,  and  immortal,  than  during  thofe 
moments  in  which  it  excludes  idle  and  imper- 
tinent intruders. 

Of  all  the  vexations  oflife,  there  are  none foin- 
fupportable  as  thofe  infipid  vifits,  thofe  annoying 
partialities,  which  occupy  the  time  of  frivolous 
and  fafliionable  characters.  "  My  thoughts,"  fays 
RouJfeaUj  *'  will  only  come  when  they  pleafe, 
"  and  not  when  I  choofe;"  and  therefore  the  in- 
trufion  of  ftrangers,  or  of  mere  acquaintances, 
were  always  extremely  odious  to  him.  It  was  for 
this  reafon  alone  that  this  extraordinary  character, 
who  feldom  experienced  an  hour  of  tranquillity, 
felt  fuch  indignation  againft  the  importunate  civi- 
Q  3  Cities 
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lities  and  empty  compliments  of  common  conver- 
fation,  whilft  he  enjoyed  the  rational  intercourfe 
offenfible  and  well-informed  minds  with  the  high- 
eft  delight.*  How  frequently  are  the  brighteft 
beamsof  intelledlobfcured  by  affociating  with  low 

and 

♦  *<  I  never  conid  endure,  «<  fays  RouJJeau,  "  the  empty 
"  and  unmeaning  compliments  of  common  converfation :  but 
"  from  converfation  ufeful  or  ingenious,  I  have  always  felt  the 
"  higheft  pleafure,  and  have  nev&i-  refufed  to  partake  of  it."  In 
one  of  thofe  very  elegant  and  fenfible  Epiftles  vt^hich  are  publifh- 
ed  under  the  title  of  "  Fit%oJborr:e's  Letters,"  the  ideas  which 
Zimmerman  feems  to  have  entertainedon  this  fubject  are  very  hap- 
pily exprefled.  "  I  have  had  occafion,"  fays  the  Writer,  in  a  letter 
to  Palamedes,  "  a  thoufand  times,  fince  I  faw  you,  to  wifh  myfelf 
"  in  the  land  luhere  all  things  are  forgotten  ;  at  leaft,  that  I  did 
**  not  live  in  the  memory  of  certain  reftlefs  mortals  of  your  ac- 
*'  quaintance,  who  are  'v'tfitors  by  profejfwn.  The  misfortune  is, 
"  no  retirement  is  fo  remote,  nor  fandtuary  fo  facred,  as  to  af- 
"  ford  a  protection  from  their  impertinence  ;  and  though  we  were 
"  to  fly  to  the  defart,  and  take  refuge  in  the  cells  of  faints  and 
"  hermits,  we  Should  be  alarmed  with  their  unmeaning  -voice, 
"  crying  sven  in  the ivildernefs.  They  fpread  themfelves,  in  truth, 
•<  over  the  whole  face  of  the  land,  and  lay  wafte  the  faireft 
"  hours  of  converfation.  For  my  part  (to  fpeak  of  them  in  a 
♦•  ftyle  fuitable  to  their  tafte  and  talents)  I  look  upon  them  not 
*'  as  paying  vifits,  but  vijitations ;  and  am  never  obliged  to  give 
"  audience  to  one  of  this  fpecies,  that  I  do  not  confider  my- 
*'  felf  as  under  a  judgment  for  thofe  numberlefs  hours  which  I 
"  have  fpent  in  vain.  If  thefe  fons  and  daughters  of  idlenefs 
•♦  and  folly  would  be  perfuaded  to  enter  into  an  exclufive  fociety 
"  among  themfelves,  the  reft  of  the  world  might  poflefs  their 
•*  moments  unmolefted  :  but  nothing  lefs  wilj  fatisfy  them  than 
•'  opening  a  general  commerce,  and  failing  into  every  port  where 
<'  choice  or  chance  may  drive  them.    Were  we  to  live,  indeed, 

"  to 
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snd  little  mfnds  !  how  frequently  do  the  foundeft 
underftandings  become  frivolous,  by  keeping  fri- 
volous company!  For,  although  thofe  bright 
beams  are  immediate  emanations  from  the  Deity 
on  the  mind  of  man,  they  muft  be  matured  by  me- 
ditation and  rej^eilion,  before  they  can  give  ele- 
vation to  genius,  and  confiftency  to  character. 

Virtues  to  which  the  mind  cannot  rife  even 
when  aflifted  by  the  moft  advantageous  intercourfe, 
are  frequently  the  fruits  of  Solitude.  Deprived 
for  ever  of  the  company  and  converfationof  thofe 
whom  we  love  and  efteem,  we  endeavour  to  charm 
the  uneafy  void  by  every  effort  in  our  power  ;  but 
while  Love  and  Frlendjhip  lead  us  by  the  hand, 
and  cherifh  us  by  their  care,  we  lean  inceflantly 
on  their  bofoms,  and  remain  inert.  Solitude,  were 
it  for  this  reafon  alone,  is  indifpenfably  neceflary  to 
the  human  character ;  for  when  men  are  enabled 
to  depend  on  themfelves  alone,  the  foul,  tolTed 
about  by  the  tempefts  of  life,  acquires  new  vigour ; 
O  4  learns 

"  to  the  years  of  the  Antediluvians,  one  might  afford  to  refign 
"  fome  part  of  one's  own  timein  charitable  relief  of  the  infufter- 
"  able  weight  of  theirs  ;  but  fince  the  days  of  man  are  fhrunk  into 
'*  a  few  hafty  revolutions  of  the  fun,  whole  afternoons  are  much 
"  too  confiderable  a  facrifice  to  be  offered  up  to  tame  civility. 
"  What  heightens  the  contempt  of  this  charader  is,  that  they 
"  who  have  fo  much  of  the  force,  have  always  the  leaft  of  the 
"  power  of  friendfhip  :  and  though  they  will  "  cra^e  their  cha- 
"  riot  'wheels,''''  as  Milton  expreffes  it,  to  dejlroy  your  repojt,  they 
"  will  not  drive  half  the  length  of  a  ftreet  to  ajjiji  your  di/infs.'" 
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learns  to  bear  with  conftancy,   or  avoid   with 
addrefs,  thofe  dangerous  rocks  on  which  vulgar 
minds  are  inevitably  wrecked  ;  and  difcovers  con-  ' 
tinually  new  refources,  by  which  the  mind  re- 
fifts  with  ftoic  courage  the  rigours  of  its  fate. 

Weak  minds  always  conceive  it  moft  fafe  to 
adopt  the  fentiments  of  the  multitude.  They  ne- 
ver venture  to  exprefs  an  opinion  upon  any  fub- 
je£t  until  the  majority  have  decided  ;  and  blindly 
follow  the  fentiments  of  the  many,  whether  upon 
men  or  things,  without  troubling  themfelves  to 
inquire  who  are  right,  or  on  which  fide  truth 
preponderates,  A  love  of  equity  and  truth,  in- 
deed, is  feldom  found,  except  in  thofe  who  have 
no  dread  of  Solitude.  Men  of  diflipation  never 
protect  the  weak,  or  avenge  the  opprelTed.  If 
the  various  and  powerful  hofts  of  knaves  and 
fools  are  your  enemies,  if  you  have  been  injured 
in  your  property  by  injuftice,  or  traduced  in  your 
fame  by  calumny,  you  muft  not  fly  for  prote£l:ion 
and  redrefs  to  men  of  light  and  diflipated  charac- 
ters ;  for  they  are  merely  the  organs  of  error, 
and  the  conduit-pipes  of  prejudice. 

The  knowledge  of  our f elves  is  in  Solitude  more 
eafily  and  eiFedlually  acquired  than  in  any  other 
fituation  ;  for  we  there  live  in  habits  of  the  ftridleft 
intimacy  with  our  own  bofoms.     It  is  certainly 

poffible 
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poflible  for  men  to  be  deliberate  and  wife  even 
amidft  all  the  tumultuous  folly  of  the  world,  efpe- 
cially  if  their  principles  be  well  fixed  before  they 
enter  on  the  ftage  of  life;  but  integrity  is  un- 
doubtedly more  eafily  preferved  in  the  innocent 
fimplicicy  of  Solitude,  than  in  the  corrupted  inter- 
courfes  of  Society.  In  the  world  how  many  men 
pleafe  only  by  their  vices  !  How  many  profligate 
villains,  and  unprincipled  adventurers,  ofinfinuat- 
ing  manners,  are  well  received  only  becaufe  they 
have  learnt  the  art  of  adminiftering  to  the  follies, 
the  weaknefles,  and  the  vices  of  others  !  The 
mind,  intoxicated  with  the  fumes  of  that  incenfe 
which  artful  flattery  is  continually  offering  to  it, 
is  rendered  incapable  of  juftly  appreciating  the 
characters  of  men.  On  the  contrary,  we  truly 
difcover  in  the  filence  of  Solitude  the  inward  com- 
plexion of  the  heart ;  and  learn  not  only  what  the 
characters  of  men  are,  but  what  in  truth  and  na- 
ture they  ought  to  be. 

How  many  new  and  ufeful  difcoveries  may  be 
made  by  occafionally  forcing  ourfelves  from  the 
vortex  of  the  world,  and  retiring  to  the  calm  en- 
joyments of  ftudy  and  refleClion  !  To  accomplifh 
this  end,  it  is  only  neceffary  to  commune  ferioufly 
with  our  own  hearts,  and  to  examine  our  adions 
with  impartiality.  The  worldly-minded  man,  in- 
deed, has  reafon  to  avoid  this  felf-examination,  for 

the 
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the  refult  would  in  all  probability  be  painful  to  his 
feelings ;  as  he  who  only  judges  of  himfelf  by  the 
flattering  opinionswhich  others  may  have  exprefled 
of  his  character  ,will,  in  fuch  a  fcrutiny,  behold  with 
furprife,  that  he  is  the  miferable  flave  of  habit  and 
public  opinion;  fubmitting  himfelf  with  fcrupu- 
lous  exadtnefs,  and  the  beft  poffible  grace,  to  the 
tyranny  of  faftiion  and  eftablifhed  ceremony;  ne- 
ver venturing  to  oppofe  their  influence,  however 
ridiculous  and  abfurd  it  may  be  ;  and  obfequioufly 
following  the  example  of  others,  without  daring  to 
refill  purfuits  which  every  one  feems  fo  highly  to 
approve.     He  will  perceive,  that  almofl  all  his 
thoughts  and  adlions  are  engendered  by  a  bafe 
fear  of  himfelf,  or  arife  from  a  fervile  complai- 
fance  to  others ;  that  he  only  feeks  to  flatter  the 
vanities,  and  indulge  the  caprices,  of  his  fuperiors, 
and  becomes  the  contemptible  minifter  of  thefe 
men,  without  daring  to  offer  them  the  fmalleft 
contradidlion,  or  hazard  an  opinion  that  is  likely 
to  give  them  the  leaft  difpleafure.     Whoever 
with  calm  confideration  views  this  terrifying  pic- 
ture, will  feel,  in  the  filent  emotions  of  his  heart, 
the  neceflity  of  occafionally  retiring  into  Soli^ 
tude,  and  feeking  fociety  with   men  of  nobler 
fentiments  and  purer  principles. 

Let  everyone,  therefore,  who  wifhes  to  think 
with  dignity,  or  live  with  eafe,  feek  the  retreats 

of 
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o(  Solitude,  and  enter  into  a  friendly  intercourfe 
with  his  own  heart.  How  fmall  a  portion  of  true 
philofophy,  with  an  enlightened  underftanding, 
will  render  it  humble  and  compliant!  But  in  the 
mills  of  prejudice,  dazzled  by  the  intelledlual  glim- 
mer of  falfe  lights,  every  one  miftakes  the  true  path, 
and  feeks  for  happinefs  in  the  fhades  of  darknefs, 
and  in  the  labyrinths  of  obfcurity.  The  habits  of 
retirement  and  tranquillity  can  alone  enable  us  to 
make  a  juft  eftimate  of  men  and  things ;  and  it  is 
by  renouncing  all  the  prepofleffions  which  the  cor- 
ruptions of  fociety  have  implanted  in  the  mind, 
that  we  make  the  firft  advances  towards  the  re- 
ftoration  of  reafon,  and  the  attainment  of  felicity. 

We  have  hitherto  only  pointed  out  one  clafs  of 
the  general  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from 
rational  Solitude,  but  there  are  many  others  which 
apply  ftill  more  clofely  to  mens'  bufinefs  and  bo- 
foms.  Who,  alas  !  is  there  that  has  not  experi- 
enced its  comforting  influence  in  the  keeneft  ad- 
verfities  of  life?  Who  is  there  that  does  not  feek 
relief  from  its  friendly  fhades  in  the  languors  of 
convalefcence,  in  the  pangs  of  affli6lion,  and  even 
in  that  diftrefsful  moment,  when  death  deprives 
us  of  thofe  whofe  company  was  the  charm  and 
folace  of  our  lives  ?  Happy  are  they  who  know 
the  advantages  of  a  religious  retirement^  of  that 
holy  reji  in  which  the  virtues  rivet  thcmfelves 

more 
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more  clofely  to  the  foul,  and  in  which  every  man, 
when  he  is  on  the  bed  of  death,  devoutly  wifhes 
he  had  lived. 

But  thefe  ad  vantages  become  more  confpicuous 
when  we  compare  the  manner  of  thinking  which 
employs  the  mind  of  a  folitary  philofopher  with 
that  of  a  worldly  fenfualift ;  the  tirefome  and  tu- 
multuous lifeof  the  one  with  theeafe  and  tranquil- 
lity of  the  other  ;  the  horrors  which  difturb  the 
death-bed  of  vice,  with  the  calm  figh  which  ac- 
companies the  expiring  foul  of  virtue.  This  is  the 
awful  moment  in  which  we  feel  how  important  it 
is  to  commune  morally  with  ourfelves,  and  reli- 
gioufly  with  our  Creator ;  to  enable  us  to  bear  the 
fufFerings  of  life  with  dignity,  and  the  pains  of 
death  with  eafe.*  The 

*  PoNTANUs,  a  man  celebrated  among  the  early  reftorers 
of  Literature,  thought  the  fturiy  of  our  own  hearts  of  fo  much  im-f 
portance,  that  he  has  recommended  it  from  his  tomb  :  Sum  Jo- 
*'  ANNEsJoviANUs  PoN  TANUS,  quem  ama-verutit  bona  mujte, 
"  /"ffexeruttt  vlri  frobi,  honejiaverutit  regis  domin'i ;  jam  few  qui  Jim  y 
<<  veloqul  fotlus  fuerlm  ;  ego  vera  te,  hoffes,  nojcere  In  tenehrh  ne- 
"  queoy  Jed  te  Ijjum  ut  nojcas  rogo,'"'' — Seneca  alfo  fays,  "  Death 
*'  falls  heavy  upon  him  who  is  too  much  known  to  others,  and 
«'  too  little  to  himfelf : 

"  Illi  mors  gravis  incubat 

"  Q,\ii,    notus  nimis  omnibus, 

*'  Ignotus  moritur  fibi." 

*'  To  him,  alas !  to  him  I  fear 

"  The  face  of  death  will  terrible  appear, 

ft  who 
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The  fick,  theTorrowful,  and  the  difcontented, 
may  find  equal  relief  in  Solitude ;  it  adminifters 
a  balm  to  their  tortured  fouls,  heals  the  deep  and 
painful  wounds  they  have  received,  and  in  time 
reftores  them  to  their  priftine  health  and  vigour. 
The  deceitful  fhrine  in  which  the  intoxication  of 
fenfuality  involved  health  and  happinefs  difappears, 
and  they  behold,  in  the  place  of  imaginary  joys, 
thqfe  obje£ls  only  which  afford  real  pleafure.  Prof- 
perity  arrays  every  objed:  in  the  moft  glowing  and 
delightful  colours ;  but  to  adverfity  every  thing  ap- 
pears black  and  difmal.  Nor  are  the  errors  of  thefe 
contrary  extremes  difcovered  until  the  moment 
when  the  curtain  drops,  and  diflipates  the  illufion : 
the  deceitful  dream  continues  until  the  imagina- 
tion is  filenced.  The  unhappy  then  perceive  that 
the  Almighty  was  watching  over  them,  even  when 
they  conceived  themfelves  entirely  abandoned. 
The  happy  then  difcover  the  vanity  of  thofe  plea- 
fures  and  amufements  to  which  they  furrendered 
themfelves  fo  implicitly  during  the  intoxication  of 
the  world,  and  refle(5l  ferioufly  upon  their  mifcon- 
du£l ;  upon  their  prefent  ftate  and  future  deftiny  j 
and  upon  the  modes  moft  likely  to  condud  them 

to 

*'  Who,  in  his  life,  flatt'ring  his  fenfelefs  pride, 
"  By  being  known  to  all  the  world  befide, 
"  Does  not  himfelf,  when  he  is  dying,  know, 
**  Nor  what  he  is,  nor  whither  he's  to  go." 

Ciiuley. 
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to  true  felicity.  Howmiferable  fhould  webe,were 
the  Divine  Providence  to  grant  us  everything  we 
defire  !  At  the  very  inftant  when  we  conceive  all 
the  happinefs  of  our  lives  annihilated,  God,  per- 
haps, is  performing  fomething  extraordinary  in  our 
favour.  Certain  it  is,  that  patience  and  perfeve- 
rance  will,  in  Solitude,  convert  the  deepeft  forrow 
into  tranquillity  and  joy.  Thofe  objeds  which, 
at  a  diftance,  appear  menacing,  lofe,  on  a  nearer 
approach,  their  difagreeable  afpedl,  and,  in  the 
event,  frequently  produce  the  moft  agreeable  plea- 
fures.  He  who  tries  every  expedient,  who  boldly 
oppofes  himfelf  to  every  difficulty,  who  fteadily 
refills  every  obftacle,  who  negle£l:s  no  exertion 
within  his  power,  and  relies  with  confidence  on 
the  affiflance  of  God,  extradls  from  affliction  both 
its  poifon  and  its  fting,  and  deprives  misfortune 

of  its  vidlory.* 

Sorrow 

*  Dr.  ^ohnfon  ohkrves,  that  "  It  is  one  of  the  chief  pre- 
**  cepts  of  the  Stoical  Philofophy,  that  Man  Aould  never  fuf- 
**  fer  his  happinefs  to  depend  upon  external  circumftances  ;  a 
"  precept,  indeed,  which  that  lofty  (ed  has  extended  beyond 
*'  the  condition  of  human  life,  and  in  which  fome  of  them  (eem 
*'  to  have  comprized  an  utter  exclufion  of  all  corporeal  pain  and 
"  pleafure  from  the  regard  or  attention  of  a  wife  man.  Such 
"  Japkntla  injaniens,  as  Horace  calls  the  doftrine  of  another  fedl, 
**  fuch  extravagance  of  philofophy,  can  want  neither  authority 
♦*  nor  argument  for  its  confutation  ;  it  is  overthrown  by  the  ex- 
"  perience  of  every  hour,  and  the  powers  of  nature  rife  up 
"  againft  it.     But,"  continues  he,  "  we  may  very  properly  in- 

**  quire. 
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Sorrow,  misfortune,  and  ficknefs,  foon  render 
Solitude  eafy  and  familiar  to  our  minds.  How 
willingly  do  we  renounce  the  world,  and  become 
indifferent  to  all  its  pleafures,  when  the  infidious 
eloquence  of  the  paflions  is  filenced,  and  our  powers 
are  debilitated  by  vexation  or  ill  health !  It  is  then 
we  perceive  the  weaknefs  of  thofe  fuccours  which 
the  world  affords.  How  many  ufeful  truths,  alas ! 
has  the  bed  of  ficknefs  and  forrow  inflilled  even 
into  the  minds  of  Kings  and  Princes !  truths  which, 
in  the  hour  of  health,  they  would  have  been  unable 
to  learn  amidfl  the  deceitful  counfels  of  their  pre- 
tended friends.  The  time,  indeed,  in  which  a  va- 
letudinary is  capable  of  employing  his  powers  with 
facility  and  fuccefs,  in  a  manner  conformable  to 
hisdefigns,  isfhort,  and  runs  rapidly  away.  Thofe 
only  who  enjoy  robufl  health  can  exclaim,  "  Thne 
**  is  my  oivn  ;  for  he  who  labours  under  continual 
ficknefs  and  fufFering,  and  whofe  avocations  de- 
pend on  the  public  neceflity  or  caprice,  can  never 
fay  that  that  he  has  one  moment  to  himfelf.  He  muft 

watch 

"  quire,  how  near  to  this  exalted  ftate  It  is  In  our  power  to  ap- 
♦'  proach,  how  far  we  can  exempt  ourfelves  from  outward  Influ- 
"  ences,  and  fecure  to  our  minds  a  ftate  of  tranquillity  :  for 
<'  though  the  boaft  of  abfolute  independence  is  ridiculous  and 
"  vain,  yet  a  mean  flexibility  to  every  impulfe,  and  a  patient 
"  fubmiflion  to  the  tyranny  of  cafual  troubles,  is  below  the  dig- 
"  nity  of  that  mind,  which,  however  depraved,  or  weakened, 
"  boafts  Its  derivation  from  a  celeftlal  original,  and  hopes  for  an 
*'  union  with  infinite  goodnefs  and  invariable  felicity." 

Rambler,  No.  6- 


J' 
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watch  the  fleeting  hours  as  they  pafs,  and  feize  an 
interval  of  leifure  when  and  where  he  can.  Ne- 
ceffity  as  well  as  reafon  convinces  him  that  he 
muft,  in  fpite  of  his  daily  fufFerings,  his  wearied 
body,  or  his  harrafled  mind,  firmly  refift  his  accu- 
mulating troubles ;  and,  if  he  would  fave  himfelf 
from  becoming  the  victim  of  dejedlion,  he  muft 
manfully  combat  the  difficulties  by  which  he  is  at- 
tacked. The  more  we  enervate  ourfelves,  the  more 
we  become  the  prey  of  ill  health;  but  determined 
courage,  and  obftinate  refiftance,  frequently  reno- 
vate our  powers ;  and  he  who,  in  the  the  calm 
of  Solitude,  vigorously  wreftles  with  misfortune, 
is,  in  the  event,  fure  of  gaining  a  vidlory. 

The  influence  of  the  mind  upon  the  body  is  a 
confolatory  truth  to  thofe  who  are  fubjedl  to  con- 
ftitutional  complaints.  Supported  by  this  reflec- 
tion, the  efFeds  of  reafon  continue  unfubdued ; 
the  influence  of  religion  maintains  its  empire  ; 
and  the  lamentable  truth,  that  men  of  the  fineft 
fenfibility,  and  mofl:  cultivated  underftanding,  fre- 
quently poflTefs  lefs  fortitude  under  afilidions  than 
the  moft  vulgar  of  mankind,  remains  unknown.  * 

Campenella, 

*  This  weaknefs  of  human  nature  is  finely  illuftrated  by  Dr. 
Jbbnfon  in  his  celebrated  Hiftory  of  Rajfelas,  Prince  of  Abyf- 
finia.  The  Prince  attends  the  ledures  of  a  Philofopher,  who 
compared   reafon   to   the  fun,  of  which  the  light  is  conftant, 

uniform, 
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CaMpeNella  J  incredible  as  itmay  feem,  fuffered 
by  the  indulgence  of  melancholy  refledlions,  a  fpe- 
cies  of  mental  torture  more  painful  than  any  bodily 
torture  could  have  produced.     I  can,  however, 

-    from 

uniform,  and  lafting  ;  communicated  various  precepts  for  the  con- 
queft  of  paflion  }  and  difplayed  the  happinefs  of  thofe  who  had  ob- 
tained the  important  Yidlory,  after  which  man  is  no  longer  the 
flave  of  fear,  or  the  fool  of  hope  ;  is  no  more  emaciated  by  ehvy, 
inflamed  by  anger,  emafculated  by  tendeniefs,  or  depreffed  by 
grief}  and  concluded  that  this  ftate  only  was  happinefs,  and  that 
this  happinefs  was  in  every  one's  power.  Rajfelas  liftencd  to 
him  with  the  veneration  due  to  the  inftrudlions  of  a  fuperior  be- 
ing, and  implored  the  liberty  of  viliting  fo  great  a  mafter  of  true 
wifdom.  On  the  enfuing  day  the  Prince  entered  the  apartment 
of  the  Philofopher,  whom  he  found  in  a  roonfi  half  darkened, 
with  his  eyes  mifty,  and  his  face  pale.  "  Sir,"  faid  the  Philo- 
fopher, **  you  are  come  at  a  time  when  all  liuman  friendfhip  is 
"  ufelefs.  What  I  fufFer  cannot  be  remedied  j  what  I  have  loft; 
*'  cannot  be  fupplied.  My  daughter,  my  only  daughter,  from 
"  whofe  tendernefs  I  expeifted  all  the  comforts  of  my  age,  died 
**  laft:  night  of  a  fever.  My  views,  my  purpofes,  my  hopes,  are 
"  at  an  end.  I  am  now  a  lonely  being,  difunited  from  fociety." 
The  Prince  remonftrated  againft  the  excefs  of  his  afflidtion. 
"  Young  man,"  replied  the  Philofoplier,  *'  you  fpeak  like  one 
•*  who  has  never  felt  the  pangs  of  feparation." — "  Have  you 
"  then  forgot  the  precepts,"  faid  Rajfelas,  "  which  you  fo 
"  powerfully  enforced  }  Has  wifdom  no  ilrcngth  to  arm  the  heart 
**  againft  calamity  ?  Confider  that  external  things  are  naturally 
*'  variable,  but  Truth  and  Reafon  are  always  the  fame."  "  What 
*'  comfort,"  faid  the  mourner,  "  can  Truth  and  Reafon  afford 
*<  me  >  Of  what  effe£t  are  they  now,  but  to  tell  me  that  my 
*'  daughter  will  not  be  reftored  ?"  This  illuftrationof  the  inef- 
ficacy  of  philofophy,  to  counteract  or  fubdue  the  fenfibilities  of 
human  nature  under  deep  calamity,  brings  to  mindanobfervation 
R  of 
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from  my  own  experience,  affert  that,  even  in  the 
extremity  of  diftrefs,  every  objeft  which  diverts  the 
attention,  foftens  the  evils  we  endure,  and  frequent- 
ly drives  them  entirely  away.  By  diverting  the 
attention,  many  celebrated  philofophers  have  been 
able  not  only  to  preferve  a  tranquil  mind  in  the 
midft  of  the  moft  poignant  fufFerings,  but  have 
even  increafed  the  ftrength  of  their  intelledual  fa- 
culties, in  fpite  of  their  corporeal  pains.  RouJJeau 
compofed  the  greater  part  of  his  immortal  works 
under  the  continual  preffure  of  ficknefs  and  for- 
row.*  Gellert,  who,  by  his  mild,  agreeable,  and 
inftru6live  writings,  has  become  the  preceptor 
of  Germany,  certainly  found,  in  this  interefting 
occupation,  the  fecret  remedy  againfl  melancholy. 
Mendelfohm^  at  an  age  far  advanced  in  life,  and 
not,  in  general,  fubjedl:  to  dejection,  was  for  a  long 
time  opprefTed  by  analmoft  inconceivable  derange- 
ment of  the  nervous  fyftem  ;  but,  by  fubmitting 
with  patience  and  docility  to  his  fufFerings,  heftill 

maintains 

of  Dr.  Goldfmith'i,  that  "  Philofophy  may  be  an  excellent 
*'  horfe  in  the  ftable,  but  is  generally  an  arrant  jade  upon  the 
*•  road." 

*  The  author  of  that  ftupendoio  and  elaborate  work,  "  The 
"  Englifli  Diftionary,"  thus  eloquently  and  aftedingly  defcribes 
the  circumftances  under  which  it  was  compiled.  "  It  may  gra- 
**  tify  curiofity  to  inform  it,  that  Th  e  English  Die  tion  ah  v 
"  was  written  with  very  little  afiiftance  of  the /i?fl/-«e<f,  and  with- 
♦'  out  any  patronage  of  the  great :  not  in  the  foft  obfcurities  of 
<'  retirement,  nor  under  the  fhelter  of  academic  bowers,  but 
"  amidft  inconvenience  and  diftraftion,  in  ficknefs  and  in  forrow ." 
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maintains  all  the  noble  and  high  advantages  of 
youth.  Garve^  who  was  for  feveral  years  unable 
to  read,  to  write,  or  even  to  think,  has  fince  pro- 
duced his  Treatife  upon  Cicero^  in  which  this 
profound  writer,  fo  circumfpedl  in  all  his  expref- 
fions,  that  he  appears  hurt  if  any  improper  word 
efcapes  his  pen,  thanks  the  Almighty,  with  a  fort 
of  rapture,  for  the  weaknefs  of  his  conftitution, 
becaufe  it  had  taught  him  the  extraordinary  in- 
fluence which  the  powers  of  the  mind  have  over 
thofe  of  the  body. 

Solitude  is  not  merely  defirable, but  abfolute- 
ly  neceflary,  to  thofe  characters  who  poflefs  fenfi- 
bilities  too  quick,  and  imaginations  too  ardent, 
to  live  quietly  in  the  world,  and  who  are  incelfant- 
ly  inveighing  againftmen  and  things.  Thofe  who 
fufFer  their  minds  to  be  fubdued  by  circumftances 
which  would  fcarcely  produce  an  emotion  in  other 
bofoms ;  who  complain  of  the  feverity  of  their  mif- 
fortunes  on  occafions  which  others  would  not  feel  j 
who  are  difpiritedby  every  occurrence  which  does 
not  produce  immediate  fatisfadlion  and  pleafurej 
who  are  inceflantly  tormented  by  the  illufions  of 
fancy ;  who  are  unhinged  and  dejedled  the  moment 
profperity  is  out  of  their  view  j  who  repine  at  what 
they  poflefs,  from  an  ignorance  of  what  they  really 
want ;  whofe  minds  are  for  ever  veering  from  one 
vain  wifh  to  another  j  who  are  alarmed  at  every 
thing,  and  enjoy  nothing  J  are  not  formed  for  focie- 
R  2  ty, 
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ty,  and,  if  Solitude  have  no  power  to  heal  their 
wounded  fpirits,  are  certainly  incurable. 

Men  who  in  other  refpe£ls  pofTefs  rational  minds 
and  pious  difpofitions,  frequently  fall  into  low  fpi- 
rits and  defpair ;  but  it  is  in  general  almoft  entire- 
ly their  own  fault.  If  it  proceed,  as  is  generally 
the  cafe,  from  unfounded  fears  j  if  they  love  to 
torment  themfelves  and  others  on  every  trivial  dis- 
appointment or  flight  indifpofition ;  if  they  con- 
ftantly  refort  to  medicine  for  that  relief  which  r^afon 
alone  can  beftow  j  if  they  fondly  indulge,  inftead  of 
repreffing,  thefe  idle  fancies  ;  if,  after  having  en- 
dured the  moft  excruciating  pains  with  patience, 
and  fupported  the  greateft  misfortunes  with  forti- 
tude, they  neither  can  nor  will  learn  to  bear  the 
puncSture  of  the  fmalleft  pin,  or  thofe  trifling  adver- 
fities  to  which  human  life  is  unavoidably  fubjedl ; 
they  can  only  attribute  their  unhappy  condition  to 
their  own  mifcondudl;  and,  although  they  might, 
by  no  very  irkfome  eflfort  of  their  underftandings, 
look  with  an  eye  of  compofure  and  tranquillity 
on  the  multiplied  and  fatal  fires  ifluing  from  the 
dreadful  cannon's  mouth,  will  continue  fhame- 
fully  fubdued  by  the  idle  apprehenfion  of  being 
fired  at  by  pop-guns. 

All  thefe  qualities  of  the  foul,  fortitude,  firm- 
nefs,  and  ftoic  inflexibility,  are  much  fooner  ac- 
quired 
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quired  by  filent  meditation  than  amidft  the  noify 
intercourfes  of  mankind,  where  innumerable  dif- 
ficulties continually  oppofe  us  ;  where  ceremony, 
fervility,  flattery,  and  fear,  contaminate  our  difpo- 
fitJons  ;  where  every  occurrence  oppofes  our  en- 
deavours ;  and  where,  for  this  reafon,  men  of 
the  weakefl:  minds,  and  moft  contracted  notions, 
become  more  ailive  and  popular,  gain  more  at- 
tention, and  are  better  received,  than  men  of  feel- 
ing hearts  and  liberal  underftandings. 

The  mind,  in  fliort,  fortifies  itfelf  with  impreg- 
nable ftrength  in  the  bowers  of  folitary  retirement 
againft  every  fpecies  of  fufFering  and  affliilion. 
The  frivolous  attachments  which,  in  the  world, 
divert  the  foul  from  its  proper  objedls,  and  drive  it 
wandering,  as  chance  may  dire6l,  into  an  eccentric 
void,  die  away.  Contented,  from  experience,  with 
the  little  which  nature  requires,  rejedling  every 
fuperfluous  defire,  and  having  acquired  a  complete 
knowledge  of  ourfelves,  the  vifitations  of  the  Al- 
mighty, when  he  chaftifes  us  withafflidlion,  hum- 
bles our  prefumptuous  pride,  difappoints  our  vain 
conceits,  reftrains  the  violence  of  our  pafllons,  and 
makes  us  fenfible  of  our  inanity  and  weaknefs,  are 
received  with  compofure,  and  felt  without  furprife. 
How  many  important  truths  do  we  here  learn  of 
which  the  worldly-minded  man  has  no  idea !  Caft- 
ing  the  eye  of  calm  refledion  on  ourfelves,  and 
R  3  on 
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on  the  objefts  around  us,  how  refigned  we  become 
to  the  lot  of  humanity !  How  different  every  ob- 
jedl  appears  !  The  heart  expands  to  every  noble 
fentiment ;  the  bloom  of  confcious  virtue  bright- 
ens on  the  cheek  ;  the  mind  teems  with  fublime 
conceptions ;  and,  boldly  taking  the  right  path, 
we  at  length  reach  the  bowers  of  innocence,  and 
the  plains  of  peace. 

On  the  death  of  a  beloved  friend,  we  con- 
ftantly  feel  a  ftrong  defire  to  withdraw  from  fo- 
ciety;  but  our  worldly  acquaintances  unite  in 
general  to  deftroy  this  laudable  inclination.  Con- 
ceiving it  improper  to  mention  the  fubjedlof  our 
grief,  our  companions,  cold  and  indifferent  to  the 
event,  furround  us,  and  think  their  duties  fufH- 
ciently  difcharged  by  paying  the  tributary  vifit, 
and  amufmg  us  with  the  current  topics  of  the 
town.  Such  idle  pleafantries  cannot  convey  a 
balm  of  comfort  into  the  wounded  heart. 

When  I,  alas!  within  two  years  after  my  ar- 
rival in  Germany,  lofl  the  lovely  idol  of  my 
heart,  the  amiable  companion  of  my  former  days, 
I  exclaimed  a  thoufand  times  to  my  furrounding 
friends,  "  Oh/  leave  me  to  my f elf /"  Her  departed 
fpirit  ftill  hovers  round  me  :  the  tender  recolle<Sion 
of  her  fociety,  the  affli£ling  remembrance  of  her 
fufFerings  on  my  account,  are  always  prefent  to 

my 
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my  mind.     What  mildnefs  and  affability  !     Her 
death  was  as  calm  and  refigned  as  her  life  was  pure 
and  virtuous.     During  five  long  months  the  lin- 
gering pangs  of  diflblution  hung  continually  round 
her.     One  day,  as  (he  reclined  upon  her  pillow, 
while  I  read  to  her  "   The  Death  of  Chriji^" 
by  Rammler^  fhe  caft  her  eyes  over  the  page,  and 
filently  pointed  out  to  me  the  following  paflage  : 
*'  My  breath  grows  weak,  my  days  are  fhortened, 
*'  my  heart  is  full  of  afflidlion,  and  my  foul  pre- 
*'  pares  to  take  its  flight."    Alas  !  when  I  recall 
all  thofe  circumftances  to  my  mind,  and  recolledt 
how  impoflible  it  was  for  me  to  abandon  the  world 
at  that  moment  of  anguifh  and  diftrefs,  when 
I  carried  the  feeds  of  death  within  my  bofom, 
when  I  had  neither  fortitude  to  bear  my  afflic« 
tions,  nor  courage  to  refift  them,  while  I  was 
yet  purfued  by  malice,  and  traduced  by  calumny, 
I  caneafily  conceive,  in  fuch  a  fituation,  that  my 
exclamation  might  be,  "   Leave  me  to  myfelf" 
To  a  heart  thus  torn  by  too  rigorous  a  deflriny 
from  the  bofom  that  was  opened  for  its  reception, 
from  a  bofom  in  which  it  fondly  dwelt,  from  an 
cbjedl  that  it  dearly  loved,  detached  from  every 
object,  at  a  lofs  where  to  fix  its  affedlion,  or  com- 
municate its  feelings,  Solitude  alone  can  admi- 
nifter  comfort. 

The  rich  and  the  poor,  the  happy  and  the  mi- 
R  4  ferable, 
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ferable,  the  healthy  and  the  fick,  in  fhort,  all  de^ 
fcriptions  of  perfons,whatever  may  be  their  ftations 
or  their  circumftances  in  life,  will  experience  in- 
finite advantages  in  a  religious  retirement  from  the 
world.  It  is  not,  alas  !  in  the  temples  of  pleafure, 
in  thofe  meetings  where  every  one  drains  the  cup 
of  folly  to  its  loweft  dregs,  in  thofe  coteries  where 
vulgar  gaiety  reforts,  in  brilliant  aflemblies,  or  at 
luxurious  boards,  that  the  mind  acquires  thofe  re- 
fined and  exalted  notions  which  reftrain  the  fen- 
fiial  appetites,  ennoble  the  pleafures  of  life,  bring 
futurity  to  view,  andbanifti,  from  a  fhort  and  tran- 
fitory  exiftence,  an  inordinate  fondnefs  for  thedif- 
fipations  of  the  world.  It  is  in  Solitude  alone  that 
we  are  capable  of  averting  our  eyes  from  thofe  dan- 
gerous fcenes,  and  cafting  them  towards  the  celef- 
tial  Providence  which  protects  us.  It  is  only  du- 
ring the  filent  hour  of  pious  meditation  that  we 
recur  to  the  confolatory  idea,  to  the  bland  and 
fatisfadtory  fentiment,  that  the  eye  of  the  Almighty 
is  forever  tenderly  viewing  the  a(3:ionsof  his  crea- 
tures, kindly  fuperintending  all  our  concerns,  and, 
by  his  power  and  his  goodnefs,  directing  our  ways. 
The  bright  image  of  our  Creator  appears  to  us  in 
Solitude  on  every  fide.*     Emancipated  from  the 

dangerous 

*  The  following  addrefs  to  the  Deity  is  tranflated  from  Boe- 
tbitis  by  a  celebrated  moral  Philofopher : 

*'  O  Thou 
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dangerous  fermentation  of  the  paffions,  we  con- 
template with  ferioufnefs  and  vigour,  with  free- 
dom and  with  confidence,  the  attainment  of  fu- 
preme  felicity,  and  enjoy  in  thought  the  happinefs 
we  hope  ultimately  to  reach.  In  this  holy  me- 
ditation every  ignoble  fentiment,  every  painful 
anxiety,  every  low  thought  and  vulgar  care, 
vanifli  from  the  mind. 

Solitude,  when  it  has  ripened  and  prefer ved 
the  tender  and  humane  feelings  of  the  heart,  and 
created  in  the  mind  a  falutary  diftruft  of  our  vain 
reafon  and  boafted  abilities,  may  be  confidered  to 
have  brought  us  nearer  to  God.  Humility  is  the 
firft  leffon  we  learn  from  refleftion,  and  felf-diftruft 
thefirft  proof  we  give  of  having  obtained  a  know- 
ledge of  ourfelves.  When,  in  attending  the  duties 
of  my  profeffion,  I  behold,  on  the  bed  of  ficknefs, 
the  efforts  of  the  foul  to  oppofe  its  impending  dif- 
folution,  and  difcover,  by  the  increafing  torments 
of  the  patient,  the  rapid  advances  of  death;  when  I 
fee  the  unhappy  fufferer  extend  his  cold  and  tremb- 
ling 

"  O  Thou  whofe  power  o'er  moving  worlds  prefides, 

•'  Whofe  voice  created,  and  whofe  wifdom  guides, 

**  On  darkling  man  in  pure  effulgence  fhine, 

*'  And  cheer  the  clouded  mind  with  light  divine  • 

"  'Tis  thine  alone  to  calm  the  pious  bread 

•'  With  filent  confidence  and  holy  reft  ; 

'*  From  Thee,  Great  Gad,  we  fpring  ;  to  thee  we  tend, 

**  Path,  Motive,  Guide,  Original,  and  End." 
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ling  hands  to  thank  the  Almighty  for  the  fmalleft 
mitigation  of  his  pains  j  when  I  hear  his  utterance 
checked  by  intermingled  groans,  and  view  the  ten- 
der looks,  the  filent  anguifh,  of  his  attending 
friends;  all  my  fortitude  abandons  me;  my  heart 
bleeds;  and  I  tear  myfelf  from  the  forrowful 
fcene,  only  to  pour  my  tears  more  freely  over 
the  lamentable  lot  of  humanity,  to  regret  the  in- 
efficacy  of  thofe  medical  powers  which  I  am  fup- 
pofed  only  to  have  fought  with  fo  much  anxiety 
as  a  means  of  prolonging  my  own  miferable 
cxiftence. 

•*  When  in  this  vale  of  years  I  backward  look, 
"  And  mifs  fuch  numbers,  numbers  too  of  fuch, 
*'  Firmer  in  health,  and  greener  in  their  age, 
<*  And  ftridter  on  their  guard,  and  fitter  far 
♦*  To  play  life's  fubtle  game,  I  fcarce  believe 
**  I  ftill  furvive  :  and  am  I  fond  of  life, 
*<  Who  fcarce  can  think  it  poflible  I  live  ? 
"  Alive  by  miracle!   If  I  am  flill  alive, 
"  Who  long  have  buried  what  gives  life  to  live." 

The  wifdom  that  teaches  us  to  avoid  the  fnares 
of  the  world,  is  not  to  be  acquired  by  the  inceflant 
purfuit  of  entertainments ;  by  flying,  without  re- 
flexion, from  one  party  to  another  ;  by  continual 
converfation  on  low  and  trifling  fubjeds  ;  by  un- 
dertaking every  thing  and  doing  nothing.  "  He 
"  who  would  acquire  true  ivifdom^''  fays  a  cele- 
brated 
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brated  philofopher,  ''  muft  learn  to  live  in  Soli- 
tude." An  uninterrupted  courfe  of  diffipationftifles 
every  virtuous  fentiment.  The  dominion  of  rea- 
fon  is  loft  amidft  the  intoxications  of  pleafure ;  its 
voice  is  no  longer  heard ;  its  authority  no  longer 
obeyed:  the  mind  no  longer  ftrives  to  furmount 
temptations  ;  but,  inftead  of  fhunning  the  perils 
which  the  pajjions  fcatter  in  our  way,  we  run 
eagerly  to  find  them.  The  idea  of  God^  and  the 
precepts  of  his  holy  religion,  are  never  fo  little  re- 
membered as  in  the  ordinary  intercourfe  of  fociety. 
Engaged  in  a  multiplicity  of  abfurd  purfuits,  in- 
tranced  in  the  delirium  of  gaiety,  inflamed  by  the 
continual  ebriety  which  raifes  the  paflions  and 
ftimulates  the  defires,  every  conne6tion  between 
Go^  and  man  is  diflblved;  the  bright  and  noble 
faculty  of  reafon  obfcured ;  and  even  the  great  and 
important  duties  of  religion^  the  only  fource  of 
true  felicity,  totally  obliterated  from  the  mind, 
or  remembered  only  with  levity  and  indifference. 
On  the  contrary,  he  who,  entering  intoaferious 
felf-examination,  elevates  his  thoughts  in  filence 
towards  his  God ;  who  confults  the  theatre  of  na- 
ture, the  fpangled  firmament  of  heaven,  the  mea- 
dows enamelled  with  flowers,  the  ftupendous 
mountains,  and  the  filent  groves,  as  the  temples 
of  the  Divinity;  who  diredls  the  emotions  of  his 
heart  to  the  great  Author  and  Condu6lor  of  every 
thing;  who  has  his  enlightened  providence  con- 
tinually 
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tinually  before  his  eyes,  muft,  moft  afluredly, 
have  already  lived  in  pious  Solitude  and  religious 
Retirement. 

The  pious  difpofitions  which  a  zealous  devotion 
to  God  engenders  in  Solitude,  may,  it  is  true,  in 
certain  chara6lers,and  under  particular  circumftan- 
ces,  degenerate  into  the  gloom  oifuperjiition^or  rife 
into  the  phrenzy  oi  fanaticifm  j  but  thefe  excefles 
foon  abate;  and,  compared  with  that  fatal  fupine- 
nefs  which  extinguifties  every  virtue,  are  really 
advantageous.  The  fophiftry  of  the  paffions  is 
filent  during  the  ferious  hours  of  felf-examination ; 
and  the  perturbations  we  feel  on  the  difcovery  of 
our  errors  and  defedls,  is  converted,  by  the  light 
of  a  pure  and  rational  faithy  into  happy  eafe  and 
perfect  tranquillity.  The  fanatic  enthufiaft  pre- 
fents  himfelf  before  the  Almighty  much  oftener 
than  the  fupercilious  wit,  who  derides  an  holy  re- 
ligion, and  calls  piety  a  weaknefs.  Philofophy 
and  Morality  become  in  Solitude  the  handmaids 
of  Religion^  and  join  their  powers  to  conduft  us 
into  the  bowers  of  eternal  peace.  They  teach  us  to 
examine  our  hearts,  and  exhort  us  to  guard  againft 
the  dangers  of  fanaticifm.  But  if  virtue  cannot  be 
inftilled  into  the  foul  without  convulfive  efforts, 
they  alfo  admonifh  us  not  to  be  intimidated  by  the 
apprehenfion  of  danger.  It  is  not  in  the  moment 
ef  joy,  when  we  turn  our  eyes  from  God,  and  our 

thoughts 
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thoughts  from  eternity,  that  we  experience  thofe 
falutary  fervours  of  the  foul,  which  even  Religion, 
with  all  her  powers,  cannot  produce  fo  foon  as  a 
mental  affliilion  or  a  corporeal  malady.  The 
celebrated  M.  Garve^  one  of  the  greateft  philo- 
fophers  of  Germany,  exclaimed  to  Dr.  Spalding 
and  myfelf,  "  I  am  indebted  to  my  malady  for 
"  having  led  me  to  make  a  clofer  fcrutiny  and 
**  more  accurate  obfervation  on  my  own  cha- 
«  rader." 

In  the  laft  moments  of  life,  it  is  certain  that  we 
all  wifti  we  had  pafled  our  days  in  greater  privacy 
and  Solitude,  in  ftrider  intimacy  with  ourfelves, 
and  in  clofer  communion  with  God.  Preffed  by 
the  recolledlion  of  our  errors,  we  then  clearly  per- 
ceive that  they  were  occafioned  by  not  having 
(hunned  the  fnares  of  the  world,  and  by  not  having 
watched  with  fuiEcient  care  over  the  inclinations 
of  our  hearts.  Oppofe  the  fentiments  of  a  folitary 
man,  who  has  pafled  his  life  in  pious  conference 
with  God,  to  thofe  which  occupy  a  worldly  mind, 
forgetful  of  its  Creator,  and  facrificing  its  deareft 
interefts  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  moment ;  com- 
pare the  character  of  a  ivife  man^  who  reflects  in 
filence  on  the  importance  of  eternity,  with  that 
o^  a  fajhionable  beings  who  confumes  all  his  time 
at  ridottos,  balls,  and  aflemblies;  and  we  (hall 
then  perceive  that  folitude,  dignified  retirement, 

felea 
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feleit  friendfhips,  and  rational  fociety,  can  alone 
afford  true  pleafure,  and  give  us  what  all  the  vain 
enjoyments  of  the  world  will  never  beftow — con- 
folation  in  death,  and  hope  of  everlafting  life.  But 
the  bed  of  death  difcovers  moft  clearly  the  differ- 
ence between  the  juji  man^  who  has  quietly  paffed 
his  days  in  religious  contemplation,  and  the  man 
of  the  world^  whofe  thoughts  have  only  been  em- 
ployed to  feed  his  paffions  and  gratify  his  defires. 
A  life  paffed  amidft  the  tumultuous  diffipations  of 
the  world,  even  when  unfullied  by  the  commiffion 
of  any  pofitive  crime,  concludes,  alas  !  very  differ- 
ently from  that  which  has  been  fpent  in  the  bowers 
of  Solitude,  adorned  by  innocence,  and  rewarded 
by  virtue. 

But,  as  example  teaches  more  effeftually  than 
precept,  and  curiofity  is  more  alive  to  recent  fadls 
than  remote  illuftrations,  I  fhall  here  relate  the 
hiftory  of  a  man  of  family  and  fafhion,  who  a  few 
years  fmce  Ihot  himfelf  in  London;  from  which  it 
will  appear,  that  men  poffeffed  even  of  the  beft 
feelings  of  the  heart,  may  be  rendered  extremely 
miferable,  by  fuffering  their  principles  to  be  cor- 
rupted by  the  pradice  of  the  world. 

The  Honourable  Mr.  Darner^  the  eldeft  fon  of 
Lord  Milto}7^  was  five-and-thirty  years  of  age 
when  he  put  a  period  to  his  exiftence  by  means 

perfedlly 
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perfe£tly  correfpondent  to  the  principles  on  which 
he  had  lived.  He  v/as  married  to  a  rich  heirefs, 
the  daughter-in-law  of  General  Conway.  Na- 
ture had  endowed  him  with  extraordinary  ta- 
lents j  but  a  moft  infatuated  fondnefs  for  exceflive 
diifipation  obfcured  the  brighteft  faculties  of  his 
mind,  and  perverted  many  of  the  excellent  quali- 
ties of  his  heart.  His  houfes,  his  carriages,  his 
horfes,  and  his  liveries,  furpafled  in  fplendour  and 
magnificence  every  thing  fumptuous  and  coftly 
even  in  the  fuperb  and  extravagant  metropolis  of 
Great-Britain.  The  fortune  he  pofTeffed  was  great; 
but  the  variety  of  lavifh  expenditures  in  which  he 
engaged  exceeded  his  income,  and  he  was  at  length 
reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  borrowing  money.  He 
raifed,  in  different  ways,  near  forty  thoufand 
pounds,  the  greater  part  of  which  he  employed, 
with  improvident  generofity,  in  relieving  the  dif- 
trefles  of  his  lefs  opulent  companions;  for  his  heart 
overflowed  with  tendernefs  and  compaffion ;  but 
this  exquifite  fenfibility,  which  was  ever  alive  to 
the  misfortunes  of  others,  was  at  length  awakened 
to  his  own  embarrafled  fituation  ;  and  his  mind 
driven,  by  the  feemingly  irretrievable  condition 
of  his  affairs,  to  the  utmofl  verge  of  defpair.  Re- 
tiring to  a  common  brothel,  he  fent  for  four  wo- 
men of  the  town,  and  paffed  feveral  hours  in  their 
company  with  apparent  good  fpiritsand  unincum- 
bered gaiety;  but,  when  the  dead  of  night  arrived, 

he 
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he  requefted  them,  with  vifible  dejedlion,  to 
retire ;  and  immediately  afterwards  drawing  from 
his  pocket  a  piftol,  which  he  had  carried  about 
him  the  whole  afternoon,  blew  out  his  brains. 
It  appeared  that  he  had  pafled  the  evening  with 
thefe  women  in  the  fame  manner  as  he  had  been 
ufed  to  pafs  many  others  with  different  women  of 
the  fame  defcription,  without  demanding  favours 
which  they  would  moft  willingly  have  granted, 
and  only  defiring,  in  return  for  the  money  he  la- 
vifhed  on  them,  the  diflipation  of  their  difcourfe, 
or,  at  moft,  the  ceremony  of  a  falute,  to  divert  the 
forrow  that  preyed  upon  his  tortured  mind.  But 
the  gratitude  he  felt  for  the  temporary  oblivion 
which  thefe  intercourfes  afforded,  fometimes  ri- 
pened into  feelings  of  the  warmeft  friendftiip.  A 
celebrated  a£trefs  of  the  London  Theatre,  whofe 
converfatlons  had  already  drained  him  of  confider- 
able  fums  of  money,  requefted  of  him,  only  three 
days  before  his  death,  to  fend  her  five-and-twenty 
guineas.  At  that  moment  he  had  only  ten  guineas 
about  him;  but  he  fent  her,  with  an  apology  for  his 
inability  to  comply  immediately  with  her  requeft, 
all  he  had,  and  foon  after  borrowed  the  remainder 
of  the  money,  and  fent  it  to  her  without  delay. 
This  unhappy  young  man,  ftiortly  before  the  fatal 
cataftrophe,  had  written  to  his  father,  and  difclofed 
to  him  the  diftreffed  fituation  he  was  in;  and  the 
night,  the  very  night  on  which  he  terminated  his 

exiftence, 
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exiftence,  his  afFe£tionate  parent,  the  good  Lord 
JldiltoHy  arrived  in  London,  for  the  purpofe  of 
difchargingall  the  debts,  and  arranging  the  affairs, 
of  his  unhappy  fon.  Thus  lived  and  died  this  de- 
ilitute  and  diflipated  man !  Hovi^  different  from 
that  life  w^hich  the  innocent  live,  or  that  death 
which  the  virtuous  die! 

I  HOPE  I  may  be  permitted  in  this  place  to  relate 
the  ftory  of  a  young  lady  who(e  memory  I  am  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  preferve ;  for  I  can  with  great 
truth  fay  of  her,  as  Petrarch  faid  of  his  beloved 
Laura,  "  The  world  was  unacquainted  with  the 
*'  excellence  of  her  charadler;  for  ftie  was  only 
*'  known  to  thofe  whom  fhe  has  left  behind  to 
*'  bewail  her  lofs." — Solitude  was  all  the  world 
flie  knew;  for  her  only  pleafures  were  thofe 
which  a  retired  and  virtuous  life  affords.  Sub- 
mitting with  pious  refignation  to  the  difpenfa- 
tions  of  Heaven,  her  weak  frame  fuftained,  with 
fteady  fortitude,  every  affliftion  of  mortality. 
Mild,  good,  and  tender,  (he  endured  her  fufferings 
without  a  murmur  or  a  figh ;  and,  although  natu- 
rally timid  and  referved,  dilclofed  the  feelings  of 
her  foul  with  all  the  warmth  of  filial  enthufiafm. 
Of  this  defcription  was  the  fuperior  chara6ler  of 
whom  I  now  write;  a  character  who  convinced 
me,  by  her  fortitude  under  the  feverefl:  misfor- 
tunes, how  much  ftrength  Solitude  Is  capable 
S  of 
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of  conveying  to  the  mind  even  of  the  feebleft  be» 
jng.  Diffident  of  her  own  povi^ers,  fhe  liftened  to 
the  precepts  of  a  fond  parent,  and  relied  v^ith  per- 
fect confidence  on  the  goodnefs  of  God.  Taught 
by  my  experience,  fubmitting  to  my  judgment,  fhe 
entertained  for  me  the  moft  ardent  affection ;  and 
convinced  me  not  by  profejjions^  but  by  atiions^  of 
her  fincerity.  Willingly  would  I  have  facrificed 
my  life  to  have faved  her;  and  I  am  fatisfied  that 
fhe  would  as  willingly  have  given  up  her  own  for 
me.  I  had  no  pleafure  but  in  pleafing  her,  and  my 
endeavours  for  that  purpofe  were  moft  gratefully 
returned.  A  rofe  was  my  favourite  flower,  and  fhe 
prefented  one  tome  almoft  daily  during  the  feafon. 
I  received  it  from  her  hand  with  the  higheft  de- 
■  light,  and  cheriflied  it  as  the  richeft  treafure.  A 
malady  of  almoft  a  fingular  kind,  a  haemorrhage 
in  the  lungs,  fuddenly  deprived  me  of  the  comfort 
of  this  beloved  child,  and  tore  her  from  my  pro- 
tedling  arms.  From  the  knowledge  I  had  of  her 
conftitution,  I  immediately  perceived  that  the  dif- 
order  was  mortal.  How  frequently  during  that 
fatal  day  did  my  wounded,  bleeding  heart  bend 
me  on  my  knees  before  God  to  fupplicate  for  her 
recovery.  But  I  concealed  my  feelings  from  her 
obfervation.  Although  fenfible  of  her  danger,  fhe 
never  difcovered  the  leaft  apprehenfion  of  its  ap- 
proach. Smiles  played  around  her  pallid  cheeks 
whenever  I  entered  or  quitted  theroom  j  and  when 

worn 
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wofn  down  by  the  fatal  diftemper,  a  prey  to  the 
moft  corroding  grief,  a  vi6lim  to  the  fharpeft  and 
moft  intolerable  pains,  fhe  made  no  complaint ; 
but  mildly  anfwered  all  my  queftions  by  fome 
Ihort  fentence,  without  entering  into  any  detail. 
Her  decay  and  impending  diffolution  became  ob- 
vious to  the  eye  ;  but  to  the  laft  moment  of  her 
life,  her  countenance  preferved  a  ferenity  cor- 
refpondent  to  the  purity  of  her  mind,  and  the  af- 
fedionate  tendfernefs  of  her  heart.  Thus  I  beheld 
my  dear,  my  only  daughter,  at  the  age  of  five-and- 
twenty,after  a  lingering  fufFering  of  nine  long,  long 
months,  expire  in  my  arm.s.  So  long  and  fo  fevere 
an  attack  was  not  neceflary  to  the  conqueft ;  fhe 
had  been  the  fubmiflive  vi(Sim  of  ill  health  from 
her  earlieft  infancy  :  her  appetite  was  almoft  gone 
when  we  left  Swiflerland  ;  a  refidence  which  fhe 
quitted  with  her  ufual  fweetnefs  of  temper,  and 
,  without  difcovering  the  fmalleft  regret ;  although 
a  young  man,  as  handfome  in  his  perfon  as  he  Vv^as 
amiable  in  the  qualities  of  his  mind,  the  obje6l  of 
her  firft,  her  only  affedion,  a  few  weeks  after- 
wards put  a  period  to  his  exiftence.  During  the 
{q\v  happy  days  we  pafTed  at  Hanover,  Avbere  fie 
rendered  herfelf  univerfally  refpecled  and  beloved, 
(he  armifed  herfelf  by  compofmg  religious  prayers, 
which  were  afterwards  found  among  her  paper?, 
and  in  which  fhe  implores  death  to  afford  her  a, 
fpeedy  relief  fiom  her  pains.  During  the  fame 
S  2  period 
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period  fhe  wrote  alfo  many  letters,  always  affe6i- 
ing,  and  frequently  fublime.  They  were  couched 
in  expreflions  of  the  fame  defire  fpeedily  to  re- 
unite her  foul  with  the  Author  of  her  days. 
The  iaft  words  that  my  dear,  my  well-beloved 
child  uttered,  amidft  the  moft  painful  agonies, 
were  thefe — "  To-day  I  fhall  tafte  the  joys  of 
Heaven!"* 

How 

*  The  meek,  calm,  and  pious  refignation  with  which  this  ami- 
able girl  is  defcribed  to  have  endured  the  affliftions  of  life,  and  de- 
fied the  torments  of  death,  will  perhaps  bring  to  mind  the  fenti- 
mentsof  that  fublime  Ode  by  Mr.  Pojje,  of  **  A  dying  Chriftiais 
to  his  Soul. 

*'  Vital  fpark  of  heavenly  flame  ? 

"  Q'J''->  ^^  I"'*-  '^'5  mortal  frame! 

♦'  Trembling,  hoping,  ling'ring,  flying  J 

"  Oh  the  pain,  the  blifs  of  dying  ! 
"  Ceafe,  fond  Nature,  ceafe  thy  ftrife, 
**  And  let  me  languifh  into  life  ! 

*'  Hark  !  they  whifper  ;  Angels  fay, 

•'  Sifter  Spirit,  come  away  ! 

*'  What  is  this  abforbs  me  quite, 

"  Steals  my  fenfes,  Ihuts  my  fight, 
"  Drowns  my  fpirits,  draws  my  breath  ? 
"  Tell  me,  my  foul,  can  this  be  Death  ? 

*'  The  world  recedes !   it  difappears  ! 
*'  Heav'n  opens  on  my  eyes,  my  ears 

"  With  founds  feraphic  ring  : 
*'  Lend,  lend  your  wings  !  I  mount !  I  fly ! 
«'  O,  Grave  !  where  is  thy  Vidlory  ! 

*»  O,  Death  !  where  is  thy  Sting  ? 
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How  unworthy  of  this  bright  example  fhould 
we  be,  if,  after  having  feenthe  fevereft  fufferings 
fuftained  by  a  female  in  the  earlieft  period  of  life, 
and  of  the  weakeft  conftitution,  we  permitted  our 
minds  to  be  dejected  by  misfortunes  which  courage 
might  enable  us  to  furmount !  a  female  v/ho,  under 
the  anguilh  of  inexpreflible  torments,  never  per- 
mitted a  figh  or  complaint  to  efcape  from  her  lips ; 
but  fubmitted  with  filent  refignation  to  the  will 
of  Heaven,  in  hope  of  meeting  with  reward  here- 
after. She  was  ever  a£live,  invariably  mild,  and 
always  compaflionate  to  the  miferies  of  others. 
But  we,  who  have  before  our  eyes  the  fublime  in- 
.  ftru6tions  which  a  character  thus  virtuous  and  no- 
ble has  here  given  us,  we,  who,  lik6  her,  afpire 
to  a  feat  in  the  manfions  of  the  blefled,  refufe  the 
fmalleft  facrifice,  make  no  endeavour  to  ftem  with 
courage  the  torrent  of  adverfity,  or  to  acquire  that 
degree  of  patience  and  refignation,  which  a  fl:ri6t 
examination  of  our  own  hearts,  and  a  filent  com- 
munion with  God,  would  certainly  afford. 

Sensible  and  unfortunate  beings!  the  flight 
misfortunes  by  which  you  are  now  opprefl'ed,  and 
driven  to  defpair,  (for  1  ight,  indeed,  they  are,  when 
compared  with  mine,)  will  ultimately  raife  your 
minds  above  the  low  confiderations  of  the  world, 
and  give  a  ftrength  to  your  power  which  you  now 
S  3  conceive 
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conceive  to  be  impoflible.*  You  now  think  your-» 
fel  ves  funk  into  the  deepeft  abyfsof  fuffering  and  for- 
row ;  but  the  time  will  foon  arrive,  when  you  will 
perceive  yourfelves  in  that  happy  ftate  in  which 
the  mind  verges  from  earth,  and  fixes  its  attention 
on  heaven.  You  will  then  enjoy  a  calm  repofe, 
be  fufceptible  of  pleafures  equally  fubftantial  and 
fublime,  and  poffefs,  in  lieu  of  tumultuous  anxie- 
ties for  life,  the  ferene  and  comfortable  hope  of 
immortality.  BlefTed,  fupreniely  blefled,  is  he 
who  knows  the  value  of  retirement  and  tranquil- 
lity, who  is  capable  of  enjoying  the  filence  of  the 
groves,  and  all  the  pleafures  of  rural  Solitude. 
The  foul  then  taftes  celeftial  delight,  even  under 
the  deepeft  impreffions  of  forrow  and  dejection  ; 
regains  its  ftrength,  collects  new  courage,  and 
a£ts  with  perfect  freedom.  The  eye  then  looks 
with  fortitude  on  the  tranfientfufFerings  of  difeafe  ; 
the  mind  no  longer  feels  a  dread  of  being  alone  ; 
and  we  learn  to  cultivate,  during  the  remainder 
of  our  lives,  a  bed  of  rofes  round  even  the  tomb  of 
death. 

These 

*   "  Explorant  ad-verja  viros,  perqtie   ajpera  duro 
"  Nlttitur  ad  laudem  •virtus  interrita  cli-vo.''^ 

SiLius  Italicus- 

•'  But  oft  Adverfity  exalts  the  mind  ; 

^'  And  feailefs  Virtue  may  from  perils  find 

*'  Some  means,  howe'er  deprefs'd,  her  head  to  raife, 

*f  And  reach  the  heights  of  never-ending  praife." 
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These  reflexions  upon  the  general  Advantages 
refulting  from  rational  Solitude  and  occaftonal  Re- 
tirement^ bring  me  next  to  this  important  queftion, 
*'  Whether  it  is  eafter  to  live  virtuouJJy  in  Solitude 
or  in  the  IVorldr' 
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CHAPTER    THE    FIFTH. 
THE    QUESTION, 

WHETHER  IT  IS  EASIER  TOLIVE  VIRTUOUSLY 
IN  SOLITUDE,  OR  IN  THE  WORLD, 

CONSIDERED. 

T^HE  virtues,  when  they  are  pradlifed  in  fociety, 
are  pradlifed  merely  from  a  fenfe  of  duty. 
The  Clergy  afford  inftru£f  ion  to  the  ignorant  and 
confolation  to  the  affli<Sted.  The  Lawyers  protect 
the  innocent  and  vindicate  the  injured.  The  Phy- 
ficians  vifit  the  fick,  and  adminifter  relief  to  their 
complaints,  whether  real  or  imaginary.  But  not, 
as  they  would  infmuate,  from  charitable  feelings, 
and  for  the  fake  of  humanity.  Inftruction,  con- 
folation, protection,  and  health,  are  in  fuch  cafes 
afforded  not  from  any  particular  bias  of  the  heart 
towards  their  refpediive  obje6ls,  but  from  a  fenfe 
of  duty  which  the  profefTors  of  Law,  Divinity,  and 
Phyfic,refpeclively  entertain  J  adutyimpdfedupon 
them  by  their  peculiar  flations  in  fociety ;  and 
which  it  would  be  difgraceful  in  them  not  to  per- 
form. The  words,  '■'■your  known  humanity  "wor^s 

which 
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which  always  hurt  my  feelings,  when  they  in- 
troduce the  fubjeds  of  the  letters  I  daily  receive, 
are  nothing  but  words  of  ceremony,  a  common 
falfehood,  introduced  by  flattery,  and  fupported 
only  by  cuftom.  Humanity  is  a  high  and  im- 
portant virtue,  founded  on  a  noblenefs  of  foul  of  the 
firft  fpecies ;  and  how  is  it  to  be  known  whether  a 
man  performs  certain  adlions  from  this  warm  and 
generous  motive,  or  from  a  cold  fenfe  of  duty  ? 
Good  works  certainly  do  not  always  proceed  from 
motives  completely  virtuous.  The  bofom  of  a  man 
whofe  mind  is  conflantly  immerfed  in  the  cor- 
rupted currents  of  the  world,  is  generally  fhut 
againft  every  thing  that  is  truly  good :  he  may 
however,  fometimes  do  good  without  being  vir- 
tuous ;  for  he  may  be  great  in  his  adions,  though 
little  in  his  heart.*  Virtue  is  a  quality  much  more 
rare  than  is  generally  imagined ;  and  therefore  the 
words  humanity^  virtue^  patriot'ifm^  and  many 
others  of  fimilar  kinds,  fhould  be ufed  with  greater 
caution  than  they  ufually  are  in  the  intercourfcs 
of  mankind.  It  is  only  upon  particular  occafions 
that  they  ought  to  be  called  forth  ;  for  by  making 
them  too familiar,their  real  import  is  weakened, and 
the  fenfe  of  thofe  excellent  qualities  they  exprefs  in 

a  great 

*  "  Vir'i  potejlatibus  fublimes,''  fays  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon, 
*♦  ipji  tibi  ignoti  funt.  Et  dum  negot'iis  dijirahuntur,  tempore  carent, 
"  ^uof  fanitati  aut  corporis^  aut  ammo:  jua  caujulant ." 
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a  great  degree  deftroyed.  Who  would  not  blufli 
to  be  called  learned  or  humane^  when  he  hears  the 
moft  ignorant  complimented  on  their  knowledge, 
and  "  the  ivell-knoivn  humanity"  of  the  moft  atro- 
cious villain  lavifhly  praifed  ? 

Men  are,  without  doubt,  more  likely  tobecome 
really  virtuous  in  the  bofom  of  rational  Retire- 
ment, than  amidft  the  corruptions  of  the  world. 

Virtue,  for  ever  frail  as  fair  below. 

Her  tender  nature  fufFers  in  the  crowd, 

Nor  touches  on  the  world  without  a  ftain. 

The  world's  infe6tious  ;  few  bring  back  at  eve. 

Immaculate,  the  manners  of  the  morn. 

Something  we  thought  is  blotted;  we  refolv'd, 

Isfliaken;  we  renounc'd,  returns  again. 

Each  falutation  may  let  in  a  fin 

Unthought  before,  or  fix  a  former  flaw. 

Nor  is  it  ftrange :  light,  motion,  concourfe,  noife. 

All  Icatter  us  abroad  :  thought,  outward  bound. 

Neglectful  of  our  home  affairs,  flies  off 

In  fume  and  difiipation;  quits  her  charge  ; 

And  leaves  the  breafl  unguarded  to  the  foe. 

Virtue,  indeed,  of  whatever  defcription  it  may 
be,  cannot  be  the  produce  of  good  example,  for 
virtuous  examples  are  very  rarely  feen  in  the  world ; 
butarifesfromaconvi£lion,  which  filent  reflection 
infpires,  that  goodnefs  is  fuperior  to  every  other 

pofleffion. 
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pofTeflion,  and  alone  conftitutes  the  true  happinefs 
of  life.  The  greater  variety,  therefore,  of  virtu- 
ous adlions  are  generally  performed  in  the  filence 
of  Solitude,  and  in  the  obfcurity  of  Retreat. 

The  opportunity  of  doing  public  good,  of  per- 
forming actions  of  extenlive  utility  or  univerfal 
benevolence,  is  confined  to  a  few  charadlers.  But 
how  many  private  virtues  are  there  which  every 
man  has  it  in  his  power  to  perform  without  quit- 
ting his  chamber  !  He  who  can  contentedly  em- 
ploy himfelf  at  home,  may  continue  there  the 
whole  year,  and  yet,  in  every  day  of  that  year, 
may  contribute  to  the  felicity  of  other  men  :  he 
may  liften  to  their  complaints,  relieve  their  dif- 
trefs,  render  fervices  to  thofe  about  him,  and  ex- 
tend his  benevolence  in  various  ways,  without 
being  feen  by  the  world,  or  known  by  thofe  on 
whom  his  favours  are  conterred. 

Virtuous  actions  are  certainly  more  eafily  and 
more  freely  performed  in  Solitude  than  in  the 
world.  In  Solitude  no  man  blufhes  at  the  fight  of 
Virtue,  nor  fears  to  make  her  the  beloved  compa- 
nion of  his  thoughts,  and  the  facred  motive  of  his 
adlions :  but  in  the  world  fhe  drags  on  an  obfcure 
exiftence,  and,  every  where  neglected,  feems  afraid 
(o  fhew  her  face.     The  world  is  a  fchopl  of  vice, 

and 
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and  its  intercourfe  the  moft  baneful  fpecies  of  edu- 
cation. Men  pofleiTed  of  the  beft  inclinations  are 
there  furrounded  by  fuch  a  multitude  of  fnares, 
andbefet  with  fuch  a  variety  of  dangers,  that  error 
is  daily  unavoidable.  Many  men,  who  play  high 
and  confpicuous  charadlers  on  the  theatre  of  the 
world,  are  totally  devoid  of  virtuous  inclinations  j 
others,  with  excellently  good  difpofitions,  are  to- 
tally incapable  of  performing  any  thing  great  or 
praife-worthy.  Before  we  engage  in  the  hurrying 
bufmefs  of  the  day,  we  are  perhaps  kind,  impartial, 
candid,  and  virtuous  ;  for  then  the  current  of  our 
tempers  has  not  been  difturbed  or  contaminated ; 
but  it  is  impoflible,  even  with  the  greateft  vigi- 
lance, to  continue  through  the  day  perfed  mafters 
of  ourfelves,  opprefled  as  we  are  with  incumbent 
cares  and  vexations,  tortured  by  a  variety  of  un- 
avoidable diftra6lions,  and  obliged  to  conform  to  a 
thoufand  difagreeable  and  difguftingcircumftances. 
The  folly  therefore  of  myftic  minds  was  in  for- 
getting that  their  fouls  were  fubjeded  to  a  body, 
and  aiming,  in  confequence  of  that  error,  at  the 
higheft  point  of  fpeculative  virtue.  The  nature 
of  the  human  charafler  cannot  be  changed  by 
living  in  a  hermitage ;  but  the  exercife  of  virtue  is 
certainly  eafier  in  thofe  fituations  where  it  is  ex-f 
pofed  to  the  leaft  danger,  and  then  it  lofes  all  its 
merit.     God  created  many  hermits  too  weak  to 

fave 
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lave  themfelves  when  plunged  into  the  abyfs,  be- 
caufe  he  rendered  them  ftrong  enough  not  to  fall 
into  it. 

I  SHALL  here  fubjoin  an  excellent  obfervation 
by  a  celebrated  Scotch  Philofopher  :  "  It  is  the 
*'  peculiar  effedl:  of  virtue  to  make  a  man's  chief 
**  happinefs  arife  from  himfelf  and  his  own  con- 
*'  du6l.  A  bad  man  is  wholly  the  creature  of  the 
"  world:  he  hangs  upon  its  favours  ;  lives  by  its 
**  fmiles  ;  and  is  happy  or  miferable  in  proportion 
*'  to  his  fuccefs.  But  to  a  virtuous  man,  fuccefs  in 
**  worldly  matters  is  but  a  fecondary  objedl-.  To 
**  difcharge  his  own  part  with  integrity  and  honour 
*'  is  his  chief  aim  :  having  done  properly  what 
**  was  incumbent  on  him  to  do,  his  mind  is  at  reft, 
*'  and  he  leaves  the  event  to  Providence.  His 
*'  JVitnefs  is  in  heaven^  and  his  record  is  on  high. 
**  Satisfied  with  the  approbation  of  God,  and  the 
*'  teftimony  of  a  good  confcience,  he  enjoys  him- 
*'  felf,  and  defpifes  the  triumphs  of  guilt.  In  pro- 
*'  portion  as  fuch  manly  principles  rule  your  heart, 
"  you  will  become  independent  of  the  world, 
"  and  will  forbear  complaining  of  its  difcourage- 
"  ments." 

The  firft  aim  and  only  end  of  the  Philofophy 
which  may  be  found  in  this  Treatife  upon  Soli- 
tude, is  to  recommend  this  noble  independence  to 

the 
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the  attention  of  mankind.  It  is  not  my  dodlrine 
that  men  ihould  refide  in  deferts,  or  fleep  like  owls 
in  the  hollow  trunks  of  trees ;  but  I  am  anxious  to 
expel  from  their  minds  the  exceflive  fear  which 
they  too  frequently  entertain  of  the  opinion  of  the 
world.  I  would,  as  far  as  it  is  confiftent  with  their 
refpedlive  ftations  in  life,  render  them  independent : 
I  wifh  them  to  break  through  the  fetters  of  pre- 
judice, to  imbibe  a  juft  contempt  for  the  vices  of 
fociety,  and  to  feek  occafionally  a  rational  Soli- 
tude, where  they  may  fo  far  enlarge  their  fphere 
of  thought  and  adion,  as  to  be  able  to  fay,  at  leaft 
during  a  few  hours  in  every  day,  "  We  are  free.''* 
The  true  apoftles  of  Solitude  have  faid,  "  It  is 
*'  only  by  employing  with  propriety  the  hours  of 
"  a  happy  leifure,  that  we  acquire  a  fufficient  de- 
*'  gree  of  firmnefs  to  direil  our  thoughts  and 
"  guide  our  a£lions  to  their  proper  obje6ls.  It  is 
*'  then  only  that  we  can  quietly  refle6l  on  the 
**  tranfa6lions  of  life,  upon  the  temptations  to 
"  which  we  are  moft  expofed,  upon  thofe  weak- 
*'  er  fides  of  the  heart  which  we  ought  to  guard 
*'  with  the  moll:  unceafing  care,  and  previoufly 
*'  arm  ourfelves  againft  whatever  is  dangerous  in 
''  our  commerce  with  mankind.  Perhaps,  though 
*'  virtue  may  appear,  at  firft  fight,  to  contrail  the 
''  bounds  of  enjoyment,  you  v/ill  find,  upon  re- 
"  fle6lion,  that,  in  truth,  it  enlarges  them:  if  it 
"  xeftrain  the  excefs  of  fame  pleafureSj  it  favours 

"  and 
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*'  and  increafes  others ;  it  precludes  you  from  none 
*'  but  fuch  as  are  fantaftic  and  imaginary,  or  per- 
*'  nicious  and  deftru<Slive.  The  rich  proprietary 
"  loves  to  amufe  himfelf  in  a  contemplation  of  his 
*'  wealth,  the  voluptuary  in  his  entertainments, 
*'  the  man  of  the  world  with  his  friends  and  his 
"  aflemblies  ;  but  the  truly  good  man  finds  his 
*'  pleafures  in  the  fcrupulous  difcharge  of  the  au- 
*'  guft  duties  of  life.  He  fees  a  new  fun  fhining 
"  before  him;  thinks  himfelf  furrounded  by  a 
"  more  pure  and  lively  fplendour  j  every  object  is 
*'  embellifhed ;  and  he  gaily  purfues  his  career. 
**  He  who  penetrates  into  the  fecret  caufes  of 
"  things,  who  reads  in  the  refpedtable  obfcurity  of 
"  a  wife  Solitude,  will  return  us  public  thanks. 
*'  We  immediately  acquit  ourfelves  more  per- 
'*  feilly  in  bufinefs ;  we  refift  with  greater  eafe 
'*  the  temptations  of  vice;  and  we  owe  all  thefe 
"  advantages  to  the  pious  recolledion  which 
"  Solitude  infpires,  to  our  feparation  from  man- 
*'  kind,  and  to  an  independence  of  the  world." 

Liberty,  leifure,  a  quiet  confcience,  and  a  re- 
tirement from  the  world,  are  therefore  the  fureft 
and  moft  infallible  means  of  acquiring  a  virtuous 
mind.  The  paflions  then  need  no  longer  be  re- 
ftrained,  northefervorofthe  imagination  damped; 
the  evils  of  public  example  lofe  their  efFeit,  and  we 

fmile 
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fmile  at  the  dangers  by  which  we  were  before  fo 
juftly  alarmed.  Domeftic  life  is  then  no  longer, 
as  in  the  gay  world,  a  fcene  of  languor  and  difguft, 
the  field  of  battle  to  every  bafe  and  brutal  paffion, 
the  dwelling-place  of  envy,  vexation,  and  ill-hu- 
mour. Peace  and  happinefs  inhabit  the  bofoms  of 
thofe  who  avoid  the  fources  of  impure  delight, 
and  Ihed  their  benign  and  exhilarating  influence 
on  all  around.  He  who  fhuns  the  contaminated 
circles  of  vice,  who  flies  from  the  infolent  be- 
haviour of  proud  ftupidity,  or  profperous  villainy, 
who  has  difcovered  the  vanity  of  worldly  purfuits, 
and  the  emptinefs  of  mundane  pleafures,  retires 
into  private  life  with  permanent  content  arid  joy- 
ful fatisfa6lion. 

The  pleafures  of  the  world,  when  facrificed  in 
Solitude  on  the  bright  altar  of  untainted  Virtue, 
lofe  their  feeming  fplendour  and  their  fancied 
charms.* 

"  I  WOULD 

*  The  change  of  appearances  which  a  fall  from  the  bright 
throne  of  Virtue  into  the  dark  anddifmal  abyfsof  Vice  occafions,  is 
£nely  piftiued  by  Milton,  inhisdcfcriptionof  the  diminiflied 
luftre  of  Satan. 

<«  As  when  the  Sun  new  rifen 

"  Looks  through  the  horizontal  midy  air 

♦«  Shorn  of  his  beams  ;  or  from  behind  the  Moort 

*♦  la  dim  edipfe  dif;iftrous  twilight  iheds 

«  On 
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"  I  WOULD  rather  ftied  tears  myfelf  than  make 
*'  others  fhed  them,"  faid  a  German  lady  to  me 
one  day,  without  appearing  confcious  that  it  was 
almoft  impoflible  to  fay  or  do  any  thing  more  ge- 
nerous. Virtue  like  this  affords  more  real  content 
T  to 

*'  On  half  the  Nations,    and  with  fear  of  change 
"  Perplexes  Monarchs  5  darken'd  fo,  yet  /hone 
"  Above  them  all  th'  Arch  Angel  ;   but  his  face 
"  Deep  fears  of  thunder  had  intrench'd,  and  care 
"  Sat  on  his  faded  cheek." 

So  alfo  when  Satan  fays  to  IxHURiEt  and  Zephon, 

"  Know  ye  not  me  ?  Ye  knew  me  once  no  mate 
*'  For  you,  there  fitting  where  ye  durft  not  foar  : 
**  Not  to  know  me  argues  yourfelves  unknown, 
*'  The  loweft  of  your  throng;  or  if  you  know, 
*«  Why  aflt  ye  ?" 

Zephon  replies, 

"  Think  not,  revolted  fpirit,  thy  fiiape  the  fame  j 
*'  Or  undiminifli'd  brightnefs  to  be  known, 
"  As  when  thou  ftoodft  in  heaven  upright  and  pure  3 
"  That  glory  then,  when  ihou  no  more  waft  good, 
♦'  Departed  from  thee;  and  thou  refenibleft  now 
"  Thy  fin  and  place  of  doom,  obfcure  and  foul." 

" abafli'd  the  Devil  flood, 

*'  And  felt  how  awful  Goodnefi  is  ;  and  faw 
*'  Firtue  in  her  fliape  how  lovely :  faw  and  pin'd 
**   His  lofs ;  but  chiefiy  to  find  here  obfcur'd 
**  His  luftre  vifibly  impaired   ..      '  .    ." 

So  the  Angel  Gabriel  difcerns  him  pafling  through  che  ftiaJc 
"  In  faded  fplendou.r  wan  ...-    ..    .....i   .    '\ 
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to  the  heart  than  all  the  enjoyments  of  the  world, 
which  are  only  fought  to  confume  the  tedious  irk- 
fome  hours,  and  to  drown  the  anxious  cares  which 
molell  the  bofoms  of  its  votaries.  Although  Vice 
is  continually  calling  her  filken  nets,  and  involving 
within  her  glittering  lines  fuch  multitudes  of  every 
rank  and  flation,  there  is  not  a  villain  in  exiftence, 
whofe  mind  does  not  filently  acknowledge  that 
Virtue  is  the  corner-ftone  of  the  Temple  of 
Felicity,  as  well  in  the  habitations  of  the  world  as 
in  the  bowers  of  Sol  itude  ;  and  that  to  watch  over 
every  fedu6live  defire,  whether  prefent  or  ap- 
proaching, and  to  conquer  vice  by  the  purfuit  of 
ufefulpleafure,  isaviilory  ofthenobleft  kind,  fol- 
lowed by  virtue,  and  rewarded  with  happinefs. 
Happy  is  the  man  who  carries  with  him  into  So- 
litude the  peace  of  mind  which  fuch  a  victory  pro- 
cures, for  he  will  then  be  able  to  preferve  it  in  its 
genuine  purity.  Of  what  fervice  would  it  be  to 
leave  the  world,  and  feekthe  tranquillity  of  retire- 
ment, while  mifanthropy  flill  lurks  within  the 
heart  ?  It  is  the  moft  important,  and  ought  to  be 
the  firfland  laffc  endeavour  of  our  lives,  to  purify 
and  tranquillize  our  bofoms ;  for  when  this  tafk  is 
once  performed,  the  happinefs  of  Solitude  is  then 
fecured.  But  while  any  portion  of  the  perturbed 
fpiritof  mifanthropy  fours  our  minds,  and  checks 
the  benevolent  efFufions  of  our  hearts,  we  cannot 
acquire,  either  on  lofty  mountains  or  in  flowery 

plainSj 
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plains,  in  dreary  Solitude  or  in  gay  Society,  that 
divine  content  fo  effential  to  true  felicity.  Our 
retreat  from  the  vi^crld  muft  not  be  prompted  by 
a  hatred  and  malevolence  againft  mankind  :  we 
muft  learn  to  ihunthe  fociety  of  the  wicked,  with- 
out relinquifhing  our  wifhes  for  their  felicity. 

An  effential  part  of  the  virtue  we  acquire  in 
Solitude  arifes  from  an  ability  to  appreciate  things 
according  to  their  real  value,  without  paying  any 
regard  to  the  opinion  of  the  multitude.  When 
Rome,  after  the  conqueft  of  the  Pirates,  removed 
Lucullus  from  the  head  of  the  army,  in  order 
to  give  the  command  of  it  to  Pompey.^  and  re- 
figned  by  this  z(X  the  government  of  the  Empire 
to  the  difcretion  of  a  fmgle  man,  that  artful  citi- 
zen beat  his  breaft,  as  a  token  of  grief  at  being  in- 
vefted  with  the  honour,  and  exclaimed,  "  Alas ! 
"  am  I  continually  to  be  involved  in  endlefs  trou- 
*'  bles?  How  much  happier  fhould  I  have  been 
*'  had  my  name  been  unknown,  or  my  merits 
*'  concealed  !  iVIuft  I  be  eternally  in  the  field  of 
*'  battle  ?  Muft  my  limbs  never  be  relieved  from 
*'  this  weiglit  of  armour?  Shall  I  never  efcape 
*'  from  the  envy  that  purfues  me,  and  be  able  to 
*'  retire  with  content  and  tranquillity  to  the  en- 
*'  joyment  of  rural  Solitude,  with  my  wife  and 
*'  children?"  He  fpoke  truth  in  the  language  of 
T  2  diflimulation  i 
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dilTimulation  ;  for  he  had  not  yet  learned  really  to 
efteem  that  which  all  men  poflefled  of  ambition 
and  the  luft  of  power  defpife;  nor  did  he  yet  con- 
temn that  which,  at  this  period  of  the  Republic, 
every  Roman  who  was  eager  to  command  efteem- 
ed  more  than  all  other  things.  But  Manlius 
Cui'iuSf  the  nobleft  Roman  of  the  age,  really 
poflefled  the  fentiments  which  Pompey  exprefled. 
Having  vanquiflied  feveral  warlike  nations,  driven 
Pyrrhus  out  of  Italy,  and  enjoyed  three  times 
the  honour  of  a  triumph,  he  retired  to  his  cot- 
tage in  the  country,  and  there  cultivated,  with 
his  own  viftorious  hands,  his  little  farm,  where, 
when  the  Ambafladors  from  the  Samnites  arriv- 
ed to  offer  him  a  large  prefent  of  gold,  he  was 
found,  feated  in  his  chimney  corner,  drefling  tur- 
nips. The  noble  reclufe  refufed  the  prefent, 
and  gave  the  ambafladors  this  anfwer :  "  A  man 
*'  that  can  be  fatisfied  with  fuch  a  fupper  has  no 
*'  need  of  gold  ;  and  I  think  it  more  glorious 
*'  to  conquer  the  owners  of  it,  than  to  poflefs  it 
"  myfelf." 


The  perfe£l  happinefs  which  Curius  enjoyed 
in  drefling  this  humble  meal,  may  be  truly  envied 
by  the  greatefl:  Monarchs  and  mofl:  luxurious 
Princes.  It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  but  too  well 
known  to  Kings  and  Princes,  that  under  many  cir- 
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cumftances  they  are  deprived  of  real  friends;  and 
this  is  the  reafon  why  they  afk  the  advice  of  many, 
and  confide  in  none.  Every  man  of  candour,  re- 
fledlion,  and  good  fenfe,  pities  the  condition  of 
virtuous  Sovereigns ;  for  e  ven  th  e  befl  of  Sovereigns 
are  not  totally  exempt  from  fears  and  jealoufies. 
Their  felicity  never  equals  that  of  a  laborious  and 
contented  hufbandman ;  their  pleafures  are  neither 
fo  pure  nor  fo  permanent,  nor  can  they  even  expe- 
rience the  fame  tranquillity  and  unalloyed  content. 
The  provifions,  indeed,  of  apeafant  arecoarfe,but 
to  his  appetite  they  are  delicious:  his  bread  is  hard, 
but  he  goes  to  it  fatigued  by  the  honeft  labours  of 
the  day,  and  fleeps  founder  on  his  mat  of  ftraw 
than  monarchs  on  their  beds  of  down.* 

*  The  rcftleflhcfs  which  hangs  around  the  thorny  pillow  of 
Royalty,  and  prevent9  the  wearied  eye  of  greatnefs  from  tailing 
that  fweet  and  comfortable  repofe  which  relieves  the  unambitious 
toil  of  bumble  induftry,  is  finely  defcribed  by  our  immortal  Poet 
Shakespeare,  in  the  Soliloquy  of  Henry  the  Fourth. 

••  How  many  thoufands  of  my  pooreft  fubje(fts 

*'  Are  at  this  hour  afleep  ! — O,  Sleep,  O,  gentle  Sleep  ' 

**  Nature's  foft  nurfe,  how  have  I  frighted  thee, 

*♦  That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down,    , 

**  And  fteep  my  fenfes  in  forgetful nefs  ? 

'*  Why  rather,  Sleep,  ly'ft  thou  in  fmoaky  cribs, 

*'  Upon  uneafy  pallets  flretching  thee, 

•*  And  hu/h''d  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  flumbefj 

**  Than  in  the  perfum'd  chambers  of  the  great y 

**  Under  high  canopies  of  coftly  ftate, 

"  And  luird  with  founds  of  fweeteft  melody  ? 

T  3  *'  O,  thow 
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O,  thou  dull  God,  why  ly'ft  thou  with  the  vik 
In  loathfome  beds,  and  leav'ft  the  kingly  couch 
A  watch-cafe,  or  a  common  larum  bell  ? 
Wilt  thou  upon  the  high  and  giddy  maft 
Seal  up  the  Jh'ip-hoy's  eyes,  and  rock  his  brain 
In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  furge, 
And  in  the  vifitation  of  the  winds. 
Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top, 
Curling  their  monftrous  heads,  and  hanging  them 
With  deaf 'ning  clamours  in  the  flippery  fhrouds, 
That,  with  the  hurly.  Death  itfelf  awakes  ? 
Can'ft  thou,  O,  partial  Sleep  !  give  thy  repofe 
To  the  wet  Jea  hoy  in  an  hour  fo  rude. 
And  in  the  calmeft  and  the  ftilleft  night. 
With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot. 
Deny  it  to  a  king  '.      Then,  happy,  lowly  clowr^ 
Uneafy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown." 

Henry  IV.  Part  2,  Aii  3,  Scene  i. 
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CHAPTER    THE    SIXTH. 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  SOLITUDE  IN  EXILE. 

'T'HE  advantages  of  Solitude  are  not  confined  to 

rank,  to  fortune,  or  to  circumftances.  Fra- 
grant breezes,  magnificent  forefts,  richly  tinted 
meadows,  and  that  endlefs  variety  of  beautiful  ob- 
je(Sls  which  the  birthoffpringfpreads  over  the  face 
of  nature,  enchant  not  only  Philofophers,  Kings, 
and  Heroes,  but  ravifh  the  mind  of  the  meaneft 
fpedlator  with  exquifite  delight.  An  Englifh  au- 
thor has  very  juftly  obferved,  that  "  it  is  not  ne- 
*'  ceflary  that  he  who  looks  with  pleafure  on  the 
*'  colour  of  a  flower,  fhould  ftudy  the  principles  of 
*'  vegetation  ;  or  that  the  Ptolemalck  and  Coperni- 
*'  can  fyftems  fliould  be  compared,  before  the  light 
*'  of  the  Sun  can  gladden,  or  its  warmth  invigo- 
**  rate.  Novelty  in  itfelf  is  a  fource  of  gratifica- 
*'  tion  J  and  Milton  juftly  obferves,  that  to  him 
**  who  has  been  long  pent  up  in  cities,  no  rural 
*'  obje£l  can  be  prefented,  which  will  not  delight 
**  or  refrefh  fome  of  his  fenfes.*  " 

T  4  Exiles 

*  The  lines  of  Milton  upon  this  fubje£t  are  fo  extremely 
beautiful,  that  we  fliall  make  no  apology  for  tranfcribing  them. 
On  Satari'i  entrance  into  Paradife, 

"  Eve 
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Exiles  themfelves  frequently  experience  the 
advantages  and  enjoyments  of  Solitude.  Inftead 
of  the  world  from  which  they  are  banifhed,  they 
form,  in  the  tranquillity  of  retirement,  a  new- 
world  for  themfelves;  forget  the  falfe  joys  and 
fiditious  pleafures  which  they  followed  in  the  ze- 
nith of  greatnefs,  habituate  their  minds  to  others 
of  a  nobler  kind,  more  worthy  the  attention  of 
rational  beings  j*  and,  to  pafs  their  days  with 


■  Eve  feparate  he  fples. 


"  Veird  in  a  cloud  of  fragrance,  where  fhe  flood, 
*'  Half  fpied,  fo  thick  the  rofes  bluihing  round 
*'  About  her  glowed " 

*'  Nearer  he  drew,  and  many  a  walk  traverfed 
*'  Of  ftatelieft  covert.  Cedar,  Pine,  or  Palm  j 
"  Then  voluble  and  bold,  now  hid,  now  feen, 
"  Among  thick  woven  arborets  and  flowers, 
**  Imbordered  on  each  bank — " 

*'  Much  he  the  place  admir'd,  the  perfon  more 
**  As  one  who  long  in  populous  cities  pent, 
*'  Where  houfes  thick  and  fewers  annoy  the  air, 
*'  Forth  ifluing  on  a  fummer's  morn  to  breathe 
**  Among  the  pleafant  villages  and  farms 
"  Adjoined,  from  each  thing  met  conceives  delight, 
*'  The  fmell  of  grain,  or  tedded  grafs,  or  kine, 
**  Or  dairy ;  each  rural  fight,  each  rural  found, 
*'  If  chance,  with  nymph-like  ftep,  fair  virgin  pafs, 
*'  What  pleafing  feemed,  for  her  now  pleafes  more, 
*'  She  moft,  and  in  her  looks  feems  ail  delight." 

Paradise  Lost,  Book  9,  line  43?. 

*  Cicero  fays,  ^'  Multa pradare  DionysiusPhalereus 
*'  in  illo  ex'dio  Jcriffit  j  non  in  ujum  aliquem  Juum,  quo  eiat  orbattts  ; 
*< /idf  anim'if  cuHus  Hie,  erat  ei  qua/i  quldam  bumamtatii  cibus." 
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tranquillity,  invent  a  variety  of  innocent  felicities, 
which  are  only  thought  of  at  a  diftance  from  fo- 
ciety,  far  removed  from  all  confolation,  far  from 
their  country,  their  families,  and  their  friends. 

But  exiles^  If  they  wifh  to  infure  happinefs  in 
retirement,  muft,  like  other  men,  fix  their  minds 
upon  fome  one  objeft,  and  adopt  the  purfuit  of  it 
in  fuch  a  way  as  to  revive  their  buried  hopes,  or 
to  excite  the  profpe6l  of  approaching  pleafure. 

Maurice,  Prince  of  Ifenbourg,  diflinguifhed 
himfelf  by  his  courage  during  a  fervice  of  twenty 
years  under  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Brunfwick, 
and  Marfhal  Broglio,  and  in  the  war  between 
the  Ruffians  and  the  Turks.  Health  and  repofe 
were  facrificed  to  the  gratification  of  his  ambition 
and  love  of  glory.  During  his  fervice  in  the  Ruf- 
fian army,  he  fell  under  the  difpleafure  of  the  Em- 
prefs,  and  was  fent  into  exile.  The  calamitous 
condition  to  which  perfons  exiled  by  this  govern- 
ment are  reduced  is  well  known  ;  but  this  philo- 
fophic  Prince  contrived  to  render  even  a  Ruffian 
banifhment  agreeable.  While  opprelTed  both  in 
body  and  in  mind,  by  the  painful  reflection  which 
his  lituation  at  firfl:  created,  and  reduced  by  his 
anxieties  to  a  mere  fkeleton,  he  accidentally  met 
with  the  little  Effay  written  by  Lord  Boling- 
broke  on  the  iubjed  of  Exile.    He  read  it  feverai 

times  > 
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times,  and  ''  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  times 
**  I  read,"faid  the  Prince,  in  the  preface  to  the  ele- 
gant and  nervous  tranflation  he  madeof  this  work, 
"  1  felt  all  my  forrows  and  difquietudes  vanifli." 

This  Eflay  by  Lord  BoUngbroke  upon  Exile 
is  a  mafter-piece  of  ftoic  philofophy  and  fine 
writing.  He  there  boldly  examines  all  the  adver- 
fities  of  life.  "  Let  us,"  fays  he,  "  fet  all  our  paft 
*'  and  prefent  afflidlions  at  once  before  our  eyes  : 
**  let  us  refolve  to  overcome  them,  inftead  of 
"  flying  from  them,  or  vi^earing  out  the  fenfe  of 
*'  them  vf'iih.  long  and  ignominious  patience.  Iii- 
*'  ftead  of  palliating  remedies,  let  us  ufe  the  in- 
**  cifion  knife  and  the  cauftic,  fearch  the  wound 
'*  to  the  bottom,  and  work  an  immediate  and 
"  radical  cure." 

Perpetual  banifliment,  like  uninterrupted 
Solitude,  certainly  flrengthens  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  and  enables  the  fufferer  to  colledt  fufficient 
force  to  fupport  his  misfortunes.  Solitude,  indeed, 
becomes  an  eafy  fituation  to  thofe  exiles  who  are 
inclined  to  indulge  the  pleafing  fympathies  of  the 
heart ;  for  they  then  experience  pleafures  that 
were  before  unknown,  and  from  that  moment 
forget  thofe  they  tailed  in  the  more  flouriftiing 
and  profperous  conditions  of  life. 

Brutus, 
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Brutus,  when  he  vifited  the  banlflied  Mar- 
cellus  in  his  retreat  at  Mytilene,  found  him 
enjoying  the  higheft  felicities  of  which  human 
nature  is  fufceptible,  and  devoting  his  time,  as 
before  his  banifhment,  to  the  ftudy  of  every  ufeful 
fcience.  Deeply  imprefled  by  the  example  this  un- 
expedled  fcene  afforded,  he  felt,  on  his  return,  that 
it  was  Brutus  who  was  exiled,  and  not  Mar- 
cellus  whom  he  left  behind,  ^u'lntus  MeteU 
lus  Numidicus  had  experienced  the  like  fate 
a  few  years  before.  While  the  Roman  people, 
under  the  guidance  of  Marius^  were  laying  the 
foundation  of  that  tyranny  which  Cafar  after- 
wards completed,  Metellus  fingly,  in  the  midft 
of  an  alarmed  Senate,  and  furrounded  by  an  enraged 
populace,  refufed  to  take  the  oath  impofed  by  the 
pernicious  laws  of  the  tribune  Saturnlus'y  and 
his  intrepid  Gondu£l:  v/as  converted,  by  the  voice  of 
fadlion,  into  an  high  crime  againft  the  State ;  for 
which  he  was  dragged  from  his  fenatorial  feat  by 
the  licentious  rabble,  expofed  to  the  indignity  of  a 
public  impeachment,  and  fentenced  to  perpetual 
exile.  The  more  virtuous  citizens,  however,  took 
arms  in  his  defence,  and  generoufly  refolved  rather 
to  perifh  than  behold  their  country  unjuftly  de- 
prived of  fo  much  merit :  but  this  magnanimous 
Roman,  whom  no  perfuafion  could  induce  to  do 
wrong,  declined  to  increafe  the  confufion  of  the 
Commonwealth  by  encouraging  refiftance,  con- 
ceiving 
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ceiving  it  a  duty  he  owed  to  the  laws,  not  to  fuffer 
any  fedition  to  take  place  on  his  account.  Content- 
ing himfelf  with  protefting  his  innocence,  and  fin- 
cerely  lamenting  the  public  phrenfy,  he  exclaimed, 
as  Plato  had  done  before  during  the  diftra£lions 
of  the  Athenian  Commonwealth,  "  If  the  times 
*'  fhould  mend,  I  ftiall  recover  my  ftation  j  if  not, 
**  it  is  a  happinefs  to  be  abfent  from  Rome ;"  and 
departed  without  regret  into  exile,  fully  convinced 
of  its  advantages  to  a  mind  incapable  of  finding  re- 
pofe  except  on  foreign  fhores,  and  which  at  Rome 
muft  have  been  inceflantly  tortured  by  the  hourly 
fight  of  a  fickly  State  and  an  expiring  Republic. 

RuTiLius  alfo,  feeling  the  fame  contempt  for 
the  fentiments  and  manners  of  the  age,  voluntarily 
"withdrew  himfelf  from  the  corrupted  metropolis 
of  the  Republic.  Afia  had  been  defended  by  his 
integrity  and  courage  againft  the  ruinous  and  op- 
preffive  extortion  of  the  publicans.  Thefe  noble 
and  fpirited  exertions,  which  he  was  prompted  to 
make  not  only  from  his  high  fenfe  of  juftice,  but  in 
the  honourable  difcharge  of  the  particular  duties  of 
his  office,  drew  on  him  the  indignation  of  the 
Equeftrian  Order,  and  excited  the  animofityof  the 
fadion  which  fupported  the  interefls  of  Mar'ius. 
They  induced  the  vile  and  infamous  Jpicius  to 
become  the  inftrument  of  his  deftruftion.  He  was 
accufed  of  corruption !  and,  as  the  authors  and  abet- 
tors 
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tors  of  this  falfe  accufationfat  as  judges  on  his  trial, 
Rutiliusj  the  moft  innocent  and  virtuous  citizen 
of  the  Republic,  was  of  courfe  condemned;  for,  in- 
deed, he  fcarcely  condefcended  to  defend  the  caufe. 
Seeking  an  afylum  in  the  Eaft,  this  truly  refpedla- 
ble  Roman,  whofe  merits  were  not  only  over- 
looked, but  traduced,  by  his  ungrateful  country, 
was  every  where  received  with  profound  venera- 
tion and  unqualified  applaufe.  He  had,  however, 
before  the  term  of  his  exile  expired,  an  opportu- 
nity of  exhibiting  the  juft  contempt  he  felt  for  the 
treatment  he  had  received ;  for  when  Sylla  ear- 
neftly  folicited  him  to  return  to  Rome,  he  not 
only  refufed  to  comply  with  his  requeft,  but  re- 
moved his  refidence  to  a  greater  diftance  from 
his  infatuated  country. 

Cicero,  however,  whopoffefTed  in  an  eminent 
degree  all  the  refources  and  fentiments  which  are 
neceflary  to  render  Solitude  pleafant  and  advanta- 
geous, is  a  memorable  exception  to  thefe  inftances 
of  happy  and  contented  exiles.  This  eloquent  pa- 
triot, who  had  been  publicly  proclaimed  *'  The 
"  Saviour  of  his  Country  "  who  had  purfued  his 
meafures  with  undaunted  perfeverance,  in  defiance 
of  the  open  menaces  of  a  defperate  faftion,  and  the 
concealed  dangers  of  hired  aflaflins,  funk  into  de- 
je6Hon  and  difmay  under  a  fentence  of  exile.  The 
ftrengthof  his  conftitution  had  lone  been  impaired 

by 
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by  his  inceflant  anxiety  and  fatigue;  and  the  ter- 
rors of  baniftiment  fo  opprefled  his  mind,  that  he 
loft  all  his  powers,  and  became,  from  the  deep  me- 
Jancholy  into  which  it  plunged  him,  totally  in- 
capable of  adopting  juftfentiments, or  purfuing  fpi- 
rited  meafures.  By  this  weak  and  unmanly  con- 
du£l  he  difgraced  an  event  by  which  Providence 
intended  to  render  his  glory  complete.  Undeter- 
mined where  to  go,  or  what  to  do,  he  lamented, 
with  effeminate  fighs  and  childilh  tears,  that  he 
could  now  no  longer  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  his  for- 
tune, the  fplendor  of  his  rank,  or  the  charmsof  his 
popularity.  Weeping  over  the  ruins  of  his  mag- 
nificent manfion,  which  Clodlus  levelled  with  the 
ground,  and  groaning  for  the  abfence  of  his  wife 
Terentla^  whom  he  foon  afterwards  repudiated, 
he  fufFered  thedeepeft  melancholy  to  feizeupon  his 
mind ;  became  a  prey  to  the  moft  inveterate  grief  j 
complained  with  bitter  anguiili  of  wants,  which,  if 
fupplied,  would  have  afforded  him  no  enjoyment ; 
and  aded,  in  fliort,  fo  ridiculoufly,  that  both  his 
friends  and  his  enemies  concluded  that  adverfity 
had  deranged  his  mind.  Co-far  beheld  v/Ith  fe- 
cret  and  malignant  pleafure  the  man  who  had  re- 
fufed  to  a(5l  as  his  Lieutenarjt  fufFering  under 
the  fcourge  of  Cloditis.  Pompey  hoped  that  all 
lenfe  of  his  ingratitude  would  be  effaced  by  the 
contempt  and  derifion  to  which  a  benefadtor, 
whom  he  had  fhamefully  abandoned,  thus  meanly 

expofed 
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eXpofed  his  charader.  Atticus  himfelf,  whofe 
mind  was  bent  on  magnificence  and  money,  and 
who,  by  his  temporizing  talents,  endeavoured  to 
preferve  the  friendftiip  of  all  parties  without  en- 
lifting  in  any,  blufhed  for  the  unmanly  condu6l  of 
Cicero^  and,  in  the  cenforial  ftyle  of  Cato^  in- 
ftead  of  his  own  plaufible  dialedl,  feverely  re- 
proached him  for  continuing  fo  meanly  attached 
to  his  former  fortunes.  Solitude  had  no  influence 
over  a  mind  fo  weak  and  deprefled  as  to  turn  the 
worft  fide  of  every  objedl  to  its  view.  He  died, 
however,  with  greater  heroifm  than  he  lived. 
"  Approach,  old  foldier !"  cried  he,  from  his 
litter,  to  Pompiltus  Lcenas^  his  former  client 
and  prefent  murderer,  "  and,  if  you  have  the 
"  courage,  take  my  life.** 

*'  These  inftances,"  fays  Lord  BoUngbrokey 
*'  Ihew,  that  as  a  change  of  place,  fimply  con- 
"  fidered,  can  render  no  man  unhappy,  fo  the 
*'  other  evils  which  are  objefted  to  exile,  either 
*'  cannot  happen  to  wife  and  virtuous  men,  or,  if 
*'  they  do  happen  to  them,  cannot  render  them 
*'  miferable.  Stones  are  hard,  and  cakes  of  ice  are 
*'  cold,  and  all  who  feel  them  feel  alike  j  but  the 
*'  good  or  the  bad  events  v/hich  fortune  brings 
*'  upon  us,  are  felt  according  to  the  qualities  that 
**  itr,  nor  they^  pofTefs.  They  are  in  themfel  ves  in- 
*'  different  and  common  accidents,  and  they  acquire 

"  ftrensth. 
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*'  ftrength  by  nothing  but  our  vice  or  our  weak- 
•'  nefs.  Fortune  can  difpenfe  neither  felicity  nor 
*'  infelicity,  unlefs  we  co-operate  v/ith  her.  Few 
*'  men  who  are  unhappy  under  the  lofs  of  an 
*'  eftate  would  be  happy  in  the  pofleffion  of  it ; 
*'  and  thofe  who  deferve  to  enjoy  the  advantages 
"  which  exile  takes  away,  will  not  be  unhappy 
**  when  they  are  deprived  of  them." 

An  exile,  however,  cannot  hope  to  fee  his  days 
glide  quietly  away  in  rural  delights  and  philofo- 
phic  repofe,  except  he  has  confcientioufly  dif- 
charged  thofe  duties  which  he  owed  to  the  world, 
and  given  that  example  of  reftitude  to  future  ages, 
which  every  charadler  exhibits  who  is  as  great 
after  his  fall  as  he  was  at  the  moft  brilliant  period 
of  his^profperity. 
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CHAPTER    THE    SEVENTH. 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  SOLITUDE  IN  OLD  AGE; 

AND    ON 

THE  BED  OF  DEATH. 

'X'HE  decline  of  life,  and  particularly;  the  con- 
dition of  old  age^  derive  from  Solitude  the 
pureft  fources  of  uninterrupted  enjoyment.  Old 
age,  when  confidered  as  a  period  of  comparative 
quietude  and  repofe,  as  a  ferious  and  contempla- 
tive interval  between  a  tranlitory  exiftence  and 
an  approaching  immortality,  is,  perhaps,  the  moft 
agreeable  condition  of  human  life  :  a  condition 
to  which  Solitude  affords  a  fecure  harbour  againft 
thofe  (battering  tempefts  to  which  the  frail  bark 
of  man  is  continually  expofed  in  a  ftiort,  but 
dangerous,  voyage  of  the  world  ;  a  harbour  from 
whence  he  may  fecurely  view  the  rocks  and  quick- 
fands  which  threatened  his  deftrudion,  and  which 
he  has  fo  happily  efcaped. 

Me  n  are  by  nature  difpofed  to  in  veftigate  the  va- 
rious properties  of  diftantobjedts  before  they  think 
of  contemplating  their  own  characters ;  like  mo- 
dern travellers,  who  vifit  foreign  countries  before 
U  they 
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they  are  acquainted  with  their  own.  But  pru- 
dence will  , exhort  the  young,  and  experience 
teach  the  aged,  to  condudl  themfelves  on  very 
different  principles ;  and  both  the  one  and  the  other 
will  find  that  Solitude  and  felf-examtnatton  are 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  true  wifdom. 

O  !  loft  to  Virtue,  lofl:  to  manly  thought, 
Loft  to  the  noble  fallies  of  the  foul ! 
Who  think  it  Solitude  to  be  alone. 
Communion  fweet!  communion  large  and  high  \ 
Our  Reafon,  guardian  angel,  and  our  God, 
Then  neareft  thefe  when  others  moft  remote ; 
And  all,  ere  long,  (hall  be  remote  but  thefe. 

The  levity  of  youth,  by  this  communion  large 
and  high,  will  be  reprefled,  and  the  depreffion 
which  fometimes  accompanies  old  age  entirely  re- 
moved. An  unceafmg  fuccellion  of  gay  hopes, 
fond  defires,  ardent  wifhes,  high  delights,  and  un- 
founded fancies,  form  the  character  of  our  early 
years ;  but  thofe  which  follow  are  marked  with 
melancholy  and  increafing  forrows.  A  mind,  how- 
ever, that  is  invigorated  by  obfervation  and  expe- 
rience, remains  dauntlefs  and  unmoved  amidfbboth 
the  profperities  and  adverfities  of  life.  He  who  is 
no  longer  forced  to  exert  his  powers,  and  who,  at 
an  early  period  of  his  life,  has  well  ftudied  the 
manners  of  men,  will  complain  very  little  of  the 

ingratitude 
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ingratitude  with  which  his  favours  and  anxieties 
have  been  requited.  All  he  alks  is,  that  the  world 
will  let  him  alone;  and  having  a  thorough  know- 
ledge, not  only  of  his  own  chara6ler,  but  of  man- 
kind, he  is  enabled  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  repofe.* 

It  is  finely  remarked  by  a  celebrated  German, 

that  there  are  political  as  well  as  religious  Carthu- 

fians,  and  that  both  orders  are  fometimescompofed 

of  moft  excellent  and  pious  charadlers.  "  It  is," 

U  2  fays 

*  Worldly  hopes  expire  in  old  age  ;  and  if  he  who  has  at- 
tained that  period  has  not  provided  himfelf  with  another  hope, 
a  man  of  yean  and  a  man  of  mifery  mean  the  fame  thing.  There- 
fore the  fame  fteps  are  to  be  taken,  whether  we  would  fweeten 
the  remaining  dregs  of  life,  or  provide  a  triumph  for  eternity. 
There  is  a  noble  abfence  from  earth  while  we  are  yet  on  it. 
There  Is,a  noble  intimacy  with  heaven  while  we  are  yet  beneath 
it.  And  can  it  be  hard  for  us  to  lay  afide  this  world,  fince  they 
that  have  fared  beft  in  it  have  only  the  feweft  objeftions  againft 
it  ?  The  worldly  wifhes  which  an  old  man  fends  out  are  like 
Noah's  doves  j  they  cannot  find  whereon  to  light,  and  muft  re- 
turn to  his  own  heart  again  for  reft.  Out  of  pure  decency  to 
the  dignity  of  human  nature,  of  which  the  decays  and  imperfec- 
tions fliould  not  be  expofed,  men  in  years  fliould,  by  Retirement, 
fling  a  veil  over  them,  and  be,  with  refped:  to  the  world, 
at  leaft  a  little  hurled  before  they  are  interred.  An  old  man's  too 
great  familiarity  with  the  public  is  an  indignity  to  the  human  and 
a  ncgleft  of  the  di-vine  nature.  His  fancying  himfelf  to  be  ftill 
properly  one  of  this  world,  and  on  a  common  footing  with  the 
reft  of  mankind,  is  as  if  a  man  getting  drunk  in  the  morning, 
after  a  long  nap,  lifting  his  drowfy  eyelids  at  fun-fet,  ftiould  take 
it  for  break  of  day. 

Dr.  Toung's  Letters, 
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fays  this  admirable  writer,  "  in  the  deepeft  and 
"  moft  fequeftered  recefles  of  foreftsthat  we  meet 
*'  with  the  peaceful  fage,  the  calm  obferver,  the 
"  friend  of  truth,  and  the  lover  of  his  country, 
*'  who  renders  himfelf  beloved  by  his  wifdom,  re- 
*'  vered  for  his  knowledge,  refpe<3:ed  for  his  vera- 
**  city,  and  adored  for  his  benevolence ;  whofe 
'*  confidence  and  friendfhip  every  one  is  anxious 
*'  to  gain;  and  who  excites  admiration  by  the  elo- 
**  quence  of  his  converfation,  and  efteem  by  the 
''  virtue  of  his  actions,  while  he  raifes  wonder  by 
*'  the  obfcurity  of  his  name,  and  the  mode  of  his 
*'  exiftence.  The  giddy  multitude  folicit  him  to 
*'  relinquifti  his  folitude,  and  feat  himfelf  on  the 
**  throne ;  but  they  perceive  infcribed  on  his  fore- 
*'  head,  beaming  with  facred  fire,  *'  Odi profanum 
"  vulgus  et  arceo  ;  and,  inftead  of  being  his  fedu- 
**  cers,  become  his  difciples."  But,  alas !  this  ex- 
traordinary character,  whom  I  fawfome  years  ago 
in  Weteravia,  who  infpired  me  with  filial  re- 
verence and  afFe£lion,  and  whofe  animated  coun- 
tenance announced  the  fuperior  wifdom  and  happy 
tranquillity  of  his  mind,  is  now  no  more.  There 
did  not  perhaps  at  that  time  exift  in  any  court  a 
more  profound  ftatefman :  he  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  all,andcorrefpondedperfonally  with 
fome  of  the  moft  celebrated  Sovereigns  of  Europe. 
I  never  met  with  an  obferver  who  penetrated  with 

fuch 
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fuch  quick  and  accurate  fagacity  into  the  minds 
and  chara£lers  of  men,  who  formed  fuch  true  opi- 
nions of  the  world,  or  criticifed  with  fuch  difcern- 
ing  accuracy  the  actions  of  thofe  who  were  play- 
ing important  parts  on  its  various  theatres.  There 
never  was  a  mind  more  free,  more  enlarged,  more 
powerful,  or  more  engaging;  or  an  eye  more  lively 
and  inquifitive.  He  was  the  man,  of  all  others,  in 
whofe  company  I  could  have  lived  with  the  higheft 
pleafure,  and  died  with  the  greateft  comfort.  The 
rural  habitation  in  which  he  lived  was  fimple  in  its 
ftrufture,  and  modeft  in  its  attire;  the  furround- 
ing  grounds  and  gardens  laid  out  in  the  happy 
fimplicity  of  nature;  and  his  fare  healthy  and  fru- 
gal. I  never  felt  a  charm  more  powerful  than 
that  which  filled  my  bofom  while  I  contemplated 
the  happy  Solitude  of  the  venerable  Baro7i  de 
Schautenbach  at  Weteravia. 

Rousseau,  feelinghis  end  approach,  alfopafTed 
the  few  remaining  years  of  an  uneafy  life  in  Soli- 
tude. It  was  during  old  age  that  he  compofed  the 
beft  and  greater  part  of  his  admirable  works ;  but, 
although  he  employed  his  time  with  judicious  ac- 
tivity,  his  feelings  had  been  too  deeply  wounded 
by  the  perfecutions  of  the  world,  to  enable  him  to 
find  complete  tranquillity  in  the  bowers  of  retire- 
ment. Unhappily  he  continued  ignorant  of  the 
danger  of  his  fituation,  until  the  vexations  of  his 
U  3  mind, 
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mind,  thediforders  of  his  body,  and  his  unpardon- 
able neglect  of  health,  had  rendered  his  recovery 
impoflible.  It  was  not  until  he  had  been  many 
years  tormented  by  phyficians,  and  racked  by  a 
painful  malady,  that  he  took  up  his  pen  ;  and  his 
years  increafed  only  to  increafe  the  vifible  efFedl 
of  his  mental  and  corporeal  afflidions,  which  at 
length  became  fo  acute,  that  he  frequently  raved 
wildly,  or  fainted  away  under  the  excefs  of  his 
pains. 

It  is  obferved  by  one  of  our  refined  critics, 
that  "  all  Roujfeau  wrote  during  his  old  age 
«  is  the  efFea  of  madnefs."  "  Yes,"  replied 
his  fair  friend,  with  greater  truth,  "  but  he 
"  raved  fo  pleafantly,  that  we  are  delighted  to 
"  run  mad  with  him." 

The  mind  becomes  more  difpofed  to  feek  its 
"  Guardian  Angel  and  its  God"  the  nearer  it  ap- 
proaches the  confines  of  mortality.  When  the 
ardent  fire  of  youth  is  extinguiflied,  and  the  meri- 
dian heat  of  life's  fhort  day  fubfides  into  the  foft 
tranquillity  and  refreftiing  quietude  of  its  evening, 
we  feel  the  important  neceflity  of  devoting  fome 
few  hours  to  pious  meditation  before  we  clofe  our 
eyes  in  endlefs  night;  and  the  very  idea  of  being 
able  to  poflefs  this  interval  of  holy  leifure,  and  to 
hold  this  facred  communion  with  God,  recreates 

the 
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the  mind,  like  the  approach  of  fpring  after  a  dull, 
a  dreary,  and  a  diftreffing  winter. 

Petrarch  fcarcely  perceived  the  approaches 
of  old  age.  By  conftant  ailivity  he  contrived  to 
render  retirement  alw^ays  happy,  and  year  after 
year  rolled  unperceived  avi^ay  in  pleafures  and 
tranquillity.  Seated  in  a  verdant  arbour  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  Carthufian  Monaflery,  about  three 
miles  from  Milan,  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Settimo 
with  a  fimplicity  of  heart  unknown  in  modern 
times.  "  Like  a  wearied  traveller,  I  increafe 
"  my  pace  in  proportion  as  I  approach  the  end  of 
*'  my  journey.  I  pafs  my  days  and  nights  in  read- 
*'  ing  and  writing:  thefe  agreeable  occupations  al- 
"  ternately  relieve  each  other,  and  are  the  only 
"  fources  from  whence  I  derive  my  pleafures.  I 
*'  lie  awake  and  think,  and  divert  my  mind  by 
"  every  means  in  my  power,  and  my  ardour  in- 
*'  creafes  as  new  difficulties  arife.  Novelties  incite, 
"  and  obftacles  fharpen,  my  refiftance.  The  la- 
*'  hours  I  endure  are  certain,  for  my  hand  is  tired 
"  of  holding  my  pen  :  but  whether  I  fhall  reap  the 
^'  harveft  of  my  toils  I  cannot  tell.  I  am  anxious 
"  to  tranfmit  my  name  to  pofterity  :  but  if  I  am 
*'  difappointed  in  this  wifh,  I  am  fatisfied  the  age 
"  in  which  I  live,  or  at  leaft  my  friends,  will  know 
"  me,  and  this  fame  fhall  fatisfy  me.  My  health 
"  is  fo  good,  my  conftitution  fo  robuft,  and  my 
U  4  "  temperament 
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"  temperament  fo  warm,  that  neither  the  advance 
*'  of  years,  nor  the  moft  ferious  occupation,  have 
"  power  to  conquer  the  rebellious  enemy  by 
"  which  I  am  inceflantly  attacked.  1  fhould  cer- 
"  tainly  become  its  victim,  as  I  have  frequently 
*'  been,  if  Providence  did  not  protedl  me.  On 
"  the  approach  of  fpring,  I  take  up  arms  againft 
"  the  flefh,  and  am  even  at  this  moment  ftrug- 
"  g^i"g  ^^^  n^y  liberty  againft  this  dangerous 
*'  enemy." 

A  RURAL  retreat,  however  lonely  or  obfcure, 
contributes  to  increafe  the  fame  of  thofe  great  and 
noble  charadlers  who  relinquifh  the  world  at  an 
advanced  period  of  their  lives,  and  pafsthe  remain- 
der of  their  days  in  rational  folitude  :  their  luftre 
beams  from  their  retirement  with  brighter  rays 
than  thofe  which  fhone  around  them  in  their 
earlieft  days,  and  on  the  theatre  of  their  glory. 
"  It  is  in  folitude,  in  exile,  and  on  the  bed  of 
*'  death,"  fays  Pope,  "  that  the  nobleft  charac- 
*'  ters  of  antiquity  (hone  with  the  greateft  fplen- 
**  dor  j  it  was  then  they  performed  the  greateft 
"  fervices  ;  for  it  was  during  thofe  periods  that 
*'  they  became  ufeful  examples  to  the  reft  of 
"  mankind."  And  Roujfeau  appears  to  have  en- 
tertained the  fame  opinion.  "  It  is  noble,"  fays 
he,  *'  to  exhibit  to  the  eyes  of  men  an  example 
"  of  the  life  they  ought  to  lead.    The  man  who, 

"  when 
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*'  when  age  or  ill  health  has  deprived  him  of  ae- 
*'  tivity,  dares  to  refound  from  his  retreat  the 
"  voice  of  truth,  and  to  announce  to  mankind  the 
*'  folly  of  thofe  opinions  which  render  them  mi- 
"  ferable,  is  a  public  benefactor.  I  fliould  be  of 
"  much  lefs  ufe  to  my  countrymen,  were  I  to 
*'  live  among  them,  than  I  can  poflibly  be  in  my 
"  retreat.  Of  what  importance  can  it  be,  whe- 
*'  ther  I  live  in  one  place  or  another,  provided  I 
*'  difcharge  my  duties  properly  ?" 

A  CERTAIN  young  lady  of  Germany,  however, 
was  of  opinion  that  Roiijfeau  was  not  entitled 
to  praife.  She  maintained  that  he  was  a  dangerous 
corrupter  of  the  youthful  mind,  and  that  he  had 
very  improperly  difcharged  his  duties,  by  difcover- 
ing  in  his  Confejjioijs  the  moral  defeats  and  vicious 
inclinations  of  his  heart.  "  Such  a  work  written 
*'  by  a  man  of  virtue,"  faid  {he, "  would  render  him 
**  an  objedl  of  abhorrence :  but  Roujfeau^  whofe 
*'  writings  are  calculated  to  captivate  the  wicked, 
"  proves,  by  his  ftory  of  the  Ruban  vole^  that  he 
"  poflefTes  a  heart  of  the  blackefl  dye.  It  is  evi- 
*'  dent,  from  many  pafTages  in  that  publication, 
*'  that  it  was  vanity  alone  which  guided  his  pen; 
"  and  from  many  others,  that  he  felt  himfelf  con,. 
*'  fcious  he  was  difclofmg  falfehoods.  There  is  no- 
"  thing,  in  fhort,  throughout  the  work,  that  bears 
"  the  ftamp  of  truth ;  and  all  it  informs  us  of  is, 

"  that 
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"  that  Madame  de  IVarens  was  the  original 
"  from  which  he  drew  the  character  of  Julia. 
"  Thefe  unjuftly  celebrated  ConfeJJions  contain, 
"  generally  fpeaking,  a  great  many  fine  words, 
*'  and  but  very  kw  good  thoughts.  If,  inftead  of 
"  rejecting  every  opportunity  of  advancing  him- 
"  felf  in  life,  he  had  engaged  in  fome  induftrious 
"  profeflion,  he  might  have  been  more  ufeful  to 
"the  world  than  he  has  been  by  the  publication 
*'  of  his  dangerous  writings." 

.This  incomparable  criticifm  upon  Roujfeau 
merits  prefervation;  for,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  the 
only  one  of  its  kind.  The  Confejftons  of  Rouf- 
feau  are  a  work  certainly  not  proper  for  the  eye 
of  youth ;  but  to  me  it  appears  one  of  the  moft 
remarkable  philofophic  publications  that  the  pre- 
fent  age  has  produced.  The  fine  ftyle  and  en- 
chanting colours  in  which  it  Is  written  are  its  leaft 
merits.  The  moft  diftant  pofterity  will  read  it 
with  rapture,  without  enquiring  what  age  the  ve- 
•nerable  author  had  attained  when  he  gave  to 
the  world  this  laft  proof  of  his  fincerity. 

Age,  however  advanced,  is  capable  of  enjoying 
real  pleafure.  A  virtuous  old  man  pafies  his  days 
with  ferene  gaiety,  and  receives,  in  the  happinefs 
he  feels  from  the  benedictions  of  all  around  him, 
a  rich  reward  for  the  reditude  and  integrity  of 

his 
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his  paft  life ;  for  the  mind  reviews  with  joy- 
ful fatisfadlion  its  honourable  and  felf-approving 
tranfadlions :  nor  does  the  near  profpedl  of  the 
tomb  give  fearful  emotion  to  his  undifmayed  and 
fteady  foul.  - 

The  Emprefs  Maria  Therefa  has  caufed 
her  own  maufoleum  to  be  erected,  and  frequent- 
ly, accompanied  by  her  family,  vifits,  with  fe- 
renity  and  compofure,  a  monumental  depofitory, 
the  idea  of  which  conveys  fuch  painful  apprehen- 
fion  to  almoft  every  mind.  Pointing  it  out  to  the 
obfervation  of  her  children,  "  Ought  we  to  be 
**  proud  or  arrogant,"  fays  fhe,  "  when  we  here 
*'  behold  the  tomb  in  which,  after  a  few  years, 
"  the  poor  remains  of  Royalty  muft  quietly  re- 
"  pofe  ?" 

There  are  few  men  capable  of  thinking  with 
fo  much  fublimity.  Every  one,  however,  is  ca- 
pable of  retiring,  at  leaft  occafionally,  from  the 
corruptions  of  the  world ;  and  if,  during  this  calm 
retreat,  they  fhall  happily  learn  to  eftimate  their 
pafb  days  with  propriety,  and  to  live  the  remain- 
der in  private  virtue  and  public  utility,  the  tomb 
will  lofe  its  menacing  afpe6l,  and  death  appear 
like  the  calm  evening  of  a  fine  and  well-fpent 
day. 

The 
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The  man  how  blefl:  who,  fick  of  gaudy  fcenes. 
Is  led  by  choice  to  take  his  favourite  walk 
Beneath  Death's  gloomy,  filent,  cyprefs  fhades, 
Unpierc'd  by  Vanity's  fantaftic  ray; 
To  read  his  monuments,  to  weigh  his  dufl, 
Vifit  his  vaults,  and  dwell  among  the  Tombs  ! 
Forth  from  the  Tomb  ,  as  from  an  humble  flirine, 
Truth,  radiant  Goddefs!  fallies  on  the  foul, 
And  puts  Delufion's  duflcy  train  to  flight; 
Difpels  the  mifls  our  fultry  paflions  raife, 
From  objects  low,  terreftrial,  and  obfcure. 
And  fhews  the  real  eftimate  of  things.* 

A  RELIGIOUS  difpofition  frequently  mixes  itfelf 
in  retirement  with  the  innocent  and  moral  enjoy- 
ments of  the  heart,  and  promotes,  by  reciprocal 
efFe<Sls,  the  higheft  pleafures  of  Solitude.  A  Am- 
ple, virtuous,  and   tranquil   life,    prepares  and 

prompts 


•  Charles  the  Fifth  refolved  to  celebrate  his  own  obfequies 
before  his  death.  He  ordered  his  tomb  to  be  eredted  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Monaftery.  His  domeftics  marched  thither  in  funeral 
proceflion  with  black  tapers  in  their  hands.  He  himfelf  followed 
in  his  ihroud.  He  was  laid  in  his  coffin  with  much  folemnity. 
The  fervice  of  the  dead  was  chaunted,  and  Charles  joined  in  the 
prayers  which  were  offered  up  for  the  reft  of  his  foul,  mingling 
his  tears  with  thofe  which  his  attendants  flied,  as  if  they  had  been 
celebrating  a  real  funeral.  The  ceremony  clofed  with  fprinkling 
holy  water  on  the  coffin  in  the  ufual  form,  and  all  the  affiftants 
retiring,  the  doors  of  the  chapel  were  fhut.  Then  Charles  rofe 
out  of  the  coffin,  and  withdrew  to  his  apartment,  full  of  thofe 
awful  fentiments  which  fuch  a  fingular  folemnity  was  calculated 
to  infpire. 
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prompts  the  mind  to  raife  itfelf  towards  its  God ; 
the  contemplation  of  the  Divine  Nature  fills  the 
heart  with  religious  devotion  ;  and  the  fublime  ef- 
fect of  Religion  is  tranquillity.  When  the  mind 
is  once  touched  with  the  true  precepts  of  our  holy 
Religion,  the  vanities  of  the  world  lofe  their 
charms,  and  the  bofom  feels  the  miferies  and  tor- 
ments of  humanity  with  diminifhed  anguifh.  All 
around  is  calm  and  quiet.  The  tumultuous  din 
of  fociety  appears  like  thunder  rolling  at  a  dis- 
tance:  and  the  pious  reclufe  joyfully  exclaims, 
in  the  words  of  the  Poet, 


**  Blefl:  be  that  hand  divine,  which  gently  laid 

♦*  My  heart  at  reft  beneath  this  humble  flied. 

**  The  world's  a  ftately  bark  on  dang'rous  feas, 

'*  With  pleafure  feen,  but  boarded  at  our  peril : 

*'  Here,  on  a  fingle  plank,  thrown  fafe  afliore, 

"  I  hear  the  tumult  of  the  diftant  throng, 

♦'  As  that  of  feas  remote  or  dying  ftorms ; 

**  And  meditate  on  fcenes  more  filent  ftill ; 

"  Purfue  my  theme,  and  fight  the  fear  of  Death. 

*'  Here,  like  a  fhepheid  gazing  from  his  hut, 

•'  Touching  his  reed,  or  leaning  on  his  ftaff, 

**  Eager  Ambition's  fiery  chace  I  fee  ; 

*'  I  fee  the  circling  hunt  of  noify  men 

"  Burft  Law's  inclofure,  leap  the  mounds  of  right, 

"  Purfuing  and  purfu'd,  each  other's  prey, 

"  As  wolves  for  rapine ;  as  the  fox  for  wiles  ; 

'«  Till  Death,  that  mighty  hunter,  earths  them  all." 

Whek 
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When  Addifon  perceived  that  he  was  given 
over  by  his  phyficians,  and  felt  his  end  approach- 
ing, he  fent  for  Lord  Warwick^  a  young  man  of 
very  irregular  life  and  loofe  opinions,  whom  he  had 
diligently,  but  vainly,  endeavoured  to  reclaim,  but 
who  by  no  means  wanted  refpe6^  for  the  perfon  of 
his  preceptor,  and  was  fenfible  of  the  lofs  he  was 
about  to  fuftain.  When  he  entered  the  chamber 
of  his  dying  friend,  Add'ifon^  who  was  extremely 
feeble,  and  whofe  life  at  that  moment  hung  quiver- 
ing on  his  lips,  obferved  a  profound  filence.  The 
youth,  after  a  long  and  awful  paufe,  at  length  faid, 
in  low  and  trembling  accents,  "  Sir,  you  defired 
*'  to  fee  me  :  fignify  your  commands,  and  be  alTu- 
"  red  I  will  execute  them  with  religious  fidelity." 
Addifon  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  with  his  ex- 
piring breath  replied,  "  Obferve  with  what  tran- 
"  quillity  a  Chriftian  can  die."  Such  is  the  con- 
folation  which  fprings  from  a  due  fenfeof  the  prin- 
ciples and  a  proper  pra(5licc  of  the  precepts  of  our 
holy  Religion  :  fuch  the  high  reward  a  life  of 
fimplicity  and  innocence  beftows. 

Religion's  force  divine  is  but  difplay'd 

In  deep  defertion  of  all  human  aid  ; 

To  fuccour  in  extremes  is  her  delight. 

And  cheer  the  heart  when  terror  ftrikes  the  fight. 

We,  dilbelieving  our  own  fenfes,  gaze. 

And  wonder  what  a  mortal's  heart  can  raife, 

To 


^^// ' ,/  \  "4/^ 
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To  triumph  at  misfortunes,  fmile  in  grief, 
And  comfort  thofe  who  came  to  bring  relief  : 
We  gaze  ;  and  as  we  gaze,  wealth,  fame  decay, 
And  all  the  world's  vain  glories  fade  away. 

He  who  during  the  retirement  of  the  day  fe- 
rioufly  ftudies,  and  during  the  filence  of  the  night 
pioufly  contemplates  the  auguft  dodlrines  of  the 
Revelation^*  will  be  convinced  of  their  power 
by  experiencing  their  effect.  He  will  review  with 
compofure  his  paft  errors  in  fociety,  perceive  with 
fatisfadlion  his  prefent  comfort  in  Solitude,  and 

afpire 

*  An  author  of  great  piety  and  good  fenfe,  after  defcriblng,  in  a 
letter  on  the  Dignity  of  Man,  the  extraordinary  benefits  confer- 
red by  Revelation,  burfts  out  into  the  following  fpirited  apof- 
trophe  :  "  O,  blefled  Revelation  !  that  opens  fuch  wonders  !  O, 
"  dreadful  Revelation  !  if  it  open  them  in  vain.  And  are  there 
"  thofe  with  whom  they  go  for  nought  ?  Strange  men  !  in  pof- 
••  feflion  of  a  blefling,  the  bare  hopes  of  which  fupporteJ  the  fpi- 
••  fits  of  the  wife  for  four  thoufand  years  under  all  the  calamities 
"  of  life  and  tenors  of  death  ;  and  know  they  not  that  it  is 
"  in  their  hands  ?  or,  knowing,  caft  it  away  as  of  no  value  ?  A 
"  bleffing,  the  very  fhadow  of  which  made  the  body  of  the  Pa- 
"  triarchal  and  Jewifh  Religion  !  A  blelTing,  after  which  the 
"  whole  earth  panted  as  the  hart  for  the  water  brooks !  A  blef- 
*'  ling  on  which  the  heavenly  hofl:  were  fent  to  congratulate 
**  mankind;  and  ling  the  glad  tidings  in  their  tranfported  hearts  ! 
•'  A  blefling  which  was  more  than  an  equivalent  for  ParaJife 
•*  loft  !  And  is  this  blefling  declined,  rejeftcd,  exploded,  de- 
"  fpifed,  ridiculed?  O,  unhappy  men  !  The  frailty  of  w<i«  ii 
"  almoft  as  incomprehenfible  as  the  mercies  of  God." 
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afpire  with  hope  to  future  happinefs  in  heaven.  He 
will  think  with  the  freedom  of  a  philofopher,  live 
with  the  piety  of  a  Chriftian,  and  renounce  with 
eafe  the  poifonous  pleafures  of  fociety,  from  a 
conviction  that  they  weaken  the  energies  of  his 
mind,  and  prevent  his  heart  from  raifing  itfelf  to- 
wards his  God.  Difgufted  with  the  vanities  and 
follies  of  public  life,  he  will  retire  into  privacy, 
and  contemplate  the  importance  of  eternity.  Even 
if  he  be  ftill  obliged  occafionally  to  venture  on  the 
ftormy  Tea  of  bufy  life,  he  will  avoid  with  greater 
fkill  and  prudence  the  rocks  andfands  by  which  he 
is  furrounded,  and  fteer  with  greater  certainty  and 
efFe£l  from  the  tempefls  which  moft  threaten  his 
deftrudlion ;  rejoicing  lefs  at  the  pleafant  courfe 
which  a  favourable  wind  and  clear  fky  may  afford 
him,  than  at  his  having  happily  eluded  fuch  a 
multitude  of  dangers. 

The  hours  confecrated  to  God  in  Solitude,  are 
not  only  the  moft  important,  but,  when  we  are 
habituated  to  this  holy  communion,  the  happieft 
of  our  lives.  Every  time  we  filently  elevate  our 
thoughts  towards  the  great  Author  of  our  Being, 
we  recur  to  a  contemplation  of  ourfelves ;  and 
being  rendered  fenfibleofour  nearer  approach,  not 
only  in  idea,  but  in  reality,  to  the  feat  of  eternal 
felicity,  we  retire,  without  regret,  from  the  noify 

multitude 
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multitude  of  the  world.  A  philofophic  view  and 
complete  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  fpecies 
creep  by  degrees  upon  the  mind;  we  fcrutinize 
our  characters  with  greater  feverity ;  feel  with  re- 
doubled force  the  neceflity  of  a  reformation ;  and 
reflect:  with  fubftantial  effecft  on  the  glorious  end 
for  which  we  were  created.  Confcious  that  hu- 
man actions  are  acceptable  to  the  Almighty  mind 
only  in  proportion  as  they  are  prompted  by  mo- 
tives of  the  pureft  virtue,  men  ought  benevolently 
to  fuppofe  that  every  good  work  fprings  from  an 
untainted  fource,  and  is  performed  merely  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind  ;  but  human  actions  are  ex- 
pofed  to  the  influence  of  a  variety  of  fecondary 
caufes,  and  cannot  always  be  the  pure  produftion 
of  an  unbiafled  heart.  Good  works,  however, 
from  whatever  motive  they  arife,  always  convey  a 
certain  fatisfa£tion  and  complacency  to  the  mind. 
But  when  the  real  merit  of  the  performer  is  to  be 
a£lually  inveftigated,  the  inquiry  muft  always  be 
whether  the  mind  was  not  actuated  by  fmifter 
views,  by  the  hope  of  gratifying  a  momentary 
paflion,  by  the  feelings  of  felf-love,  rather  than  by 
the  fympathies  of  brotherly  afFedlion ?  And  thefe 
fubtle  and  important  queftions  are  certainly  dif- 
cuffed  with  clol'er  fcrutiny,  and  the  motives  of  the 
heart  explored  and  developed  with  greater  fmceri- 
ty,  during  thofe  hours  when  we  are  alone  before 
God  than  in  any  other  lituation. 

X  Satetv 
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Safety  dwells 


Remote  from  multitude.     The  World's  a  fchool 

Of  wrong  ;  and  what  proficients  fwarm  around  ! 

We  muft  or  imitate  or  difapprove  ; 

Muft  lift  as  their  accomplices  or  foes. 

"That  ftains  our  innocence,  this  wounds  our  peace. 

From  Nature's  birth  hence  Wifdom  has  been  fmit 

With  fweet  recefs,  and  languifli'd  for  the  fhade. 

The  facred  fliade  of  Solitude,  which  infpires 

The  awful  prefence  of  the  Deity. 

Few  are  the  favtlts  we  flatter  when  alone. 

Vice  finks  in  her  allurements ;  is  ungilt ; 

And  looks,  like  other  objeds,  black  by  night. 

Night  is  fair  Virtue's  immemorial  friend ; 

By  night  the  Atheift  half  believes  a  God. 

Firm  and  untainted  virtue,  indeed,  cannot  be 
fo  eafily  and  efficacioufly  acquired,  as  by  pradlifing 
the  precepts  of  Chriftianity  in  the  bowers  of 
Solitude.  Religion  refines  our  moral  fentiments, 
difengages  the  heart  from  every  vain  defire,  ren- 
ders it  tranquil  under  misfortunes,  humble  in  the 
prefence  of  God,  and  fteady  in  the  fociety  of 
men.  A  life  pafTed  in  the  pra6lice  of  every  vir- 
tue, affords  us  a  rich  reward  for  all  the  hours 
we  have  confecrated  to  its  duties,  and  enables  us 
in  the  filence  of  Solitude  to  raife  our  pure  hands 
and  chafte  hearts  in  pious  adoration  to  our  Al- 
mighty Father. 

How 
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How  '*  low,  flat,  ftale,  and  unprofitable,  feem 
all  the  ufes  of  this  world,"  when  the  mind,  boldly 
foaring  beyond  this  lower  fphere,  indulges  the  idea 
that  the  pleafures  which  refult  from  a  life  of  inno- 
cence and  virtue  may  be  faintly  analagous  to  the 
felicities  of  Heaven !  At  leafl-,  I  truft  we  may  be 
permitted  unofFendingly  to  conceive,  according  to 
our  worldly  apprehenfion,  that  a  free  and  un- 
bounded liberty  of  thought  and  action,  a  high  ad- 
miration of  the  univerfal  fyftem  of  Nature,  a  par- 
ticipation of  the  Divine  Effence,  a  perfect  com- 
munion of  friendfhip,  and  a  pure  interchange  of 
love,  may  be  a  portion  of  the  enjoyments  we  hope 
to  experience  in  thofe  regions  of  eternal  peace  and 
happinefs  where  no  impure  or  improper  fentiment 
can  taint  the  mind.  But  notions  like  thefe,  al- 
though they  agreeably  flatter  our  imaginations,* 
X  2  fhed 

•  Men  in  general  iondly  hope  to  find  In  the  next  world  all 
that  is  flattering  to  their  taftes.  inclinations,  defires,  and  paf- 
iions,  in  the  prefent.  I  therefore  entirely  concur  in  opinion  with 
M.  Gafue,  a  celebrated  German  philofopher,  that  thofe  ptr- 
fons  who  hope  that  God  v/ill  hereafter  reward  them  with  riches 
and  honours,  Cannot  poflefs  true  humility  of  heart.  It  was  fen- 
timcnti  like  thefe  which  occafioned  an  extremely  beautiful  young 
lady  to  wirti  fhe  might  be  permitted  to  carry  with  her,  when  flie 
died,  a  fine  garment  of  filver  tiflue,  richly  zoned  with  feathers, 
and  to  walk  in  Heaven  on  carpets  of  rofe  leaves,  fpread  upon  the 
firmament.  It  was  alfo  from  fimilar  fentiments,  that,  in  a  full 
aflembly  of  women  of  fafliion,  where  the  queftion  was  agitated, 
Wljcthcr  marriages  were  gjod  to  ell  eternity  ?  that  they  unanimoufly 
exclaimed,   "  God  f.rbd  it  i" 
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fhed  at  prefent  but  a  glimmering  light  upon  this 
awful  fubjeft,  and  muft  continue,  like  dread  and 
vifions  of  the  mind,  until  the  clouds  and  thick 
darknefs  which  furroundthe  tomb  of  mortality  no 
longer  obfcure  the  bright  glories  of  everlafting 
life  ;  until  the  veil  fhall  be  rent  afunder,  and  the 
Eternal  fhall  reveal  thofe  things  which  no  eye 
hath  feen,  no  ear  has  heard,  and  which  pafleth  all 
underftanding.  Fori  acknowledge,  with  awful  re- 
verence, and  filent  fubmiflion,  that  the  knowledge 
of  eternity  is  to  the  human  intelledl  like  that 
which  the  colour  of  crimfon  appeared  to  be  in  the 
mind  of  a  blind  man,  who  compared  it  to  the 
found  of  a  trumpet i^  I  cannot,  however,  con- 
ceive, that  a  notion  more  comfortable  can  be  en- 
tertained, than  that  eternity  promifes  a  conftant 
and  uninterrupted  tranquillity ;  although  I  am  per- 
fe£l:ly  confcious  that  it  is  impoflible  to  form  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  nature  of  that  enjoyment 
which  is  produced  by  a  happinefs  without  end. 
An  everlafting  tranquillity  is  in  my  imagination 
the  higheft  poflible  felicity,  becaufe  I  know  of  no 
felicity  upon  earth  higher  than  that  which  a 
peaceful  mind  and  contented  heart  afford. 

Since,  therefore,  internal  and  external  tran- 
quillity  is,  upon  earth,   an   inconteftable  com- 
mencement 

♦  See  Lockers  Eflay  on  the  Human  Underftanding. 
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mencement  of  beatitude,  it  may  be  extremely  ufe- 
ful  to  believe,  that  a  rational  and  qualified  feclu- 
fion  from  the  tumults  of  the  world  may  fo  highly 
redify  the  faculties  of  the  human  foul,  as  to  en- 
able us  to  acquire  in  "  blifsful  Solitude"  the 
elements  of  that  happinefs  we  expedl  to  enjoy  in 
the  world  to  come. 

He  is  the  happy  man  whofe  life  e'en  now 
Shows  fomewhat  of  that  happier  life  to  come, 
Who,  doom'd  to  an  obfcure  but  tranquil  ftate. 
Is  pleas'd  with  it,  and,  were  he  free  to  choofe, 
Would  make  his  fate  his  choice ;  whom  peace,  the 

fruit 
Of  virtue,  and  whom  virtue,  fruit  of  faith. 
Prepare  for  happinefs ;  befpeak  him  one 
Content,  indeed,  to  fojourn  while  he  muft 
Below  the  Ikies,  but  having  there  his  home. 
The  world  o'erlooks  him  in  her  bufy  fearch 
Of  objects  more  illuftrious  in  her  view  ; 
And,  occupy'd  as  earneftly  as  fhe, 
Though  more  fublimely,  he  o'erlooks  the  world. 
She  fcorns  his  pleafures,  for  fhe  knows  them  not ; 
He  feeks  not  hers,  for  he  has  prov'd  them  vain. 
He  cannot  fkim  the  ground  like  fuch  rare  birds 
Purfuing  gilded  flies,  and  fuch  he  deems 
Her  honours,  her  emoluments,  her  joys. 

X  3  Therefore 
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Therefore  in  Contemplation  is  his  blifs, 
Whole  power  is  fuch,  that  whom  (he  lifts  from  eartli 
She  makes  familiar  with  a  Heav'n  unfeen, 
And  Ihows  him  glories  yet  to  be  reveal'd. 


FINIS. 


INDEX. 


JxBSENCE,  favourable  to  the  indulgence  of  love, 
184. 

Addifon,  his  calm  and  tranquil  death,  302. 

Advtrjity,  foftened  by  Solitude,   235. 

Age,  the  advantages  it  derives  from  Solitude,  6. 

Albano,  its  rural  beauties  and  elFeft,   118. 

Alexander,  his  fondnefs  for  reading,  44;  a  thirft  of 
knowledge  led  him  into  Afia,  66. 

Anacreon,  the  error  of  his  opinion  refpefting  the  em- 
ployment of  time,  35. 

Antijihenes,  a  faying  of  his,   80. 

Antoninus,  his  opinion  of  the  beauty  of  univerfal  nature, 


101. 


Arrogance,  fometimes  the  efFeft  of  Solitude,    12. 
Attention^  its  importance,    18;  only   to  be  acquired  in 

Solitude,    1 9. 
Anthony,  the   confequcnces    of  his   love   of  dilTipatioii, 

67. 
Augiijlus  offers   Horaci  the  place  of  private  fecrctary, 

94. 
Aujlerity,  the  companion  of  Solitude,    1 2. 
Authors,  the  advantages  they  derive  from   Solitude  de- 
fcribed,   25,   52;  a  fervile  author  reprobated,  37;  to 
write  well  they  muR  be  infpired,   52;  the  advantages 
they  enjoy,   60, 

■X   4  Bacon.. 


INDEX. 

B 

Bacon,  an  extraft  fiom  his  works,   7. 

Barber,  the  obfervatlon  of  one  on  the  weather,    i-jg. 

Beatitude,  the  higheft  which  man  is  capable  of  enjoying 

in  this  world,  309. 
Beautiful,  operates  differently  from  the  Sublime,   116, 

119. 
Biel,  defcription  of  the  beauties  which  adorn  the  borders 

of  its  lake,    116. 
Blair,  his  opinion  of  the  importance  of  attention,    18  ; 

the  utility  of  his  leftures  on  rhetoric,    18;  his  opinion 

of  the  effefts  of  ierious  retirement,   26. 
Blockheads  in  power  always  dangerous,    149. 
Boileau's  hnes  on  the  advantages  of  retirement  to  a  poet, 

135- 
Bolingbroke,  the  merit  of  his  treatife  on  exile,  282,  287. 

Bonyiet,  an  extrafl  from  his  work  on  the  nature  of  the 

foul,   22. 
Bqfcawen,  his  tranflation  of  the  eleventh  ode  of  Horace, 

34 ;  of  the  fixth  ode  of  book  vii,  94. 
Britijh  CharaEler  defcribed,   9. 
Brutus,  his  love  of  letters,   44  ;  his  employment  during 

the  night  preceding  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,   45  ;  his 

obfervations  on  vifiting  MarceUus  in  exile,    283. 
Buckebourg,  the  Count  of,  his  extraordinary  charafler, 

72. 

c 

Cardinal  Colonna,  the   friend   of  Petrarch,  invited   to 
vifit  the  foiitudc  of  Vauclule,    167.       .     ■  Cavaillon, 
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Cavaillon,    the   Bifliop  of,  locks    Petrarch   out  of  his 

library,  47. 
Ccefar,  the  confequences  of  his  virtue,  67. 
Charles  the  Fifth,  his  employments  in  Solitude,  66 ;  his 

folitude  at  Eftramadura,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 

employed  his  time,  138;  vifits  his  tomb,  and  performs 

his  funeral  obfequies,  300. 
Cicero,  his  love  of  letters,  45 ;  his  avowal  of  it  in  his 

oration  for  the  poet  Archias,   45 ;  his  defence  of  the 

love  of  fame,   56;  his  mind  intoxicated  by  the  love 

of  it,  60  ;  his  dejeftion  on  being  baniflied,   285. 
Chatham,  the  Earl   of,  his  love  of  Solitude  the  chief 

caufe  of  his  greatnefs,  48. 
Chriflianity,  its  comforts,  306. 
Cincinnfltus's  charaQer  and  love  of  Solitude,    1 69. 
Clement  the  Sixth,  the  infamy  of  his  pontificate  expdfed 

by  Petrarch,  90. 
Colonna,  the  letter  of  Petrarch  to  that  Cardinal,    167. 
Competency,  what,    163  ;  competency  and   content  the 

bafis  of  earthly  happinefs,    175. 
Corregio,  an  anecdote  of  tliis  celebrated  painter,   29. 
Cottagers,  their  happinefs  defcribed,    1 20,    121. 
Country,  its  pleafures  more  fatisfaftory  and  lafting  .;han 

thofe   of  the  town,   6;    it  is  only  in  the  country  that 

real  happinefs  can  be  found,    121;  our  native  place 

preferable  to  every  other,    122, 
Courage  is  the  companion  of  Solitude,   50. 
Courts,  the  abfurdity  of  their  pleafures,   215. 
Critics,  defcribed  and  ridiculed,   36,   37. 
Curias,  defcrlption  of  his  charafter,   276. 

Death, 


INDEX. 

D 

Death,  the  comforts  of  which  the  mind  is  capable  on  the 
death  of  a  friend,  246;  advantages  of  Solitude  on  the 
bed  of  death,   289. 

Darner,  the  Honourable  Mr.  account  of  his  life  and 
death,   255. 

Debauchery,  its  confequences  defcribed,   211. 

De  Luc,  his  charafter  and  good  conduft,  87. 

Demetrius,  his  behaviour  to  Stilpo,  the  philofopher,  upon 
taking  the  city  of  Megara  by  ftorm,  51. 

Defpair,  to  be  conquered  by  reafon,   244. 

Diockjian's  amufements  in  Solitude,  66. 

Diogenes,  a  love  of  truth  led  him  to  his  tub,  66. 

Dion,  defcription  of  his  charafter,    13. 

Domejlic  comforts,  beft  enjoyed  in  Solitude,  38  ;  as  en- 
joyed by  the  inhabitants  of  Laufanne,  151;  moft 
friendly  to  the  beft  purfuits  of  man,   152. 


Eclogues  defcribed,    1 29,    1 30. 

Employment,  the  necelTity  of  it  in  Solitude,  138  ;  men 
of  genius  frequently  confined  to  employments  unlit  for 
them,   223. 

Emprefs  of  Germany,  her  philofophic  condufl,  299 ; 
vifus  her  tomb,  300. 

Englijli,  defcription  of  their  charaRer,  9  ;  their  good 
fenfe  and  love  of  Solitude,    171. 

Enthufiafm,  the  ufe  of  it  in  the  education  of  youth,  58. 

Epaminondas,  his  military  fkill  ov^ing  to  his  ufe  of  Soli- 
tude, 89. 

Exile, 
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Exile,  the  advantages  Solitude  affords  in  exile,   279. 

F 

Fame,  the  love  of  it  defended  by  Cicero,  56 ;  likely  to 

'    be  acquired  by  fatirifts,   58. 

Fanaticifm  frequently  engendered  by  Solitude,   252. 

Fitzojborne's  Letters,  an  extract  from  them,    156, 

Fox,  the  Perfian  fable  of  the,    149. 

Frederic  the  Great,  his  Solitude  while  at  Spa,  30. 

Freedom,  defcription  of  it,    n  ;  the  parent  of  opulence, 

162. 
FriendJInp,  refined  by  Solitude,    1 75. 
Frefcati,   the  beauties  of   its  neighbourhood   defcribed, 

117. 

G 

Gardening,  the  true  and  falfe  ftate  of  it  defcribed, 
105. 

Garve  eludes  the  pain  of  ficknefs  by  ftudying  the  works 
of  Cicero,  243  ;  indebted  to  ficknefs  for  a  knowledge 
of  himfelf,  253 ;  his  opinion  of  thofe  who  hope  that 
Qpd  will  reward  them  with  riches  and  honours,   307. 

Gellert  banilhes  melancholy  by  addicting  himfelf  to  lite- 
rary purfuits,    242. 

Genius,  its  ufe  and  confequences,    70. 

Gejfner,  his  Idylls  infpired  by  the  romantic  fcenery 
around  Zurich,    117;   the  merits  of  them  defcribed, 

Government,  obfervatipns  on  the  different  fpecies  of  it, 
97;  the  notions  of  a  rational  man  on  it,  98. 

Greatnefs, 


INDEX. 

Greatntfs,   inftance  of  its  effeft  in  viewing   the  Alps, 
107. 

H 

Haller  refufed  admilTion  into  the  Schintzuach  fociety, 

83. 

Happinefs  not  to  be  attained  by  frequenting  public  places, 

218;  to  be  found  in  true  fociety,   2  20. 
Hearty  not   to  be  neglefted  in  the  education  of  youth, 

13;  the  influence  which  SoUtude  has  on  it,    100  ;  to 

enjoy  SoUtude  it  is  neceflary  to  dlveft  the  heart  of  its 

emotions,    1 0 1 . 
Hdvttius,  his  opinion  of  indolence,   70. 
Henriade,  written  by  Voltaire  during  his  confinement  in 

the  Baftille,   4. 
Herder,  his    account  of  a  particular   caft  of  people    in 

Afia,   181,    182. 
Horace,  his  ode  on  the  fubjeft  of  time,  34 ;  his  love  of 

Solitude,  94;  his  ode  on  the  fubjeft  of  retirement, 

95- 
Hotze,  the   phyfician,  an    account  of  his  humane  and 

happy   charafter,  and  of  his   beautiful  and   romantic 

fituatlon   at  Richterfwyl,    141,    147. 
Humanity,  a  term  frequently  mlfapplied,   265. 
Humility,     the   firft     leflbn    we    learn    from  refleftion, 

249. 

I 

Japan,  defcrlptlon  of  a  college  of  blind  perfons  there, 

23- 

Idlcnefs 


INDEX. 

Idknefs  deftroys  the  advantages  of  retirement,  19;  poe- 
tical defcription  of  rural  idlenefs,    133. 

Idylls,  thofe  of  Gf^zer  defcribed,   131. 

Ill-nature,  not  the  caufe  of  fatirifing  the  vices  and  follies 
of  mankind,   20,   21  ;  fubdued  by  Solitude  207. 

Imagination,  the  caufe  of  thofe  pleafures  which  the  heart 
derives  from  Solitude,  102,  106;  excited  by  the  fu- 
blime  fcenery  of  Swiflerland,  108,  117;  its  power- 
ful effect,  1 20 ;  happinefs  more  in  imagination  than  in 
reality,  126;  how  it  may  be  occafionally  diverted, 
167;  its  delufive  effefts,  211  ;  muft  be  filenced  before 
rcafon  can  operate,  237;  moderated  by  Sohtude,  243. 

Impatience  fubdued  by  Solitude,   207. 

Indolence,  a  difpofition  to  it  checked  and  fubdued  by 
a  rational  Solitude,  62;  Helvetius's  opinion  of  its 
effefts,   70. 

yohnfon  fond  of  romances,  126;  a  dialogue  from  the 
hiftory  of  Rajj'das,  241  ;  a  circumllance  under  which 
he  wrote  the  Englifli  Diftionary,   242. 

Ifcnbourg,  the  Prince  of,  his  conduft  in  exile,   281. 

Italians,  their  charafter,  and  contented  difpofition,  1 20. 

Italy,  its  depopulation  the  caufe  which  induced  Mcecenas 
to  perfuade  Virgil  to  write  the  Georglcs,  54. 


Lavater  gave  credit  to  the  juggles  of  Gejfner,  56  :  aa 
invocation  to  his  memory  and  merits.  59 ;  his  national 
fong';,   83,    84. 

Ldjur<>,   its  ufe  in  retirement,   24. 

l.av.ra^ 


INDEX. 

Laura,  defcription  of  her  refidence  and  chara£ler,  191,1 
192. 

Laufanne,  its  delightful  folitude,  and  the  happinefs  of 
its  inhabitants,    151. 

Library  may  be  the  feat  of  Solitude,  1 ;  the  enjoyments 
it  afforded  to  Petrarch,  47,   176. 

Liberty  defined,  11;  its  ufe  in  retirement,  24 ;  the 
love  of  it  engenders  a  love  of  Solitude,  160;  the 
true  fweetener  of  life,  163;  flies  from  the  thraldom 
of  fociety,    153. 

Love,  enervated  the  youthful  mind  of  Petrarch,  92 ; 
the  moft  precious  gift  of  heaven,  177;  unites  itfelf 
voluntarily  with  the  afpeft  of  beautiful  nature,  177  ; 
infpired  by  the  return  of  fpring,  179;  its  fofteft  ima- 
ges revived  by  Solitude,  181  ;  Wieland's  fublime  con- 
ception of  this  palTion,  182  ;  its  effeft  on  young  minds, 
183,  204;  abfence  and  tranquillity  favourable  to  the 
indulgence  of  it,  184  ;  frequently  becomes  highly  ro- 
mantic in  Solitude,  186;  Roujfeau's  defcription  of 
its  effefts,  186,  204  ;  its  effects  on  the  mind  of  Pe- 
trarch, 188;  t'yf^'-f  opinion  of  the  danger  of  love  in 
Solitude,  189;  yiJam  5toiM'j  fentiments  on  this  fub- 
je£l,  1 90  ;  Petrarch  conquers  it,  1 95  ;  the  effect  of 
love  in  retirement,   202. 

Lovers,  their  enjoyments  in  Solitude,  180;  exprefr. 
their  paffion  with  high  ecftafy,.  185;  Ovid's  opinion 
that  Solitude  is  dangerous  to  a  lover,  189  ;  their  feel- 
ings on  the  death  of  the  objeft  of  their  affections,  193  ; 
in  what  manner  Solitude  heals  their  afflictions,    204. 

Luc,  John  Andre  de,  his  ncgociation  with  the  people  of 
Geneva,  87.  Luxury, 


INDEX. 

Luxury,  a  ftory  of  an  old  curate's  ignorance  on  this 
fubjeft,   164, 

M 

Maintenon,  that  lady's  opinion  of  the  retirement  of 
Marjhal  de   Boujlers,    1-74. 

Man  of  Fajhion,  miferable  amidft  his  pleafures,  213, 
216  ;  his  charafter  con  traded  with  that  of  a  phiiofo- 
pher,   253. 

Manual  Labour,  not  to  be  rejected  In  Solitude,   227, 

Marienwerder,  beautiful  gardens  there  defcribed,    104, 

MakJJierbes,  Roujfeau's  letter  to  him  on  Solitude,  128; 
on  his  love  of  liberty,    161. 

Martial,   his  opinion  of  Solitude,   1 7. 

Mcecenas's  motives  for  inducing  Virgil  to  write  the 
Georgics,   54. 

Meiner's  defcription  of  the  beauties  of  the  borders  of  the 
lake  Biel,   116. 

Milton's  addrefs  to  light,  23;  defcription  of  fallen  vir- 
tue,  273  ;  deHght  of  rural  obje£ls,   280. 

Mind,  its  influence  upon  the  body,   240. 

Minijlers  of  State,  obfervations  on  their  difpofuions  and 
charafters,  170,  174  ;  the  difgrace  of  one  finely  il- 
iultrated  by  Le  Sage,  in  the  hillory  of  VaniUo  Gon- 
zales,  171. 

Melancholy  fubdued  by  Solitude,    102;   Thomfon's  lines 

on  philofophic  melancholy,    103. 
Mental  Pleafures  are  in  every  perfon's  reach,   227. 
Metellus,  his  patriotic  conduft,   283. 
Montaigne's  opinion  of  Solitude,    1 . 

Moorcock, 


INDEX. 

Moorcock^  ftory  of  one,   164. 

Moore's   defcription  of   the    charafler    of  the    Italians, 
125. 


N- 


Nature,  the  manner  in  which  fhe  performs  her  operations, 

7- 
Nemi,  the  lake  of  melancholy,  defcribed,   117. 
Numa,  his  love  of  Solitude,   27 ;   a  defcription  of  his 

charafter,  27. 


O 


Old  Age,  the  advantage  it  derives  from  Solitude,   289. 
Ovid's  lines  on  the  danger  a  lover  experiences  in  Solitude^ 
189. 


Fajtoral  Poetry,  its  origin,  130;  its  influence  on  the 
heart  in  Solitude,   133. 

Parents,  the'propereft  preceptors  to  teach  their  children 
virtue,    15. 

Pajfions,  in  what  manner  concentrated  and  fubdued  by 
SoHtude,  63  ;  their  ufe  in  fociety,    137. 

Patriotifm,  the  efFefts  it  produces,  85 ;  a  term  frequent- 
ly mifapplied,   265. 

Peace  of  Mind,  in  what  it  confifts,  and  how  obtained, 

106. 

Pericles, 


INDEX. 

Pericles,  his  love  of  Solitude  and  charaQcr,  88 ;  a  cap- 
tivating orator,  49. 

Petrarch's  opinion  of  the  importance  of  time,  and  his 
recommendation  of  Solitude  to  employ  it  profitably, 
35,  42;  his  love  of  letters  defcribed,  47;  the  con- 
fequences  of  excluding  him  from  his  library,  48  ;  his 
retirement  at  Vauclufe  defcribed,  52,  199  ;  the  ad- 
vantages he  derived  from  Solitude,  90 ;  his  happinefs 
interrupted  by  the  paffion  of  love,  92  ;  contrives  and 
fupports  the  enterprizes  of  Rienzi,  92;  the  inconfift- 
ency  of  his  conduft,  94 ;  his  employments  at  Vau- 
clufe, 139;  his  notion  of  riches,  155;  difgufted  by 
the  mean  manners  of  the  papal  court,  156  ;  a  defcrip- 
tion  of  his  perfon  and  manners,  157  ;  his  progrefs  in 
life,  159;  his  enjoyments  in  Solitude,  163;  defcribes 
the  fimplicity  and  frugality  of  his  life  in  the  country, 
166:  fubdues  his  pailions,  168;  his  books  his  befl 
friends,  176  :  compofed  his  fincft  fonnets  at  Vauclufe, 
185  ;  the  efFecls  which  love  produced  in  his  mind, 
188,  190;  his  conqueft  over  love,  195 ;  his  abihties 
and  fame,    198;  his  conduft  in  old  age,    295. 

Pfefel  of  CoLmar  defeats  the  inconveniencies  of  blind- 
nefs  by  means  of  Solitude,    22, 

PhiUp  of  Macedon,  an  anecdote  refpcaing  the  ufe  of 
time,   44. 

Philanthropijl,  {lory  of  one  in  the  charaaer  of  Dr. 
Hotze,    141,   147, 

Pkyficians,  the  character  of  Dr.  Hotze  defcribed,  141, 
147;  feelings  in  vifiting  the  fick,  249;  their  motives 
for  affording  charitable  adiflance,    26^. 

Y  Plato, 


INDEX. 

Plato^  his  warning  againft  aufterity,  12;  the  efFeft  of 
his  philofophy  on  the  mind  of  Dion,  1 4 ;  his  obferva- 
tions  on  the  manners  of  Sicily,    67. 

Pliny  the  Elder,  his  panegyric  on  the  works  of  Martial, 
1 7  ;  his  fondnefs  for  Solitude  and  the  Belles  Lettres, 
46;  and  anxiety  to  efcape  from  the  bufinefs  of  the 
world,    47. 

Plotinus,  an  anecdote  relating  to  him,  8 1 . 

Plutarch,  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  his  works, 
15;  his  defcription  of  the  charafter  of  Numa  Pompi- 
lius,  27;  opinion  of  the  effeft  of  praife,  55;  his 
love  of  hiftory,  68 ;  the  effefl;  his  writings  produced 
upon  a  lady,   82  ;  his  anecdotes  of  Pericles,  88. 

Pompey,  his  difllmulation,    275. 

Pontanus,  his  epitaph,   236. 

Pope,  his  lines  on  melancholy,  117;  his  account  of  the 
origin  of  paRoral  poetry,  130;  his  ode  on  Solitude, 
168  ;  his  ode  on  a  dying  Chrijlian  to  his  foul,   260. 

Power,  the  love  of  it  in  miniflers  of  ftate,    1 73. 

Prejudice,  conquered  by  retiring  into  Solitude,  61. 

Public  Places,   the  folly  of  frequenting  them,   217. 


o 


(luixoti/m,  the  appearance  of  it  not  always  to  be  relied 
.  upon,   73- 

Rapperfchwyl, 


/ 


INDEX. 

R 

Rappcrfchwyl,  the  fituatlon  and  beauties  of  it  defcribed 
142. 

Rajfelas,  ftory  of  a  philofopher  from  it,   241. 

Reading,  its  pleafures  and  utility,  15,  36,  44,  47, 
242* 

Reafon,  loft  amidft  the  intoxications  of  pleafure,   251, 

Rediti,  General,  an  anecdote  relating  to  him,  110;  il- 
luftrating  the  charafter  of  the  Swifs,    111,    116. 

Reilgion  forbids  a  total  retreat  from  the  world,  5 ;  the 
idea  of  it  infpired  by  rural  retirement,  103;  235; 
the  fenfe  of  it  obliterated  in  the  world,  251 ;  its  ad- 
vantages in  death,  301. 

Retirement,  when  it  moft  engages  mens'  affeftions, 
210. 

Revelation,  its  advantages,   303* 

RiihterfcvyL   its  extraordmary  beauties,    141. 

Rienzi,  his  enterpnzes  contrived  by  Petrarch,   93. 

Rouffeau,  hated  by  Halter,  83  ;  fond  of  reading  ro- 
mances, 126;  defence  of  Solitude,  128;  always 
nuferable  at  Paris,  and  happy  in  the  country,  135; 
his  enjoyments  in  his  rural  retreat,  140;  afcribes 
his  love,  of  Solitude  to  his  love  of  hberty,  i6i; 
his  enjoyments  on  the  return  of  fpring,  180;  the 
fufceptibllity  of  his  heart,  181  ;  his  defcription  of 
love,  i86  ;  his  diflike  to  vifitors,  229;  compofed 
the  greater  part  of  his  works  in  ficknefs  and  for- 
row,  242  ;  his  conduft  in  old  age,  293  ;  his  works 
criticifed,    297. 

Rural  ornajnent,   its  efFetls  on  the  mind,    104,    105. 

Y   2  Rutilius, 


INDEX. 

Rutilius,   his  philofophic   conduft  when  banifhed  from 
Rome,   284. 


Sades,   the  beft  hiftorian  of  the  life  of  P.etrarch,  90. 
Saadi,   the  Perfian  philofopher,    account   of  his  fayings, 

149' 

Satiriji,   no  Hterary    charafter    more    Hkely  to  acquire 

fame,    58. 
Satiiryiius,  the  Roman  tribune,   his  conduft,    283. 
Schautenbach,    his  charafter  defcribed,   292. 
Schaumhurg,   the  charafter  of  this  extraordinary  man, 

73- 
Schzuitz,  curious   proceedings  of  the  canton   refpcfting 

General    Redin,    commander  of  the  Swifs  corps  in 

France,    110. 
Scipio,   his  obfervations  on  leifure,   132. 
Self-knozvkdge  only  to  be  gained  in  Solitude,    10,   232;  ■ 

taught  by    the   ftudy   of  philofophy,   224;    Seneca's 

opinion  of  its  happy  effeft  in  death,    236,  290. 
Seneca,   his  opinion  of  felf-know ledge,  236. 
Senfuality,   a  defcription  of  its  theatre,    166. 
Skakejpear,  a  quotation  from  his  works,   78  ;  his  opinion 

of  the  effefts   of  fear,    97 ;    his   invocation   to  fleep, 

277. 
Sicknefs,    eafier   endured    in    Solitude,    225,    237  ;   its 

utility  in  bringing  the  mind  to  a  fenfe  of  its  follies,. 

239- 
Sleep,  invocation  to  it,   277. 

Social  Pkafures  defcribed,    220. 


INDEX. 

Spleen  is  feldom  felt  in  rural  retirement,   33,   34. 

Solitary  CharaBers,    frequently  mifunderllood,    78. 

Solitude  defined,  1  ;  its  importance,  4 ;  is  peculiar- 
ly beneficial  in  youth  and  age,  6. — Its  injluence 
on  the  mind,  1 1 ;  elevates  to  a  noble  indepen- 
dence, 11;  its  advantages  to  authors,  24 ;  engen- 
ders the  love  of  truth,  26;  brings  forth  the  fineft 
fruits  of  genius,  28 ;  fires  the  imagination,  29 ; 
teaches  the  value  of  time,  30;  deftroys  dilTipa- 
tion,  35;  refines  the  tajle,  36;  excites  curiofity, 
38 ;  begets  a  love  of  letters,  44 ;  renders  the 
mind  fuperior  to  the  vicilTitudes  and  miferies  of 
life,  49 ;  encourages  a  free  difclofure  of  our  opi- 
nions, 51;  a  love  of  fame,  55;  infpires  an  au- 
thor, 59 ;  diminifhes  the  pafTions,  63 ;  gives  great 
ideas,  70 ;  fimplifies  the  manners,  88 ;  and 
ftrengthens  the  power  of  the  underftanding,  96; — 
Its  influence  on  the  heart,  100 ;  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  imagination,  102  ;  by  the  efieft 
of  rural  fcenery,  105;  particularly  about  the 
Alps,  109,  120;  by  romantic  ideas,  126;  by 
pafloral  poetry,  129;  by  the  leifure  it  affords, 
133  ;  by  its  contraft  with  the  diffipation  of  the 
world;  135;  by  its  fimple  enjoyments,  141,  150; 
and  tranquillity;  153;  by  avoiding  the  vicious 
manners  of  fociety,  156;  by  the  love  of  liberty 
it  infpires,  160  ;  and  the  fubduftion  of  inordi- 
nate defires,  164;  by  dripping  objecls  of  their 
falfe  fplendor,  169;  by  moderating  the  felfifli  pal- 
fions,  1 70 ;  and  rendering  us  contented,  1 75  ; 
but  particularly  by  rendering  the  heart  fufcepti- 
Y   3  ble 


INDEX. 

ble  of  love,  177;  this  pafTion  in  all  its  varieties 
defcribed,  179,  209; — Its  general  advantages,  zio', 
on  our  love  of  pleafure,  212;  and  fenfual  en- 
joyments, 214  ;  on  the  fondnefs  for  public  places, 
218;  by  refcuing  us  from  iikfome  purfuits,  223; 
by  infpiring  a  tafte  for  mental  enjoyments,  227  ; 
by  inftrufting  us  in  the  knowledge  of  ourfelves, 
232;  by  foftening  adverfity,  235;  foothing  mif- 
fortune,  239  ;  and  alleviating  the  pain  of  ficknefs, 
241 ;  by  reprelhng  the  ardency  of  imagination, 
243  ;  ripening  and  preferving  the  tender  and  hu- 
mane feelings,  249  ;  infpiring  religious  notions,  253; 
and  rendering  us  refigned,  260; — Its  effed  in  pro- 
ducing virtue,  264  ;  by  removing  from  the  dan- 
gers  that  afiail  it,  266;  by  affording  a  quiet  con- 
fcience,  271  ;  and  by  teaching  the  true  value  of 
life,  275  ; — Its  advantages  in  exile,  279  ;  inftan- 
ces  of  feveral  illuftrious  exiles,  281,  288  ; — Its 
advantages  in  old  age,  and  on  the  bed  of  death, 
289;  by  bringing  the  mind  nearer  to  God,  294; 
by  prefenting  a  clofe  view  of  the  grave,  299;  by 
infpiring  a  religious  difpofition,  300;  creating  a 
firm  hope  of  redemption,  303;  through  the  merits 
of  our  Saviour,  and  by  the  profpeft  of  eternal  hap- 
pinefs,    308. 

Staal  could  never  enjoy  happinefs  at  court,    154. 

Stilpo,  the  philofopher  of  Megara,  an  anecdote  refpefting 
him,  51. 

Sublime,  how  it  operates  on  the  heart,  119. 

Superjlition  fometimes  produced  by  Solitude,    252. 

Swiferland^    charafter  of   its   inhabitants,     1Q9  ;    the 

afpeQ 


INDEX. 

afpeft  of  nature  there  too  fublime  to  be  copied  by 
the  pencil  of  art,  116;  inftances  of  its  beauties, 
118. 

T 

Taptr,  ftory   of  hghting  one  to  St,  Michael  and  the 
Devil,    155. 

Tajie,   refined  by  Solitude,  36. 

Telly    William,  his  patriotifm,  84  ;  ftioots  an  apple  from 
the  head  of  his  fon,   85. 

Terror,  how  infpired,    107. 

Themijlocks,  his  retort  on  the  Athenians,   79. 

Theocritus,  a  comment  on  his  Idylls,    131. 

Thomfon,  his  Hnes  on  philofophic  melancholy,    103. 

Tijne,  the  importance  of  it  learned  in  Solitude,  30; 
never  appears  tedious  when  properly  employed,  31  ; 
defcription  of  a  young  prmce  who  underftood  the 
true  value  of  it,  31,  32  ;  the  neceffity  of  not  per- 
mitting it  to  pafs  ufelefsly  away,  32  ;  is  never 
more  mifpent  than  in  declaiming  againft  the  want 
of  it,  33;  Horace's  notion  of  employing  time,  34; 
ought  not  to  be  employed  fenfually,  buf  morally, 
35 ;  Dr.  jfohnfon's  opinion  of  the  great  advantages 
refulting  from  the  proper  ufe  of  it,  41;  Petrarch's 
opinion  of  it,  42;  well  employed  in  reading  works 
of  merit,  43,  47 ;  muft  be  properly  regulated  in 
Solitude,  132;  poetical  defcription  of  the  employ- 
ment of  it  in  Solitude,  133  ;  the  manner  in  which 
Dioclejian  and  Charles  the  Fifth  employed  their 
time,   66,    138, 

Y  4  Tijfot, 


INDEX. 

Tiffot.,  one  of  the  deareft  friends  of  Zimmerman,  \4']. 

T.omb,  Emprefs  of  Germany  vifits  her  tomb,  and 
points  out  the  futihty  of  greatnefs  to  her  children, 
300. 

Trenck,  Baron,  his  employment  in  prifon,    3. 

Truth  imfolds  her  charms  in  SoUtude  with  fuperior 
fplendor,  26  ;  Sohtude  the  only  means  of  difcover- 
ing  it,  63 ;  the  love  of  it  heft  preferved  by  Soli- 
tude, 86 ;  not  difcoverable  amidft  the  difhpation  of 
the  world,    232. 


V 


p'ergennes,  the  Miniller  of  France,  employs  De  Luc 
to  reclaim  the  refraflory  citizens  of  Geneva,   87. 

Vexation  quieted  by  Solitude,    207. 

Virgil,  the  merit  of  his  works  increafed  by  the  leifure 
which  retirement  afforded  him,  53  ;  the  reafon  of 
his  writing  the  Georgics  defcribed,  54 ;  his  illuftra- 
tion  of  the  violent   efFefts  of  love,   188. 

Virtue  more  eafily  practifed  in  retnxment,  5,  21;  the 
effetl  of  early  habit,  7  ;  its  path  defcribed,  1 1  ;  in- 
fpired  by  reading  the  works  of  Plato,  14;  eafily 
inculcated  by  an  afFeftionate  mother  into  the  mind 
of  her  children,  15;  the  reinforcements  it  brings  in 
Solitude  to  fubdue  the  pafTions,  64 ;  domeftic  Hfe 
moft  friendly  to  virtue,  152;  the  fruits  of  SoHtude, 
231;  whether  eafier  to  be  followed  in  Solitude  or 
in  focicty,  264  ;  the  danger  tp  which  it  is  expofed 
in   the  world,    266. 

Vifcomti, 


INDEX. 

Vifcomti,  archbifliop    and   prince  of  Milan,   folicits  the 

friendfhip  of  Pe^rarcA,    93. 
Vifits  always  unpleafant  to  Zimmerman,   225  :  and   to 

Roujfeau,    229;   their  abfurdities  defcribed  in  Fitz- 

cjborne's   Letters,    230. 
Voltaire  wrote  the  Hcnriadi  while  confined  in  the  Baf- 

tille,   4. 


w 


Walrave,   General,  his  employment  in  prifon,   4. 

Warwick,  Lord,  admoniflied  by  Addifon  on  his  death- 
bed,   302. 

Widand,   his  fublime  conception  of  love,    182. 

Women  enjoy  Sohtude  with  higher  relifli  than  men,  it 8; 
their  company  and  converfation  contribute  elTentiallv 
to  the  pleafures  and  advantages  of  retirement,  201  ; 
fooner  rendered  happy  or  miferable  than  men,   208. 

World,  its  fociety  not  to  be  entirely  renounced,  c ;  its 
dangers  defcribed,  10,  17;  fear  of  its  opinion  con- 
quered by  retirement,  12;  it  is  the  only  fphere 
for  obfervation  on  men  and  manners,  20  ;  it  is  in- 
titled  to  attention,  21;  its  dangers  to  the  intercfls  of 
virtue,    266, 


Youth  derive  particular  .advantages  from  Sohtude,  6; 
addrefs  to  youth,  7 ;  exhorted  to  virtue,  9 ;  and 
occafional  retirement,  jo,  65;  its  levities  repreffed, 
ago, 

Zirtimirman, 


I  N  D.E  X. 
Z 

Zimmerman^  his  life,  xi  to  xlviii ;  the  efFeft  of  Solitude 
on  his  affliftions,  225;  laments  the  death  of  his  wife, 
246 ;  his  feelings  on  approaching  the  bed  of  ficknefs, 
249;  defcribes  the  charafter  and  bewails  the  death 
of  his  daughter,   257. 

Zolikofer^  his  doftrines  defcribed,    123. 

Zurich^  the  beauties  of  its  lake,    141. 


Prmttd  hy  T.  Maidirt,  Nc.  5,  Shirhmmt-Lani, 
Lombard-JIrttt, 
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